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(\  to  confer 


The  Queen  has  been 
on  Sir  Henry  Drumirond  Wolff,  G'.C.M.G.,  M.P., 
the  honour  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  iho  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
;Bath; 


'NEW 


KNIGHT 
■^^  ■ 


Sir  Henry  Druminond  Wolff,  G.C.M.G.,  whom  Her 
Majesty  has  Doruiuated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  ia  recognition  of  his  services  as 
Commissioner  in  Eastern  Houmelia,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  eminent  Oriental  Missionary,  the 
liev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  vicar  of  Isle-Brewers,  iSomeraet, 
by  his  mairiage  with  Lady  Georgiana  Mary  Wal. 
pole,  daughter  i>f  Horatio,  second  Earl  of  Orfoid.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  I80O,  and  was  educated  at  Kugby 
School.  He  entered  the  Foreign  Office  in  1846,  and  in 
1852  was  attached  to  the  Legation  at  Florence,  where  he 
served  for  a  short  time  as  acting  Charge  d'Affaires.  In 
183(J  Jie  was  attached  to  the  Earl  of  "Westmoreland's 
special  mission  to  Lrussels.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  1859  to  1864,  when  he 
retired  from  the  service  on  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  has  sat  as  M.P.  lot  Christ  Church  since  1874. 
He  is  married  to  Adeline,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Sholto 
Douglas. 
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'Above  the  Gangway.' 


Sir 

Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  since  seated  above  the  gangway.    In  fact, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "all  goes  smoothly  as  a  mariiage  bell."    Q. 


July  15,  1885. 


JUDY, 


Sm  IIeney  Drummond  Wolff. — It  is  stated  that 
Sir  Hcury  Drummond  WoLtE  received  yesterday  afternoon 
his  formal  appointment  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  I'leni- 
potentiary  upon  a  special  mission  to  Egypt,  and  accro- 
aitod  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Ho  leaves  this  country  on 
Friday  evening  or  Saturday  morning  next,travelling  first  to 
Brussels,  where  he  will  rest  for  a  day,  then  proceeding  ta 
Vienna,  whore  he  will  make  a  stay  of  three  days.  From 
Vienna  Kir  Henry  will  go  to  Constantinople  for  tho 
purpose  of  presenting  his  credentials  to  the  Bultau, 
and  he  will  remain  at  tne  Porte  some  time  before  proceed- 
ing to  Cairo,  which  city  ho  is  expected  to  reach  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Tv^olfi  has,  it 
is  understood,  appointed  Mr.  W.  (.'.  Oartwright,  ().?I.G., 
to  bo  his  official  secretary  during  his  mi.':.sion  to  l-gypt  ; 
Mr.  E.  Stuart-AVortley,  COth  Kifles,  to  be  his  Military 
Attaoh6  :  and  lyir.  O.  T.  Bruco  to  be  tux  Attach^ 
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PREFACE. 


In  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  collected 
form,  the  following  sketches,  a  part  of  which 
have  already  appeared  periodically,  some 
explanations  may  be  due  to  those  who  may 
read  this  little  work. 

In  these  Pictures  nothing  is  offered  beyond 
the  superficial  view  of  Spanish  Life  which  a 
hurried  tour  affords.  In  them  facts  are 
represented  as  they  appear  to  the  tourist 
as  he  passes  on  the  top  of  the  diligence, 
to  whose  eye  an  incidental  circumstance 
may  have  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual 
nationalism. 


viii  PREFACE. 

The  writer  nuist  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  some  objections  which  in  conver- 
sation have  been  adduced  against  the  title 
he  has  assumed  for  liis  work.  Madrilenia, 
he  has  been  told,  is  simply  the  designation 
of  the  woman  of  Madrid,  but  the  adoption  of 
the  penultimate  /,  instead  of  the  use  of  the 
liquid  n,  shows  that  it  is  not  of  Spanish  but 
of  Latin  derivation,  in  which  latter  tongue, 
in  adjectives  of  three  genders,  the  Avord 
employed  for  the  "feminine  singular"  may 
ever  stand  for  the  "  neuter  plural." 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  these 
pages  were  first  written.  Montes,  the  torero, 
is  dead,  and  the  Chiclanero  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Spain  expects  ere  long  again  to  see 
an  heir  apparent  to  her  throne,  the  legislative 
chambers  have  been  opened,  as  well  as  a 
new  opera  house. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  state,  that 
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the  whole  has  been  written  from  memory,  and 
that  numerous  avocations,  though  they  offer 
no  excuse,  can  at  any  rate  account  for  inaccu- 
racies ;  and  that  if  to  the  readers  who  have 
not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
sunny  land  the  writer  can  furnish  a  hurried 
glimpse  of  Spain  such  as  he  has  himself 
enjoyed,  or  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  he  there 
experienced,  he  will  feel  himself  amply  re- 
paid for  his  exertions  and  endeavour  to 
amuse  them. 


London,  June,  1851. 
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PICTURES   or   spajs^ish   life. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY— THE  JOURNEY. 

There  is  no  time  of  the  year  more  galling 
to  the  spirit  of  a  man  not  addicted  to  sport 
than  the  gay  days  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Thus  have- 1,  at  least,  found  them.  One  of 
the  great  crises  of  the  corner,  the  era  of  a 
better's  life,  is  about  to  take  place,  and  the 
vortex  of  the  Derby  absorbs  the  attention  of 
all  Britons,  not  only  that  of  the  professional 
race-fanciers,  but  of  persons  who  are  at 
other  times  gentle  and  inoffensive.  In  1850 
the  word  "  Derby  "  haunted  me  everywhere, 
like  the  voice  in  the  German  tale.  Ad- 
vertisements  of  vans,   drags,   and    cabs  to 
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lure  spectators,  brought  on  an  incurable 
melancholy,  and  I  loathed  the  very  sound. 
If  I,  per  hazard,  chartered  a  Hansom  to 
convey  me  to  my  abode,  a  bill  within,  one 
of  a  thousand  printed  to  spread  the  poison, 
informed  me  it  could  be  hired  for  Epsom  or 
Ascot ;  or  if  ever  I  entered  the  more  humble 
omnibus,  I  found  "  that  a  select  number  of 
gentlemen  were  forming  a  small  party  to 
start  for  the  downs,  from  the  Owl  andChesnut, 
Bloomsbury."  Even  my  own  familiar  friends 
seemed  to  conspire  against  me.  At  the  club, 
where  I  sought  refuge,  De  Coquis,  that 
stanch  and  uncompromising  supporter  of 
his  Church,  had  backed  some  one's  lot ;  Sir 
Carnaby  Jenks,  mad  on  art  and  politics, 
was  delineating  a  prophetic  picture  of  the 
race  on  the  margin  of  the  Economist ;  Mat- 
thews, that  rising  young  literary  statesman, 
was  engaged  on  a  book  of  equine  calculation ; 
and  even  that  cynic  and  philanthropist, 
Villiers,  had  taken  a  ticket  in  the  sweep- 
This,  I  imagined,  had  been  sufficient,  but 
when  a  fair  damsel,  to  whom  my  predilec- 
tions had  theretofore  inclined,  requested  me 
to  lay  a  cool  dozen  (of  gloves)  on  the  "  two 
events  ; "  although  I  knew  not  the  meaning 
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of  the  words,  my  heart  sickened  at  the 
phrase,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  to  seek  an 
immediate  refuge,  to  retreat  to  some  distant 
land.  But  whither  could  I  fly? — Too  well 
I  knew  from  former  and  bitter  experience 
that  should  I  pursue  the  course  of  my  usual 
wanderings,  "to  Ostend,  Brussels,  and  the 
Rhine,"  there  would  be  no  lack  of  outcast 
Britons,  who,  in  their  exile,  still  fondly 
pondered  on  the  issue  of  the  race. 

I  have  a  friend, — a  friend,  who,  though 
prone  to  the  prevailing  vice,  considerately 
suppressed  its  mention  in  my  presence.  He 
it  was  who  recommended  me  a  land  free 
from  the  great  masses  of  travellers,  where  I 
might  wander  in  peace,  where  I  might  find 
a  balm  for  my  distress.  Spain  was  a  country 
which  he  himself  had  traversed,  where  he 
had  formed  friendships,  and  where  I  was 
told  the  "  moyen  age "  still  prevailed,  an  age 
which  knew  not  "  Surplice."  Thither,  there- 
fore, I  bent  my  steps. 

First,  however,  I  visited  the  city  of  the 
Frank ;  but  ere  long  1  was  scared  from  that 
gay  capital  by  the  name  of  its  Jockey  Club 
and  moustachio'd  gentry,  who  inquired  of  me, 
"  Wat  de  odd  ?"  so  finding  a  companion  {par 
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parenthese,  a  charming  one),  seating  our- 
selves on  the  hanquette  of  a  diligence,  I  soon 
found  myself  at  Tours  and  forward  on  my 
journey. 

Two  nights  and  a  day  we  had  to  roam  ere 
we  could  find  a  haven,  and  glorious  w^as  tlie 
road  as  we  drove  through  bright  Touraine 
and  sunny  Poitou.  The  sky  of  the  south 
gladdened  my  friend  and  myself,  and  the 
azure  heavens  seemed  to  invite  us  to  them- 
selves. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  Chatelherault,  celebrated  for  its 
steel-wares,  and  we  certainly  had  cause  to 
curse  its  celebrity.  Women,  reeking  with 
garlic,  and  hawking  daggers,  hunting-knives, 
table-knives,  forks,  and  every  other  species 
of  weapon,  threw  their  goods  at  us,  first 
offering  them  at  high  and  hyperbolic  prices, 
then,  without  any  encouragement  from  us, 
running  down  the  scale  to  a  most  alarming 
sacrifice.  Deaf,  however,  to  their  entreaties, 
we  took  pity  on  a  little  girl,  apparently  about 
seven  years  of  age,  wdio  stood  retired,  scarcely 
daring  to  exhibit  her  merchandise  ;  her  neat 
little  dimity  dress  and  cap  attracted  us,  and 
descending,  we  approached  her,  much  to  the 
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disgust  of  her  older  colleagues.  I  placed  ni}^ 
hand  upon  her  head,  and  pointing  to  a  small 
dagger,  inquired  the  price  ;  she  turned  up  her 
innocent  little  face  and  light  blue  eyes,  while 
I  bent  to  catch  her  answer.  As  she  spoke, 
a  gust  of  garlic  burst  from  her  cherry  lips, 
and  hastily  leaving  her,  I  climbed  up  to  my 
seat,  and  we  rolled  off  over  the  feudal  old 
bridge,  without  any  souvenir  of  the  place. 
So  much  for  romance. 

An  hour  after  leaving  Chatelherault,  the 
long  line  of  poplars  that  leads  one  into  Poitiers 
began.  It  is  an  avenue  of  a  mile  in  length 
over  a  road  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which, 
rugged  and  quarried,  is  seen  hanging  over  it, 
while  below,  on  the  other  side,  a  beautiful 
river,  the  Ain,  winds  its  gentle  course,  the 
frame  and  principal  component  of  a  lovely 
picture. 

Poitiers  itself  bears  with  its  name  the 
recollection  of  a  British  triumph,  and  wishing 
to  purchase  some  memento  of  the  place,  I 
combined  the  dulce  with  the  utile,  and  pro- 
cured a  large  democ-soc,  white  wideawake 
hat,  since  that  time  the  companion  and  the 
comfort  of  my  wanderings.  And  now  for 
my  only  adventure. 
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It  was  a  bright  summer  evening,  about 
half-past  eight  of  the  clock,  when  the  dili- 
gence from  Paris  might  have  been  seen 
winding  its  weary  way  up  the  hill  leading  to 
the  little  town  of  Mansle  in  the  Augoumois ; 
and  while  it  rests,  let  us  also  stop  and  take 
a  view  of  the  passengers  and  the  town  itself. 
On  the  top,  two  young  men  of  ordinary 
appearance  were  admiring  the  view  and 
smoking  their  cigars,  while  the  conducteur 
was  busied  in  arranging  the  machine  that 
locked  the  wheel,  and  that  had  the  faculty  of 
breaking  at  every  hill  when  its  services  were 
most  required.  The  cou2:)e  contained  two  men 
who  looked  like  pickpockets,  but  were  most 
probably  socialist  agitators  ;  the  rotonde  was 
occupied  by  a  respectable-looking  man  and 
his  family,  while  the  inthieure  held  but  one 
individual,  who,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  was 
wrapped  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  large  horseman's 
cloak.  Thus  we  had  seen  him  previously. 
He  looked  like  a  hero. 

The  old  bridge  over  the  river  looked  upon 
a  pretty  view.  The  river,  from  a  bend  on 
either  side,  would  have  appeared  a  lake,  had 
one  not  seen  it  in  the  distance  winding  its 
silvery  way  through  the  flowery  meads  and 
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beneath  impending  foliage.  Looking  down  the 
river,  you  could  see  on  the  left  bank  a  house, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laved  by  its 
ver}^  Avaters,  while,  on  the  inland  side  of  it, 
a  large  domain  indicated  the  wealth  of  its 
owner.  On  the  right  bank,  moored  to  a 
weeping  willow,  a  boat  swung  in  the  ripple 
of  the  stream,  and  tied  to  the  same  tree,  two 
horses  were  grazing,  the  one  equipped  for  a 
cavalier,  the  other  for  a  lady.  Suddenly, 
from  a  window  that  looked  on  the  Avater,  a 
white  hand  emerged,  and  the  cloaked 
stranger  issuing  from  the  carriage,  walked 
hurriedly  to  the  boat.  A  minute  sufficed  to 
loosen  it,  to  rov\^  it  with  a  few  stalwart 
strokes  to  the  foot  of  the  house  opposite, 
and  to  fasten  it  to  a  ring  in  the  wall ;  by 
some  wonderful  agency  a  rope-ladder  was 
seen  pendant  from  the  window  Avhere  the 
hand  had  appeared,  and  a  white  robed  figure, 
with  a  black  hooded  cloak,  was  also  seen 
descending  to  the  skiff.  One  long  embrace, 
one  vigorous  pull,  the  liady  and  lier  lover 
were  on  their  horses,  and  scampering  over 
the  hill  and  heather  stretching  on  for  miles. 

Reader,   believe   this  or  not  as  you  will, 
I  myself  do  not  believe  it,  though  1  believe  I 
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saw  it.  There  was  the  house  as  I  relate,  the 
cloaked  stranger,  the  lily  hand,  the  horses, 
the  boat,  and  the  river — but  for  the  rest  I 
will  not  pledge  myself.  The  balmy  air  of  the 
south,  the  sky,  red  and  blue  in  the  setting 
sun,  the  romantic  picturesqueness  of  the  town, 
and  the  various  "  properties "  for  the  play, 
lent  enchantment  to  the  scene,  and  such  an 
occurrence  ought  to  have  taken  place,  even 
though  it  may  not  have  done  so. 

Having  dined  at  Angouleme,  an  uninterest- 
ing town,  and  having  been  hurried  away 
from  our  repast,  as  we  always  Avere,  for  fear 
a  rival  coach  should  beat  us,  we  proceeded 
in  the  midst  of  night,  sleepy,  but  awake- 
I  was  so,  at  least,  and  I  enjoyed  the  cool 
fresh  air  of  the  night,  as  the  fumes  of 
my  cigar  mixed  with  the  odours  of  the 
sweet-scented  shrubs  that  were  scattered 
luxuriantly  in  the  bordering  fields.  As  my 
companion  slumbered  by  me,  and  the  con- 
ductciir  snatched  his  rest,  I  had  leisure  to 
meditate  and  indulge  in  that  delicious 
melancholy  which  solitude  induces.  I 
viewed  life  with  a  softened  tint,  its  rugged 
features  concealed  by  the  night,  and  only 
its  brightness  rising  to  the  thought.     Every- 
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thing  brought  a  comparison.  How  like  life 
was  our  journey ;  what  we  had  passed  and 
seen  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  we  bore  with 
us,  was  fast  fading  in  the  gloom,  and  we 
could  not  see  before  us  farther  than  the 
lamp  of  the  opposition  coach,  which  ran  on 
as  though  to  show  our  road ;  that  light  was 
our  history,  our  guide ;  it  had  already  done 
what  we  had  to  do.  But  I  feel  I  am  getting 
a  bore,  pray  forgive  me,  cada  loco  con  su  tema, 
every  fool  can  prose ;  again  forgive  me,  and 
let  us  proceed.     , 

At  about  half-past  five  o'clock  Ave  arrived 
at  Cubzac,  where  there  is  a  wonderful  bridge 
over  the  Dordogne ;  a  row  of  arches,  increas- 
ing gradually  in  height,  leads  you  to  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  and  ships  in  full  sail  can 
pass  beneath,  so  great  is  its  elevation. 
Shortly  after  this,  we  arrived  at  Grave,  the 
seat  of  the  celebrated  Vin  de  Grave,  of  which 
we  tasted  a  bottle,  which,  though  new,  was 
delicious;  and  in  an  hour  we  reached  Bor- 
deaux. This  town  disappointed  me  greatly, 
but  agreeably.  I  had  never  read  nor  heard 
much  about  it,  and  had  formed  a  picture  of 
it  in  my  head  to  resemble  Portsmouth ;  what 
was,   consequently,   my  surprise,   when   on 
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entering  I  saw  a  town,  though  not  so  large, 
still  far  superior  to  Paris.  Wide  streets, 
splendid  buildings,  loft}^  apartments.  Ever}^ 
house  was  a  palace.  We  slept  in  a  ball-room, 
and  breakfasted  in  a  painted  chamber.  We 
did,  indeed,  breakfast ;  and  report  has  not 
belied  the  Hotel  de  France  and  Bordeaux,  as 
regards  its  good  living. 

The  theatre  is  a  splendid  edifice,  outside  at 
least,  for  I  did  not  see  the  interior,  larger 
than  any  theatre  at  Paris,  or  even  in  London, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  two 
Opera-houses.  Attached  to  it  are  two  clubs, 
one  of  Avhich  has  its  own  entrance  and/oj/er 
to  the  salle,  and  here  the  young  merchant 
bucks  of  Bordeaux  parade  their  gloves  and 
opera-glasses,  much,  I  am  informed,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  better  born  but  less  rich  proto- 
types in  the  capital.  The  cathedral  is  a 
large  building,  beautiful  in  its  way,  feeling 
very  like  a  well,  and  delightfully  refreshing 
in  the  heat,  94^  in  the  shade,  which  prevailed 
the  day  I  was  at  Bordeaux,  and  which  is  felt 
so  much  more  in  broad  white  streets  than 
narrow  dirt}^  ones.  We  were  then  led  to  the 
tov\Tr  of  St.  Michel,  under  which  there  is  a 
vault,  which,  as  Theophile  Gautier  expresses 
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it,  has  the  property  of  mummyfying  the 
corpses  which  are  placed  therein.  His  de- 
scription of  it  is  so  good  that  I  shall  plagiarise 
much  from  it,  though  I  will  not  place  it  in 
inverted  commas,  for  fear  he  might  consider 
my  "alterations  and  adaptations,"  as  no  ways 
improvements. 

The  lowest  floor  of  the  tower  is  occupied 
by  the  sexton  and  his  family,  who  do  their 
cookery  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  and  live 
there  with  their  fearful  neighbours  in  fami- 
liar intimacy ;  tlie  woman  who  acted  as  our 
cicerone,  taking  a  lantern,  preceded  us  down 
a  spiral  staircase,  which  seemed  worn  by 
supernatural  feet,  and  led  us  into  the  fune- 
bral  hall.  The  dead,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  are  drawn  up  standing  round  the  cave, 
leaning  against  the  wall ;  this  perpendicular 
attitude,  so  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  usual 
horizontality  of  corpses,  gives  them  a  fright- 
ful appearance  of  fantastic  life,  especially  in 
the  yellow  oscillating  light  of  the  lantern  in 
the  shaking  hand  of  the  guide,  which  every 
instant  changes  the  position  of  the  shadows. 
Poets  and  painters,  even  of  the  most  Runic 
imagination,  have  never  produced  so  horrible 
a  nightmare.     Monk  Lewis  and  the  whole 
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crowd  of  death's  head  balladmongers  are  here 
outstripped  in  their  most  dehrious  devih-ies. 
No  German  night  has  ever  been  delivered  of 
such  abominable  spectres ;  they  are  qualified 
to  figure  in  the  sabbath  of  the  Brocken,  at  the 
side  of  the  sorceresses  of  Faust.  Here  are 
faces  contorted  and  grimacing,  skulls  half- 
skinned,  sides  half-opened,  and  through  the 
grating  of  the  ribs  dried  up  faded  lungs  are 
seen  looking  like  worn-out  sponges,  the  flesh 
is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  bones  protrude; 
there,  no  longer  sustained  by  the  fibres  of 
cellular  tissue,  the  parchment  skin  hangs 
like  a  second  winding  sheet  round  the  skele- 
ton :  the  heads  have  none  of  that  calm 
immobility  which  death  imprints,  like  a  last 
seal,  on  all  those  it  touches  ;  mouths  yawn 
fearfully,  as  though  contracted  by  the  weari- 
ness of  eternity,  or  gape  Avith  that  sardonic 
grin  of  the  void  which  laughs  at  life ;  the 
jaws  are  dislocated,  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
swollen ;  the  fists  are  clenched  furiously ; 
the  spines  twist  themselves  with  despairing 
torsions.  They  seem  irritated  at  having 
been  disturbed  in  their  slumbers  for  the  pro- 
fane gratification  of  morbid  curiosity.  The 
old  woman  pointed  out  a  general  slain  in 
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a  duel.  The  wound,  a  large  mouth  with 
blue  hps,  which  grins  in  his  side,  can  be 
perfectly  distinguished.  A  porter,  who  died 
suddenly  in  lifting  an  enormous  weight,  a 
negress  not  much  blacker  than  the  white 
woman  near  her  whose  teeth  and  tongue 
are  nearly  fresh  ;  then  a  family  poisoned  by 
mushrooms ;  and  for  a  crowning  horror 
a  little  boy,  who  to  all  appearance  has 
been  buried  alive — his  face  is  sublime  in 
sufferiug  and  despair;  never  has  the  ex- 
pression of  human  agony  been  carried 
further ;  the  nails  are  buried  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands ;  the  nerves  are  stretched  like  the 
strings  over  the  bridge  of  a  violin  ;  the  knees 
form  convulsive  angles ;  the  head  is  thrown 
violently  back ;  the  poor  child  calm  beyond 
despair  by  an  unheard-of  effort  returned  into 
his  coffin. 

The  scene  of  these  horrors  is  an  arched 
vault,  strewed  with  human  remains,  fifteen 
feet  in  depth,  throwing  out  a  faded  dusty 
smell,  more  offensive  than  asafoetida.  In  the 
midst  stands  a  pyramid  of  bones  and  mocking 
skulls,  which  tend  greatly  to  render  the  spot 
like  the  abode  of  some  devil-bought  sorceress, 
which  our  hideous  guide  much  resembled. 
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Tlic  old  hag  insisted  on  my  shaking  hands 
with  one  of  these  living  dead ;  its  hand  half 
covered  with  flesh,  looked  as  though  it  were 
made  of  smoked  tongue,  and  seemed  to 
loathe  the  contact  of  life,  it  had  on  it  a  kind 
of  clammy  perspiration,  disagreeahle  in  a 
living  being,  but  withering  in  a  corpse. 

On  leaving  this  abode  of  horror,  the  sight 
of  the  pretty  Bordelaises  in  their  becoming 
head-dress,  a  kerchief  of  many  colours  tied 
like  a  turban,  offered  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  scene  we  had  quitted;  ])ut  the  recollection 
that  their  oval  faces  and  supple  figures  might 
some  da}''  be  the  same  as  those  we  had  just 
seen,  detracted  much  from  the  illusion. 

At  Bordeaux,  Spain  begins  to  make  its 
appearance;  the  signs  at  shops  are  both  in 
Spanish  and  French,  while  the  Basque 
costume  and  the  dark  brunettes  partal^e 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
nation  than  the  latter. 

The  next  morning  having  nearly  lost  the 
dilly,  while  an  aching  tooth  bade  me  seek  a 
dentist's  aid,  I  got  safely  off  for  Bayonne. 
The  first  two-thirds  of  the  journey  thither, 
which  occupies  twenty-four  hours,  are  singu- 
larly stupid;   the  last  third  proportionately 
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beautiful.  Having  traversed  the  dull  and 
parti-coloured  Landes,  relieved  only  by  drink- 
ing at  Barzac  of  its  famous  wine,  we  reached, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  a  very  pretty 
town  yclept  Mont  de  Marsan. 

At  this  place  the  cure's  house  is  seen  on 

the  left,  a  retreat  most  fit  for  rural  felicity. 

Roses  covered   the  cottage  with  a  glowing 

trellis,    while    a  large   garden   gleamed    on 

either   side   with   gay   flowers   and   verdant 

bosquets.     The  setting  sun  shed  a  softening 

tint   on   the   green   of  the   foliage,  and,  as 

I    saw    the    reverend    minister     imprint    a 

chaste  salute  upon  the  ruby  lips  of  his  — 

niece,  I  inwardly  wished  that  it  were  my  lot 

to  live  in  such  an  Eden-like  spot,  having  for 

an  Eve   so.  fair   a  being  as   the  venerable 

priest's  female  relative.     A   mild   sleepless 

night    carried    us    on    through    a    moonlit 

country,  which  gained  undeserved  attraction 

from  the  rays  of  the  "  lesser  light,"  and  on 

the   approach  of  morning  we  beheld  some 

cork   trees,   which    adorn   the    approach   to 

Bayonne.    What  thoughts  of  tinkling  guitars 

and   dark-eyed  beauties  were   conjured  up ! 

and  as  we  rolled  over  the  bridge  of  boats  that 

leads  you  into  the  town,  we  were  prepared 
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for  love  or  war,  in  spite  of  passports  and 
mosquitos.  We  breakfasted  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Etionne,  and  having  fee'd  a  coinmissionaire 
to  manage  our  passports,  we  Jiane'd  about 
the  town  until  it  was  time  to  start  for  San 
Sebastian,  which  place  we  were  resolved  to 
reach  the  same  evening,  so  that  we  might 
sleep  in  Spain.  We  started  in  the  coupe 
with  a  Spaniard,  a  most  enlightened  and 
dehghtful  companion.  He  turned  out  to  be 
the  Inspector  of  the  Spanish  Douanes  for 
the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  and  franked  us 
through  the  several  customhouses.  He  was, 
as  he  told  us,  an  old-Castilian ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  appearance  w^as  the  type  of  a 
regular  Spaniard — tall,  haughty,  and  noble- 
looking  ;  his  face  W' as  destitute  of  hair,  save 
a  bushy  grizzly  moustache ;  his  fierce  eye 
and  close-cropped  head  added  to  the  pompo- 
sity of  his  appearance,  and  he  received  the 
salutes  of  the  carahlneros — military  customs 
officers  —  as  Soulouque  must  receive  the 
homage  of  his  dukes.  He  was,  however, 
very  kind  to  us,  and  explained  to  us  every- 
thing, as  we  found  we  understood  nothing. 
We  passed  on  rapidly  enough  for  a  French 
conveyance — the  worst  in  the  world — through 
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the  remainder  of  France,  which,  dull,  flat, 
and  unprofitable,  sharpens  one's  eye  for  the 
beautiful  contrast  of  the  Basque  country,  as 
cheese  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the  taste  of 
a  connoisseur  in  port.  At  Behobie,  the  last 
crumb  of  France,  we  reached  the  bridge  of 
the  Bidasoa,  which  joins  the  two  countries, 
where  one  feels  a  very  strange  sensation. 
Standing  in  France,  the  opposite  bank  of  a 
narrow  river  is  another  land,  its  inhalSitants 
subjects  of  another  crown,  its  soldiers  wear- 
ing another  uniform,  its  staff"  bearing  another 
flag.  I  never  felt  more  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent than  when  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  my  person  owing  a  "  divided 
allegiance." 

Had  an  enemy  of  mine  been  near  me, 
I  know  not  if  I  could  have  prevented 
m3^self  taking  a  fatal  revenge;  the  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  too  tempting.  My 
right  leg  was  in  France,  my  left  in  Spain, 
and  on  which  ever  side  he  would  have 
stood,  I  could  instantly  have  sought  a 
refuge  on  the  other,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
two  countries  have  any  extradition  treaty. 
The  conducteur,  or,  as  he  is  now  to  be 
called,  the  mayoral,  urged  me  forward,  and 
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1  stood  in  those  "climes,  which  poets  love 
to  laud." 

Now   Don    Felipe,    our    Castilian    friend, 
waxed  long  in  pure  Spanish  orations,  while 

R and  myself  listened  with  deference 

and  profound  attention,  though  we  did 
not  understand  much  of  the  language.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  Fuentarrabia,  and  all  other 
notable  places,  and  as  we  ran  on  at  a  very 
good  pace  through  a  country  so  thoroughly 
like  the  Spain  of  our  fancy,  his  sonorous 
language,  rounded  off  with  Castilian  lisps  and 
pomposity,  sounded  like  music  in  om*  ears. 
Here  we  saw  a  house  covered  A\'ith  balconies, 
and  full  of  dark  Biscayennes  in  their  pic- 
turesque costume ;  there  a  cura  in  his  Basilio 
hat ;  beyond  some  stray  "Majo"  of  the  south, 
going  on  some  hypothetical  speculation  to 
regions  to  him  unknown.  Having  passed 
Irun,  where  we  were  subjected  to  a  stoppage 
longer  than  the  mere  examination  of  our 
luggage  required,  while  Don  Felipe  partook 
of  wine  with  a  Captain  connuanding  a 
detachment,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Passages ;  and  here  we 
beheld  a  regular  Spanish  sketch.  Fancy  a 
winding   road   uj)   a  cliff  which   forms  the 
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bow  of  a  land-locked  bay.  On  the  opposite 
side,  up  to  the  narrow  passage  that  forms 
its  entrance,  houses  reach  to  the  very 
water,  which  is  broken  frequently  by  small 
islets  about  a  yard  square;  a  deep  azure 
sky,  such  as  is  only  found  in  lands  where 
Apollo  loves  to  dwell ;  in  the  distance  a  sea, 
of  the  same  blue  tint,  bears  boats  rigged 
with  southern  sails.  A  Spanish  cura  is  seen, 
standing  to  look  at  the  passing  diligence 
drawn  by  ten  mules,  whose  jingling  bells 
make  the  appropriate  accompaniment ;  and 
a  troop  of  labourers,  mounted  on  asses 
and  mules,  are  drinking  at  a  little  road- 
side venta.  Oh,  for  a  painter's  pencil  to 
depict  the  scene,  or  for  the  graphic  pen 
of  the  author  of  "  Valetta"  to  describe  it 
properly ! 

We  now  arrived  at  San  Sebastian,  built 
round  the  hill  of  Orgollo.  The  approach  to 
the  town  is  through  long  alamedas,  —  the 
genuine  article, — where  the  ladies  and  bucks 
of  the  place  do  congregate  in  the  delicious 
cool  of  their  evenings,  until  the  closing  of  the 
gates  compels  their  return  to  the  town ;  for, 
in  Spain,  neither  cigars  nor  dollars — which 
will  pardon  a  criminal  or  remove  an  excom- 
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munication — can  open  the  gates  of  a  city  for  a 
tardy  traveller.  We  descended  at  the  Parador 
Real,  having  seen  thirteen  lovely  creatures 
in  mantillas.  How  our  hearts  bounded  at  the 
sight !  I  will  not  try  to  conceal  the  weakness 
of  our  dispositions,  for  we  agreed  that  had 
the  thirteen  at  that  moment,  collectively, 
demanded  our  hands  in  marriage,  we  would 
have  yielded,  without  a  struggle,  to  their 
request — espoused  the  baker's  dozen,  and 
incontinently  have  swallowed  the  polygamy. 
At  the.  inn  we  took  leave  of  our  worthy 
ft'iend,  whose  parting  was  most  affectionate  ; 
he  placed  at  our  disposicion — pronounced 
disposithion — his  "uselessness,"  his  house,  his 
home,  his  goods,  his  Avife,  and  himself;  but 
not  giving  us  time  either  to  accept  or  refuse 
his  offers,  he  dashed  a  hasty  tear  from  his 
eye,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  w^alked  away. 
We  then  entered  the  fonda,  through  a  stable, 
and  this  being  passed,  we  ascended  a  magni- 
ficent though  somewhat  dirty  staircase,  to 
the  first-floor  of  the  house,  where  the  dark 
lofty  rooms,  and  long  narrow  passages,  re- 
minded us  Ave  were  at  last  in  Spain,  — 
Spain,  where  everything  seems  made  for 
romance  and   intrigue, — Spain,  the   land  of 
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our  dreams,  that  land  which  we  had  longed 
to  behold. 

The  parador  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
best  kind  of  Spanish  inn.  The  national 
franqueza  is  everywhere  visible;  servants, 
gentlemen,  priests,  and  heretics,  sit  at  the 
same  board,  and  interchange  delicate  chaff 
with  the  pretty  moza  who  may  wait.  Dolores, 
the  maid  of  the  inn,  was  bv  no  means  behind- 
hand  in  this  respect ;  she  laughed  at  my 
Spanish,  boxed  a  young  priest's  ears,  and 
gave  several  proofs  of  a  lively  disposition, 
which  much  gratified  the  gormandising  crew. 

After  a  dinner,  sin  ajo,  without  garlic,  we 
sallied  forth,  with  a  beautiful  moon,  to  see 
the  town.  We  beheld  darli  houses  looming 
in  the  clear  green  light,  a  2:)laza  surrounded 
by  arcades,  while  from  the  windows  we  heard 
guitars  and  pianos,  though  we  were  still  too 
far  north  to  see  boleros  and  intrigues  in  a 
village  grove.  Having  wandered  for  t^\o 
hours,  we  retired  to  our  room,  an  airy, 
sj)acious  chamber,  out  of  which  emerged  two 
alcoves — rooms  in  themselves,  which  con- 
tained our  beds  and  the  scanty  necessaries  of 
the  toilette  which  are  allowed  in  Spain.  I  felt 
too  excited,  and  was  too  much  eaten  during 
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the  niglit  to  sleep  long,  and  having  got  up 
early  with  the  intention  of  seeing  more  of 
the  "  Brighton  "  of  Spain,  I  found  that  my 
clothes  had  been  abstracted  during  the  night, 
for  brushing  purposes.  I  therefore  sat  me 
down  to  indite  letters  to  my  distant  friends. 
As  I  thus  wrote  in  my  nook,  lightly  clad  in 
a  camisa  and  sapatUlas — Anylice,  shirt  and 
slippers — Dolores,  without  any  preliminary 
knock,  came  through  the  door  Avhicli  opened 
into  my  alcove,  bringing  us  a  small  cup  of 
delicious  chocolate,  bread,  a  glass  of  water, 
and  a  large  roll,  composed  of  sugar  beaten  up 
with  the  white  of  an  Q.gg,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  sweeten  the  pure  liquid  ;  this  is  the 
uniform  avant  dejeuner  all  over  Spain.  The 
dark  maiden  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  at 
my  desluihille,  but  depositing  my  share,  asked 
me  if  my  comrade  w^ere  awake.  I  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  requested  her  to  rouse 
him,  as  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  no 
time  to  lose.  She  granted  my  request  by 
administering  to  him  a  heavy  slap,  which 
roused  him  in  the  midst  of  dreams,  perhaps, 
of  home.  This  she  did  with  a  saiifi  froid 
that  showed  me  she  was  not  unaccustomed 
thus  to  rouse  a  wear}'  traveller. 
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Having  dressed  and  breakfasted,  I  saw  her 
cleaning  the  shining  oak  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  She  had  two  brushes  which  were 
strapped  to  her  feet,  with  which  she  went 
skating  about  the  room,  sweeping  away 
the  dust  most  effectually,  and  occasionally 
"scrunching"  a  roving  cockroach  beneath  her 
unshod,  unstockinged  foot.  This,  however,  I 
suspect,  is  more  French  than  Spanish,  as  the 
floors  in  Spain  are  generally  made  of  brick. 

At  San  Sebastian  I  was  first  made  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  making  a  flourish  after 
your  signature.  We  went  to  the  Douane  to 
have  our  luggage  plombe,  so  that  we  might 
not  be  called  upon  to  open  it  between  our 
starting  point  and  Madrid.  I  was  given  a 
paper  to  sign,  which  I  did  by  afiixing  my 
name  thereto.  "  Oh  !  but  this  is  not  sufli- 
cient,"  said  the  Douanier.  "Wherefore?"  I 
asked ;  and  was  informed  that  no  signature 
is  legal  in  Spain  without  the  i^uhricn ;  this 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  the  French,  in 
whose  minds  flourish  is  the  most  prominent 
characteristic. 

Having  concluded  this  necessary  ceremony, 
we  visited  the  church,  and  saw  a  procession. 
The  first  is  a  splendid  building,  but  disfigured 
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by  its  Virgins,  and  small  models  of  ships, 
similar  to  those  which  children  float  in  the 
Serpentine,  ])eing  himg  up  before  the  images 
of  saints,  as  offerings  for  the  preservation  of 
their  originals :  the  shipmasters  of  San 
Sebastian  have  thus  discovered  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  insurance.  The  latter  is  such  as 
every  one  has  seen  in  Italy  or  Belgium,  which 
latter  country  the  north  of  Spain  much  re- 
sembles. It  was  preceded  by  a  military 
band  playing  gay  airs,  and  several  companies 
of  soldiers  walking  as  soldiers  do.  Gold  and 
silver  priests  follow^ed,  w^hile  purple  Virgins 
and  blue  saints  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
faithful  turned  their  deal  eyes  upon  their 
w^orshippers,  not  less  wooden-headed  than 
themselves.  IMaidens  hung  drapery  of  differ- 
ent descriptions  out  of  their  v/indoAvs,  while 
children  of  tender  years  showered  flowers  on 
the  heads  of  the  chief  officials.  We  w^alked 
away  as  the  cortege  approached  too  near  us, 
not  wishing  to  prostrate  ourselves  like  the 
natives,  nor  anxious  to  feel  a  nabaja  insi- 
nuated under  our  fifth  ribs,  as  w^e  were 
warned  is  sometimes  done  to  unbelieving 
heretics  who  thus  evince  their  want  of  faith. 
The  whole,  however,  is  a  grand  sight,  and 
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abstractedly  must  be  beneficial  to  a  people 
whose  ardent  feelings,  deeply  tinged  with  a 
superstitious  religion,  are  chiefly  worked  upon 
by  external  pomp.     But  vamonos. 

From  San  Sebastian  to  Tolosa  the  road  is 
perfectly  enchanting,  or  as  Ford  calls  it 
"Swiss-like."  You  pass  the  valley  of  the 
Urola  through  mountains  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  so  fertile  is  the  land  that  even  the 
gaps  between  rugged  rocks  throw  out  vege- 
tation. These  are  in  such  close  affinity  that 
they  allow  only  just  room  sufficient  for  the 
river  to  Aoav  at  their  feet,  so  that  the  road, 
a  capital  one,  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock. 

We  had  a  variety  of  companions.  In  the 
coupe  with  us  was  a  Spaniard  liabitually 
resident  in  England,  and  who,  consequently, 
spoke  the  language  Avell ;  he  more  than  once 
called  our  attention  to  the  pretty  women  Avho 
were  hihhin  through  the  window  (he  meant 
peeping),  and  in  other  respects  pointed  out  to 
us  all  that  was  Avorthy  of  note  in  the  beautiful 
drive.  In  the  banquette  sat  a  little  French 
artist,  who  afterwards  changed  to  the  rotonde, 
a  French  commis-voyageur,  who,  while  we 
dined  at  Tolosa,  inquired  of  us  affectionately 
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after  his  friend  M.  Armstronk,  marcltand  de 
modes  a  Londres,  and  a  home-sick  Bayonnais. 
The  intcrieure  and  rotonde  were  empty.  Having 
passed  Villa  Real  and  Villa  Franca,  we  arrived 
at  a  hill,  whence  there  was  a  beautiful  view, 
but  which  was  so  steep  that  the  four  leaders 
were  unharnessed,  and  eight  or  ten  oxen 
put  to  instead.  As  we  descended  to  relieve 
the  machine  of  our  weight,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  peculiar  method  in  which  the 
oxen  are  driven.  The  drivers,  in  a  wild 
picturesque  dress,  dig  their  goads  into  their 
cattle  in  a  most  inhuman  manner,  at  the 
same  time  upbraiding  the  poor  beasts  with 
injurious  epithets.  "  Anda  perro.  Go  on, 
dog;  Am^e,  hijo  de  perra.  Gee  up,  son  of  a 
dog's  wife,"  were  their  mildest  incentives  to 
speed ;  but  as  those  words,  which  ought  to 
have  roused  the  spirit  of  any  Christian  oxen, 
did  not  seem  to  take  effect  on  these  de- 
generate animals,  their  persecutors  were 
at  last  induced  to  relent,  and,  in  fact,  to 
cringe  before  their  erst  victims  : — "  Come  on, 
dear  brother,"  "Exert  yourself,  most  beau- 
tiful," formed  the  burden  of  their  song  near 
the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and,  had  the  ascent 
been  much  longer,  terms  of  the  most  servile 
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adulation  would  not  have    been  too  good 
for  them. 

As  we  walked  on,  we  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  our  French  fellow-travellers, 
who  shortly  put  us  aufait  of  their  intentions. 
The  little  artist,  Ernest  by  name — a  light, 
wild,  gay,  good-natured  little  fellow — had 
been  engaged  to  paint  scenery  for  the  new 
theatre  of  Madrid ;  the  commis-voyageur 
had  been  buying  French  modes  at  Paris,  and 
was  smuggling  chests  of  goods  into  Spain  by 
the  easy  method  of  a  five-franc  piece,  or,  as 
in  Spain  they  call  it,  a  napoleon,  being  placed 
carefully  under  his  bunch  of  keys.  The 
aduanero,  he  said,  takes  the  q^^,  but  leaves 
the  nest  in  his  hand.  The  poor  Bayonnais 
was  most  to  be  pitied.  He  was  a  printer, 
and  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  by  an 
uncle,  also  a  printer,  who  had  taught  him  his 
art.  This  uncle  had  a  step-daughter,  whom 
he  loved,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  marry  till 
he  had  amassed  a  certain  sum,  and  he  was 
packed  off  to  a  newspaper- office  at  Madrid 
to  accomplish  this  object.  Poor  fellow !  he 
had  never  left  his  native  town  before ;  he 
was  home-sick  and  love-sick ;  he  nearly 
wept  as  he  told  us  his  simple  story.     We  all 
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pitied  him,  and  little  Ernest,  the  painter, 
was  very  kind,  sharing  his  meals  and  his 
cloaks  with  him :  we  solaced  him  with 
tobacco,  such  as  neither  he  nor  any  French- 
man ever  tastes,  and  at  last  m.ade  him  com- 
paratively  happy.     Mr.  Armstronk's   friend 

alone  tried  to  tease   him  ;    but  R and 

the  little  artist,  in  a  few  well-turned  French 
sneers,  so  effectually  snubbed  him,  that  he 
soon  turned  away  disgusted,  and  did  not 
honour  us  with  his  conversation  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

On  ascending  this  hill  my  nervous  feelings 
received  a  severe  shock.  On  a  turn  of  the 
road,  above  us,  on  the  hill,  a  troop  of  about 
twenty  armed  men  made  their  appearance. 
One  of  them — evidently  the  chief — summoned 
us,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  to  ascend  the  hill 
to  him  by  a  short  cut,  to  which  our  maywal 
responded,  as  I  thought,  rather  tremulously. 

I  crept  up  to  R in  a   kind   of  plucky 

fright,  half  wishing  to  take  to  my  heels,  but 
resolved  not  to  do  so,  and  to  fight  if  necessar3^ 
I  grasped  my  stick  firmer  in  my  hand,  and 
felt  that  I  was  walking  more  erect,  proud  of 
the  adventure ;  these  were  robbers,  Spanish 
robbers,  of  an  eastern  caste,  I  was  convinced 
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— one  of  til 3111  looked  like  Ahou  Gosh,  and 
the  scene  was  extremely  Syrian.  But,  alas  ! 
they  were  merely  a  party  of  miquehtes — 
persons  employed  as  a  species  of  special 
constable  to  assist  the  guardia  civile,  a 
gendarmerie  dressed  and  regulated  on  the 
model  of  the  French,  in  keeping  the  peace 
of  Her  Catholic  Majesty's  highroads.  We 
took  one  of  these  men  as  an  escort;  he 
mounted  the  step  of  the  rotonde,  and  kept 
ffuard  there  till  the  next  station,  when 
another  escopetero,  or  gun-bearer,  was  fur- 
nished Avith  the  horses,  as  was  the  case  all 
the  rest  of  the  Avay  to  Madrid. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  we  ap- 
proached Vittoria,  and  were  all  buried  in 
profound  repose,  we  were  suddenly  aroused 
from  our  slumbers  by  a  fearful  scream,  as 
though  a  man  were  in  agony  for  his  life: 
it  proceeded,  apparently  from  the  rotonde, 
and  the  diligence  was  immediately  stopped. 
On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  scream 
had  proceeded  from  the  little  French  painter, 
who,  waking  in  the  night,  discovered  the 
blunderbussed  guard  peering  at  him  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern.  The  dress  and  scene 
added,  as  he  said,  to  the  narrative  of  a  dream, 
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not  unnaturally  gave  him  alarm,  and  he  had 
not  only  laid  down  all  his  funds,  but  had 
begun  to  disrobe  so  as  to  satisfy  his  foe,  and 
had  assistance  not  promptly  arrived,  he 
would  not  have  left  himself  even  the  scantiest 
raiment.  After  roars  of  laughter  at  his 
mistake  had  made  the  echoes  of  the  dark 
hill  and  valley  resound  again,  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  and  before  our  merriment 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  subside,  we  found 
ourselves,  at  about  2  a.m.,  at  Vittoria.  We 
had  only  time  sufficient  to  swallow  hastily  a 
jicara  of  chocolate  and  to  buy  each  two  dozen 
cigars,  which  latter  cost  one  franc,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  bad  had  they  been  a 
little  older. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  we  passed  the  rocky 
pass  of  Pancorbo,  Avhere  the  rocks  hang  over 
the  roads  fearfully,  and  soon  after  this  we 
reached  Miranda  del  Ebro,  where  the  custom- 
house of  Castile  again  examined  all  that  was 
not  ijlomhe  ;  for  whereas  free-trade  reigns  in 
the  Basque  provinces,  strict  protective  duties 
are  prevalent  in  Castile.  We  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Ebro,  and  were  in  the  latter 
province. 

Now  we  were  quite  in  a  new  tjj)e,  a  wild 
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barren  country,  chiefly  consisting  of  arid 
sun-scorched  plains,  patched  with  such  vege- 
tation only  as  nature  accords  to  it.  It  is 
the  emblem  of  its  race,  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. Capable  of  improvement,  but 
unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  its  capabilities, 
Castile  is  like  a  Castilian,  haughty  in  the 
bygone  fame  of  past  centuries,  but  con- 
temning immortality  for  themselves.  Poor 
and  proud  are  the  rugged  tracks,  and  not 
less  unstable  is  the  inhabitant  than  the  sand 
on  which  he  treads.  But  yet  there  are  green 
spots  upon  this  sterile  plain,  and  foreign 
energy  and  foreign  skill  turning  to  account 
these  oases  in  human  and  earthen  de- 
serts, will  some  day  raise  the  country,  if 
not  its  rulers,  to  a  position  worthy  of  its 
name. 

We  trotted  on  with  ten  mules  and  one 
muleteer.  The  duty  of  this  latter  is  to  run 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  urging  the  un- 
bridled, and  nearly  unharnessed,  animals  by 
oaths,  prods,  abuse,  and  stones.  A  bundle 
of  sticks  is  placed  in  the  hanquette,  and  at 
least  four  are  broken  every  stage.  First,  you 
will  see  the  zagal  poke  some  poor  beast  on 
one  side,  against  whom  he  seems  to  have  a 
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personal  spite;  then  pick  ii])  a  stone  and 
throw  it  at  liini  with  an  oath  ;  then  standing 
to  let  the  diligence  pass,  he  will  attack  some 
victim  on  the  other  side,  not  forgetting  an 
occasional  missile  for  his  first  friend ;  then  he 
will  get  on  the  seat  under  the  box,  but  only 
to  descend  immediately  after  to  recommence 
his  speed-increasing  manoeuvres. 

These  scenes  serve  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  road,  though,  })robabl3%  the  mules  could 
brook  the  dulness.  Our  mayoral,  however, 
coolly  assured  me  that  the  mules  do  not  feel 
the  blows,  that  they  were  rather  an  endearing 
encouragement  to  them  than  a  disagreeable 
incentive  to  speed.  We  now  reached  Burgos, 
where  we  had  no  time  given  to  us  to  see  the 
cathedral,  which  T  visited  on  my  return. 
Hunger  usurped  all  our  attention,  and  we 
did  ample  justice  to  the  fare.  A  soup  of  very 
thin  stock,  I  believe  it  is  called,  was  thickened 
by  large  slices  of  bread  being  sopped  in  it ; 
it  is  a  most  disgusting  compound,  but  rather 
a  favourite  in  Spain.  Then  an  olla  2)odrida, 
which  is  not  at  all  bad,  being  composed  thus, 
— beef  boiled  to  a  rag,  chicken  cooked  in  the 
same  primitive  manner,  pig's  face  and  bacon, 
slices  off  a  liighly  spiced  Valencian  sausage 
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called  chorizo,  and  a  stewed  pear,  all  placed 
on  unlimited  garhanzos,  a  kind  of  cross  be- 
tween a  large  pea  and  a  bean. — This  every 
one  eats  in  Spain,  the  noble  and  the  peasant 
— when  they  can  get  it. — Partridges  slain  in 
June,  a  stew  of  ring-doves,  nice  but  inde- 
scribable sweets,  bad  wine  and  unbounded 
fruit,  complete  the  repast ;  and,  for  a  hungry 
traveller,  worse  fare  might  be  found. 

We  left  this  with  regret  for  the  hard  seats 
of  the  diligence,  and  went  pattering  along 
with  twelve  mules.  As  we  were  thus  ham- 
mering away  with  the  wretched  beasts,  one 
of  our  wheelers,  a  horse  totally  unsupported 
by  bit  or  halter,  having  only  a  cincture 
round  his  neck  to  assist  in  dragging,  fell. 
All  the  others  immediately  stopped,  turned 
round,  and  kicked  or  reared  as  their  respective 
natures  prompted  them.  Before  I  had  had 
time  to  comprehend  clearly  what  had 
happened,  I  perceived  our  Spanish  friend, 
with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  con- 
siderable agility,  open  the  door  of  the  coupe, 
and  despite  his  being  somewhat  stout,  run 
down  the  hill  at  a  rapid  pace.  I  turned  my 
eyes  to  the  other  side,  and,  lo !  seated  on  a 
lofty  ridge,  safe  from  danger  and  from  harm, 

c  3 
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the  little  painter  was  taking  a  sketch  of  this 
scene,  so  truly  Spanish. 

Passing  on  through  rocky  Castile,  we  soon 
after  this  catastrophe  arrived  in  sight  of 
Madrid.  The  approach  was  not  remarkably 
prepossessing ;  but  at  length  we  rumbled 
over  stony  streets,  in  the  midst  of  lofty 
houses,  and  having  passed  again  through  the 
necessary  custom-house  ceremonies,  found 
ourselves  installed  in  the  Fonda  Peninsulares, 
the  best  hotel  at  Madrid,  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  worst  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  IXN— CAFES— LADIES— ZO-S'  POZZO^S- YERVENA- 

BULLFIGHT. 

The  Inn  at  which  we  resided — to  be  precise, 
— is  situated  in  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  the 
Regent  Street,  and  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
the  Charing  Cross  of  Madrid.  The  latter 
derives  its  name  from  a  salmon-coloured 
church  with  an  illuminated  clock,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  open  space  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  principal  streets.  This 
space  in  the  evening  is  the  resort  of  the 
quidnuncs  of  Madrid,  and  from  the  crowd 
that  postprandially  collects  thither,  raises 
the  capital  of  Spain  to  a  fictitious  value,  by 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  most  populous 
metropolis. 

Having  chosen  our  apartments,  and  suf- 
ficiently recruited  ourselves  by  ablutions 
which  our  dusty  journey  had  rendered 
necessary,  as  well  as  by  administering  pro- 
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vender  to  the  inner  man,  we  sallied  forth  to 
deliver  our  letters  of  introduction,  to  search 
for  those  addressed  to  us,  and  without  loss 
of  time  to  reconnoitre  the  wonders  of  a 
metropolis  as  yet  unknown.  And  how  many 
things  are  there  strange  and  Avondrous  in 
this  peninsular  capital, — an  European  town 
it  is,  but  how  completely  different  from 
others  I  had  seen  in  many  countries  ! 

Here  Semitic  lands  begin  to  dawn,  and  all 
that  is  seen  is  nearly  as  much  Oriental  as 
European.  I  beheld  Mcors  sitting  at  the 
doors  of  shops,  guarding  their  wares  with 
faces  of  dignified  imperturbability,  and  ever}^ 
countenance  that  passed  bore  the  swarthy 
stamp  of  Asiatic  or  of  African  blood.  The 
natives  wore  dresses  made  after  fashions 
exploded  for  two  or  three  years  in  trans- 
Pyrenean  lands,  and  everything  I  saw  tended 
to  confirm  my  preconceived  idea  that  this 
nook  of  land  had  but  little  in  common  with 
the  continent  to  which  it  is  joined  b}'  local 
position  only. 

We  experienced  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering our  names  amongst  those  for  wdiom 
letters  had  arrived,  which  cognomina  are 
posted   on   the    pillars   of  the   Post   Office, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  all  Englishmen  in 
Spain  bear  the  name  of  Esqre,  or  Sqre, 
according  to  the  powers  of  deciphering  that 
nature  or  education  has  accorded  to  the 
clerk  on  duty ;  but  having  at  last  succeeded 
in  proving  ourselves  to  belong  to  this 
extensive  family,  and  in  receiving  the  letters 
destined  for  us,  our  plans  with  regard  to  our 
tour  were  completely  altered.  Circumstances 
compelled  me  to  abandon  my  intention  of 

proceeding  southward,  and  R resolved  to 

remain  with  me  during  my  stay  at  Madrid ; 
thus,  though  I  was  obliged  to  postpone 
beholding  Andalusia  to  some  futm*e  occasion, 
I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  learning  and 
loving  wild  Castile,  and  of  making  many 
acquaintances  and  forming  many  friendships 
which  I  trust  will  last  for  so  long  or  short 
a  time  as  I  am  destined  to  tread  the  surface 
of  this  orb. 

Leaving  the  Post  Office,  with  eyes  on 
every  side,  we  walked  slowly  up  the  Callo  do 
Alcala,  a  magnificent  street,  bordered  by 
acacias,  and  for  width  I  should  think  nearly 
unrivalled.  At  last  perceiving  a  mfe,  a  fine 
large  room,  we  went  in  to  rest  our  limbs, 
weary  from  our  journe3^  and  to  refresh  our- 
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selves  with  some  of  the  coohng  drinks  for 
which  Madrid  is  celebrated:  this  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  me  to  give  a  description  of 
these  beverages,  which  are  unequalled  even  in 
Paris,  or  in  the  land  flowing  with  sling  and 
coblers.  First,  and  foremost,  peerless  and 
revivifying,  comes  agraz — pearl  of  drinks, 
talisman  of  potions, — pressed  from  the  pulp 
of  the  unripe  grape,  the  acid  freshness  of 
immaturity  is  tempered  with  pure  water  of 
icy  coldness ;  mixed  with  the  camomile  wine 
of  Southern  Spain,  the  Manzanilla,  it  gives 
fresh  life  to  the  w^eary  traveller,  and  he 
would  fain  die  whilst  its  luscious  fragrance 
still  lingers  on  his  lips.  Next  comes  orchata 
de  chufas,  Avhite  creamy  nutty  liquid,  sooth- 
ing the  soul,  excited  by  the  sun ;  then  we 
drink  orangeade  and  lemonade,  only  to  be 
made  in  Spain ;  and  last,  not  least,  leche 
helada,  fresh  goat's  milk,  rendered  more 
palatable  with  sugar  and  beaten  snow.  This 
last  liquid  is  not  lacking  in  the  smallest 
village  of  Spain,  as  goats  pervade  the  land ; 
and  as  tea  and  beer  are  indigenous  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  Great  Britain,  so  ice  or 
beaten  snow  is  to  be  found  in  the  meanest 
hamlet  of  Spain  ;  for  all  over  the  land  there 
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are  mountains  whose  heads  are  ever  capped 
in  white.  Such  drinks  bear  the  name  of 
sorhetes,  from  the  Persian  sherbets,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  quesitos  (literally  small 
cheeses),  hard  fi-ozen  creams  and  water  ices. 
These  are  the  only  things  sold  at  the  cafes  in 
Madrid,  which  do  not,  as  at  Paris,  profess  to 
give  any  eatables. 

While  engaged  in  the  agreeable  task  of 
drinking  and  staring,  a  woman  entered 
dressed  in  a  showy  Spanish  costume,  and 
bearing  a  guitar.  She  sang  us  many  popular 
little  melodies,  and  with  southern  fire,  as  she 
proceeded,  enacted  the  various  characters 
incidental  to  the  songs,  throwing  her  guitar 
high  in  air,  catching  it  and  thrumming 
on  the  back,  changing  her  keys  suddenly, 
and  astonishing  us  with  many  pleasing 
peculiarities,  in  which,  while  we  considered 
them  as  necessary  accessories  to  Spanish 
vocalism,  we  discovered  much  that  resem- 
bled the  salient  points  of  Americo-Ethiopian 
serenaders. 

As  soon  as  this  Maritana  of  Madrid  had 
made  an  end  of  singing,  the  cafe  in  which  we 
were,  yclept  the  Cafe  Suizo,  began  to  fill 
with  Spanish  dandies  and  well-dressed  ladies, 
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who  adjourn  to  flirt  and  eat  ices  at  these 
resorts  after  their  promenade  on  the  Prado ; 
and  here,  too,  the  manners  of  the  people 
struck  us  with  a  pleasing  strangeness.  i\Ien 
sat  with  tlie  fair  dames  they  were  escorting, 
smoking  their  cigars  and  ^j>r7^j>eZitos,  never 
dreaming  of  an  apology  to  their  gentle  com- 
panions for  indulging  in  a  hahit  that  is 
practised  in  the  most  refined  drawing-rooms 
of  the  country.  The  ladies  talked  and  laughed 
without  reserve,  and  in  a  manner  which  in 
cold  Albion  would  perhaps  be  considered  not 
quite  consistent  with  decorum,  but  not  the 
less  pleasing  to  us  from  its  novelty,  and  the 
charming  appearance  of  the  soft  beings  whose 
natural  grace  and  frankness  had  never  been 
confined  by  tlie  straight-laced  regulations  of 
septentrional  etiquette.  Still,  though  delighted 
by  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  the  fair  Madri- 
lenian  w^omen,  we  could  not  be  blinded  to 
the  miserable  inferiority  of  their  companions. 
The  beaux  of  Madrid  are  usually  quite  boys 
fi'om  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, — los 
polios,  or  chickens,  as  they  are  aptly  termed, 
who,  forced  forward  faster  tlian  even  the 
ardent  sun  of  Spain  necessitates,  ape  the 
vices  of  older  men,  without  any  of  the  nobler 
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qualities  which  partly  redeem  such  follies. 
In  the  words  of  a  satirical  song  written  on 
them,  "  they  infest  all  salons,  insulting  ladies 
with  coarse  double  entendres,  too  palpable  to 
deserve  the  name,  thus  endeavouring  to  keep 
up  their  manly  character."  Insolent  and  con- 
ceited, nothing  can  snub  them,  and  they  are 
seen  and  heard  everywhere  lying  respecting 
their  fabulous  conquests,  and  boasting  of  the 
worst  depravity  and  the  lowest  disreputable 
vices,  with  the  lack  of  tact  and  bad  taste  of 
precocious  juvenility.  Nobles,  they  glory  in 
meanness ;  though  born  gentlemen,  they 
affect  the  blackguardisms  of  the  mob  they 
venture  to  despise.  True,  there  are  one  or 
two  bright  exceptions,  but  not  sufficient,  I 
fear,  to  redeem  the  class  from  universal 
reprobation.  This  class  have  only  started 
up  of  later  years,  and  will  tend  to  render  the 
Spanish  race  still  more  degenerate ;  for 
among  those  who  are  older,  who  had  entered 
the  world  at  a  suitable  age,  ere  this  fast  dis- 
position had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  minds 
of  children,  we  found  many,  who,  besides 
being  agreeable  companions,  by  their  talents 
and  accomplishments,  could  gain  for  them- 
selves a  good  position  in  any  country. 
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On  leaving  the  cafe,  we  met  a  friend  of 

R 's,  who  had  been  resident  some  time  in 

Madrid,  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  kindness 
and  attention  to  us  during  our  stay  were 
unabating.  He  informed  us  that  a  mrvena — 
a  kind  of  night-fair  and  feast — was  going 
on,  to  celebrate  the  day  of  some  one  of  the 
many  saints  to  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  assigns  festivities. 

The  Calle  de  Alcala,  and  the  Prado,  with 
its  continuation,  the  Fuente  Castillana,.  which 
traverse  at  right  angles  the  main  street,  were 
lighted  up  with  dim  lamps,  attached  to  stalls 
at  which  all  kinds  of  wares  were  vended.  At 
the  first  step,  we  saw  a  little  temporary 
warehouse  displaying  saints  manufactured 
in  china  and  other  materials;  at  the  next 
a  booth  dealing  in  a  dirty  kind  of  greasy 
cake,  and  a  bad  sort  of  brandy,  called  Leche 
de  viejas ;  then  we  beheld  toys,  fans,  parasols, 
lace,  castanets,  daggers,  and  every  species  of 

"  Fine  knacks  for  ladies,  cheap,  choice,  brave,  and  new," 

appropriate  to  the  country,  and  inviting  pur- 
chasers. Every  now  and  then  the  twang  of 
a  guitar  and  the  click  of  castanets  informed 
us  that  dancing  of  some  kind  was  going  on  ; 
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but  this  not  being  a  good  specimen,  I  will 
defer  my  description  of  Spanish  saltation  to 
a  future  time,  when  I  saw  the  cream  of 
dancing,  both  professional  and  amateur. 
Sometimes  sights  of  little  children  attracted 
us,  who,  having  been  given  some  little  Saint 
or  Virgin,  had  withdrawn  to  dark  corners, 
near  trees,  or  behind  the  booths,  and,  in  their 
innocence,  worshipped  the  holy  bauble  as 
they  were  shown  by  the  teaching  of  their 
perverted  faith. 

Occasionally — but  seldom,  to  the  credit  of 
Spain — we  encountered  some  man  roaring 
drunk,  screaming  his  salutations  in  the 
market-place,  but  very  good-natured  in  spite 
of  his  spirituous  aberration  ;  his  usual  fami- 
liarity being  the  offer  of  a  dram  or  a  cigar 
(to  make  a  bull),  the  universal  olive-branch 
of  Spain.  Having  refused  a  multitude  of 
invitations  both  from  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
we  returned  to  our  inn,  tired  and  pleased 
with  our  first  experience  of  IMadrid  life. 

On  re-entering  the  inn,  we  were  informed 
by  Joachim,  the  waiter,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  us,  more  Ilispanorum,  to  be  our 
servant  during  our  sojourn,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  grand  bullfight  was  to  take 
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place.  Montes,  the  great  espada  or  matador, 
he  told  us,  was  to  perform,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  to  be  executed  "  iu  a  style  of 
unprecedented  splendour,"  as  the  playljills 
have  it.  He,  ingenuous  youth !  with  his 
usual  forethought,  had  secured  for  us  two 
seats  in  the  shade,  and  we  retired  to  our 
rest,  imagining  mantillas  and  dreaming  of 
bulls. 


Dressed  as  northerns,  we  sallied  forth  to 
see  a  spectacle  of  Avliich  we  had  heard  so 
much,  eager  to  behold  it ;  but,  on  starting, 
an  undefined  feeling  of  anticipatory  regret — 
a  vague  sense  of  prospective  remorse — took 
possession  of  us :  a  modification  of  that  sen- 
timent which  a  man  must  feel  who  is  on  the 
point  of  committing  a  murder,  or  of  throwing 
over  his  constituents.  We  had  been  told  and 
had  read  of  the  cruelty  of  the  sport,  the 
horses  that  were  slain,  the  limbs  that  were 
broken,  and  the  torture  of  the  bulls  ;  but  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  and  the  gaiet}^  of  the 
scene,  as  we  wandered  towards  the  locus  in 
quo,  soon  dispelled  these  foreboding  and 
humane  dispositions,  and  casting  prejudices 
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to  the  wild  winds  of  the  Guadarrama,  we 
revelled  in  the  universal  joy. 

Much  was  there  to  please  us.  As  we 
placed  our  feet  outside  the  door,  we  seemed 
to  have  paid  and  entered  into  one  of  Bur- 
ford's  panoramas.  In  our  room  we  were  in 
the  dirtiest  part  of  France ;  in  the  street  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  cleanest  part  of  Spain. 
A  long  noble  street,  bordered  by  sweet- 
smelling  green-leaved  trees,  spread  its  wide 
length  straight  before  us,  and  the  parti- 
coloured mob  that  covered  the  space  seemed 
as  a  river  reflected  in  a  kaleidoscope.  At 
different  points  of  the  street,  until  we  reached 
the  Puerta  de  Alcala,  out  of  which  is  built 
the  ^^/«;?«  de  toros,  dragoons  in  ^tIIow  or  in 
scarlet,  and  helmets  like  those  of  our  Life- 
guards, were  stationed  doing  policemen's 
duty.  Omnibuses  studded  the  place — not 
the  dark  chests  which  bear  British  carcasses 
to  the  Bank,  Cremorne,  and  other  places  of 
refined  amusement,  but  a  nice  long  box  Avith 
an  awning  and  pendant  curtains.  Cabs  and 
Broughams  strewed  the  Puerta  del  Sol  in 
delicious  confusion,  increased  rather  than 
remedied  b}^  the  exertions  of  the  orderlies; 
but,  rejecting  all  conveyance,  we  lounged  on, 
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drinking  in  the  new  sights  with  avidity: 
nothing  reminded  us  of  what  we  had  seen, — 
the  land  seemed  but  as  a  landing-place  for 
further  travel.  A  Spanish  hidalgo  passes — 
hijo  de  algo — a  son  of  something ; — certainly 
he  is  so, — but  what  is  the  something  ?  Can 
he  tell  us  ? — I  doubt  it. — Send  him  on  ;  who 
comes  next? — Another: — Who  are  you, friend? 

— Hijo  de . — Pass  on ;  I  doubt  you. — Who 

is  an  hidalgo  ? — That  man  got  up  even  as 
for  a  ball,  in  a  black  frock  coat  (the  pink  of 
costume  in  Spain),  a  white  waistcoat,  and  dark 
supplements;  for  here  they  wear  evening 
clothes  in  the  morning,  and  vice  versa.  Now 
comes  a  calesa,  a  kind  of  cab  mounted  with- 
out springs  on  a  foot-board,  on  which,  or  on 
the  shafts,  sits  the  driver,  clad  simply  in 
black  conical  hat,  shirt,  dark  trousers,  and 
crimson  sash,  out  of  which  gleams  his  nahaja. 
This  vehicle  dashes  on  wildly,  and  nearly 
runs  over  us,  and,  turning  to  see  from  whom 
the  peals  of  merry  laughter  at  the  disaster 
proceed,  we  perceive  one  or  two  manolas — 
the  grisettes  of  IMadrid — chaperoned  by  their 
manolo,  who  bears  a  long  stick,  in  addition 
to  a  dress  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
calesero.     These  manolas  are  most  drama- 
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tically  attired.  A  short  gaudy  dress,  flounced 
with  black  lace,  displays  the  delicate  ankles 
and  tiny  feet  of  INIoorish  blood,  and  a  fan,  and 
black  silk  or  lace  mantilla  thrown  gracefully 
on  the  head,  complete  the  costume.  Some- 
times a  cap,  or  even  a  many-coloured  silk 
handkerchief  forms  the  only  covering;  but 
their  small  heads  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage  in  these  head-dresses  than  they 
could  be  in  bonnets,  which  hide  their  classical 
shape,  and  encumber  the  graceful  motions  of 
the  throat.  A  rumour  prevails  in  Madrid  that 
these  ladies  wear  daggers  in  their  right  liga, 
or  garter ; — but — quien  sahe  f — who  can  tell  ? 
Now  another  dress  attracts  our  notice ;  a  majo 
— literally,  "  slang  swell,"  —  gleams  in  true 
Spanish  fashion,  such  as  we  see  in  engrav- 
ings, and  which  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  province  of  Andalusia.  Richly  made,  it 
is  often  affected  at  bullfights  by  gentlemen, 
and  is  very  graceful.  It  consists  of,  first,  a 
black  velvet  hat,  with  a  low,  nearly  conical 
crown,  and  from  the  brim  rises  a  little 
parapet,  of  nearly  the  same  height ;  on  the 
left  of  it  two  black  plush  balls  are  placed 
one  on  the  crown,  the  other  opposite,  on  the 
parapet;   secondly,  a  black  jacket,  covered 
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with  braid  and  silver  ornaments  and  buttons 
— the  ambition  as  to  the  latter  being  new 
silver  pesetas,  or  francs  ;  tliirdly,  a  waistcoat, 
often  of  a  gaudy  colour,  without  any  collar, 
of  the  make  affected  by  French  dandies  of 
the  present  age,  and  ornamented  with  filigree 
buttons.  Then  the  everlasting  crimson  sash, 
tied  many  times  round  the  waist,  the  end  of 
which  forms  a  pocket  for  money;  in  its 
folds  is  held  the  unfailing  knife.  Those  whose 
legs  can  bear  publicity,  wear  short  black 
breeches  and  gaiters;  those  who  are  not 
blessed  with  swelling  calves,  long  black  or 
very  resonant  trousers,  made  full.  Everybody 
is  shouting,  smoking,  and  laughing.  Cries  of 
"  Quien  quiere  agua  f"  from  the  water-carriers, 
fill  the  street,  and  little  boys,  in  search  of 
lucre,  run  about  offering  lighted  ropes  even 
to  those  whose  cigars  are  blazing.  At  length 
the  Prado  is  passed,  and,  on  approaching  the 
gate,  the  water-carts  are  seen  going  to  the 
Plaza. 

I  never  saw  such  a  primitive  idea  for  a 
new  invention  (for  it  is  new)  as  these.  A 
large  barrel  is  mounted  on  a  square  frame 
and  two  wheels,  the  whole  being  drawn  by 
two  mules.     From  the  back  of  this  barrel 
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emerges  a  long  flexible  leathern  hose  or  pipe, 
the  end  of  which  is  tied  up  and  pricked  so  as 
to  form  a  rose ;  a  long  rope  extends  from  the 
end  of  this  hose  to  some  distance,  and  a  man 
walking  behind  sways  the  latter  from  side  to 
side  by  means  of  the  former,  and  thus  effec- 
tually lays  the  dust. 

Finally,  and  after  much  difficulty,  Ave  attain 
the  door  that  leads  to  our  places,  and  with- 
out having  to  show  our  tickets,  which  are 
collected  during  the  performance,  we  find 
ourselves  safely  located  in  the  arena. 

Dazzled  and  confused  by  the  mixture  of 
the  scene,  we  scarce  w^ere  able  at  first  to 
comprehend  what  we  saw  ;  but  on  recovering 
from  the  giddiness  caused  by  the  circular 
appearance  of  the  singular  and  varied  assem- 
blage, we  were  delighted. 

The  plaza  de  toros  is  thus  constructed. 
Extending  round  a  large  arena  is  built  a 
palisade,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  over 
which  the  fighters,  when  hard  pressed,  vault ; 
in  this  feat  they  are  assisted  by  a  step  stuck 
to  the  paling,  at  the  height  of  about  twenty 
inches  from  the  ground.  Four  swing-gates, 
through  which  the  horses,  bulls,  &c.,  are 
admitted,  alone  interrupt  the  otherwise  un- 
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broken  circle.  About  eight  feet  beyond  this 
safeguard,  forming  an  outer  ring,  is  a  higher 
wooden  wall,  and  a  couloir,  behind  which,  on 
graduated  benches,  sit  the  profanum  vulgus — 
the  2^uehlo,  the  most  amusing  portion  of  the 
spectators.  This  part  is  in  fact  the  pit  of  the 
bullfight.  Glance  your  eye  on  the  highest  of 
these  seats,  and  j^ou  behold  a  gallery  stretch- 
ing round,  covered,  and  containing  three 
rows  of  benches,  where  the  bourgeoisie  and 
unsubscribing  portion  of  the  aristocracy  can 
take  places ;  and  above  this  gallery, again,  runs 
another,  intituled  the  palcos,  or  boxes,  divided 
into  separate  portions,  some  of  which  are 
hired  for  the  season  by  families,  while  others 
are  omnibus  boxes,  or  let  off  in  ephemeral 
places.  In  these  latter  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  seats;  we  had  a  taUoncillo,  i.e.,  a 
back  seat,  which  gives  you  the  advantage  of  a 
dorsal  support.  A  lady  sat  in  the  ceiitro  below 
me,  and  without  any  false  pride,  used  my 
knees  as  a  back,  and  looked  very  indignant 
whenever  I  attempted  to  alter  the  position  of 
her  dossier. 

The  royal  box  is  placed  over  one  entrance, 
opposite  the  bull's  stable,  and  next  to  it  is 
the  box  of  the  ayuntamiento,  or  corporation, 
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whence  the  corregidor  administers  the  police 
of  the  arena.  Over  the  bull's  entrance  sits 
a  military  band.  Now  to  look  round  and 
examine  the  company.  Lo !  we  behold  gay 
Andalusians,  majos  thinking  themselves  un- 
approachable, manolas,  Gallicians,  whose 
attire  is  indescribable,  lovely  women  glancing 
their  bright  eyes,  and  shaded  with  black  or 
white  mantillas,  while  watching  them  are 
natives  of  many  lands, — Moors,  Spaniards  in 
evening  toilette  Englishmen,  practising  mous- 
taches, in  their  national  habit,  with  that  stare 
so  full  of  meaning,  and  that  timid  and  uncon- 
temptuous  smile  so  much  their  characteristic, 
and  Frenchmen  really  enjoying  themselves. 
Men  are  selling  oranges,  and  throwing  them 
everywhere,  with  handkerchiefs  containing 
copper  change  for  small  silver  pieces.  Tobacco 
is  puffing  in  every  direction.  AVomen  are 
screaming  water  and  iced  drinks,  men  are 
selling  fans,  shaped  like  fire-screens,  roughly 
made  of  an  old  newspaper,  and  a  half-peeled 
stick.  Jokes  are  bandied  about — short,  quick, 
sarcastic  jokes,  sharp  as  the  steel  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  returned.  A  tauromachia 
is  evidently  the  only  sight  for  which  a 
Spaniard  cares.     The  Spanish  origin  must  ])e 

D  2 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  Irish,  for  the  chief 
distinction  of  either  nation  is  a  hulh     But 

"  Sec,  to  their  desks  Apollo's  sons  repair," 

and  a  blast  of  trumpets  ushers  in  some  two  or 
three  mounted  soldiers  to  clear  the  course, 
and  I  see  the  heart  of  mv  knee-friend  below 
me  flutter  at  the  thoughts  of  the  impending 
contest.  Now  another  flourish  of  wind  instru- 
ments, and  one  of  the  side  gates  opens  to 
admit  a  mounted  alguazil,  who  is  attired  in 
the  old  Spanish  costume — a  feathered  hat, 
sAvord,  ruff",  short  cloak,  doublet,  silk  knee- 
thingumbobs  and  stockings.  He  is  followed 
by  the  jncadors,  mounted  on  horses  at  which 
a  British  knacker  would  look  twice  ere  com- 
mitting himself  to  purchase  them,  blindfolded, 
poor  beasts,  and  accoutred  with  a  sharp 
curb,  and  a  high  demipique  saddle,  in  which 
the  mildest  horseman  would  feel  himself 
secure. 

The  riders  wear  a  broad  hat,  a  jacket, 
aiguilletted  and  embroidered,  sufficiently  open 
to  exhibit  a  Avaistcoat  somewhat  similar,  a 
sash,  thick  chamois-leather  knees,  and  boots 
padded  with  iron  ;  they  carry  in  their  hands 
a  stout  lance,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  prong, 
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long  enough  to  repulse  the  bull,  but  not 
calculated  to  kill  him. 

Then  come  the  matadors  or  espadas,  clothed 
in  a  light  jacket,  trimmed  most  expensively, 
being  covered  with  amulets,  charms,  embroi- 
dery, stones,  and  other  devices,  laced  velvet 
breeches,  and  white  silk  stockings.  These 
wear  a  kind  of  bag  at  the  back  of  the  head,  in 
which  long  hair  is  gathered  up, — a  wig,  I  am 
told,  as  out  of  the  ring  the  torero's  hair  is 
closely  clipped,  like  that  of  all  other  Spaniards. 
Next  in  order  march  the  handeinllos,  who 
wear  a  dress  somewhat  similar,  though  less 
ornamented,  and  the  chulos  still  plainer,  bear- 
ing on  their  arms  their  many-coloured  ccqyas 
or  cloaks,  the  waving  of  which,  to  distract 
and  infuriate  the  bull,  forms  their  duty. 

Gaily  caparisoned  horses,  harnessed  four- 
and-four  abreast,  with  a  driver  walking 
behind  holding  the  reins,  close  the  cavalcade. 
They  are  destined  to  drag  away  the  carcasses 
of  defunct  bulls  and  horses. 

After  having  passed  and  saluted  the  mag- 
nates, the  actors  arrange  themselves  in  their 
allotted  stations  round  the  arena.  The 
picador  being  placed,  one  on  the  left  of  the 
bull's  gate,  the  other  a  little  further  on.     The 
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horses  gallop  off  to  wait  till  their  services  are 
required,  and  in  their  haste  cause  the  tumble 
of  their  Jehu,  which  practical  joke,  on  their 
parts,  excites  the  laughter  of  the  easily 
amused  public  to  such  a  pitch  that  their 
roars  resound  for  some  minutes.  These  off, 
the  alguazil,  hat  in  hand,  rides  nearly  under 
the  box  of  the  corregidor,  and  having  caught 
the  key  of  the  stables,  trots  to  give  it  to  a 
chulo,  who  immediately  opens  the  gate.  The 
alguazil  gallops  off  through  the  opposite 
exit,  as  though  in  terror  for  his  life,  and  this 
jest,  repeated  weekly  at  every  bullfight, 
again  induces  the  popular  cachinnation. 

The  bull  darts  out  ferocious,  irritated  at 
the  last  moment  by  a  bunch  of  ribbons  being 
nailed  into  his  shoulder;  misguided  brute — he 
feels  the  pain  more  than  the  distinction. 
The  door  clashes  behind  him,  and  he  attacks 
the  nearest  picador.  He  sprang  against 
Sevilla,  who  received  him  on  the  point  of  his 
spear,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  repulsed 
him.  The  bull  left  him  to  attack  his  next 
antagonist,  and  Sevilla  gallops  beyond  his 
comrade  to  prepare  for  the  next  onset. 
Taurus  now  flew  at  Picador  No.  2,  whose 
designation  I  forget,  as  also  the  place  of  his 
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birth,  which  is  always  given  in  the  pro- 
gramme ;  the  mighty  animal  meeting  here 
with  better  success,  plunged  his  long  horns 
into  the  bowels  of  the  horse.  The  poor 
beast's  entrails  gush  out,  he  is  lifted  high  in 
the  air  by  the  bull's  immense  strength,  and 
then  falls  a  heavy  crash  on  the  jjicador's  leg. 
The  chulos  rush  with  their  capas  to  lead  the 
bull  to  another  victim,  and  to  replace  the 
fallen  man  on  his  legs.  The  latter  instantly 
feels  the  ears  of  his  steed.  Should  they 
prove  to  be  cold,  it  is  a  sign  of  immediate 
death ;  the  saddle  and  bridle  are  removed 
and  placed  on  another  animal  for  the  picador 
to  mount,  and  the  beast  is  allowed  to  breathe 
his  last  undisturbed ;  but  should  they  feel 
warm,  as  often  occurs,  the  unhappy  animal  is 
beaten  with  sticks  till  he  rises,  is  remounted, 
and  forced  to  gallop  to  his  place  to  stand 
another  attack  ;  and  frequently  he  treads  on 
his  intestines,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  as 
he  is  urged  on  to  eke  the  few  minutes  of  his 
life  in  providing  a  morbid  excitement  to  a 
half-civilised  people.  This  is  the  only  really 
revolting  part  of  the  exhibition,  but,  as 
though  to  counterbalance  the  brutality,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  my  fair  neighbour  shudder 
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at  the  sight.  Her  feelings  of  disgust,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  confidently,  are 
universally  shared  in  by  the  ladies  of  Spain, 
many  of  whom  reprobate  the  entire  spectacle, 
and  all  of  whom  agree  with  me  that  this  act 
at  least  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  nation 
at  large,  however,  think  differently,  and  as 
four  other  horses  were  thus  treated  by  the 
bull,  rendered  furious  by  the  flutter  of  the 
skilfully  applied  capas,  the  applause  was 
actually  stunning. 

At  last,  tired,  exhausted,  and  sated  with 
blood,  the  bull  thinks  to  gain  a  few  moments' 
repose,  or,  perhaps,  to  have  baffled  his  tor- 
mentors ;  but  vain  hope !  little  does  he  know 
the  inveterac}'  of  his  foes,  and  that  his  death, 
made  a  lingering  torture,  alone  will  satisfy 
them ;  wuth  this  expectation,  however,  he 
desists  fi'om  slaughter,  stands  in  a  corner 
and  bellows. 

The  presiding  spirit  of  the  play  "  nods  a 
new  signal,"  a  few  notes  of  music,  and  the 
handerilleros  commence  their  work.  Small 
darts,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  decorated 
with  cut  and  coloured  paper,  are  held  one  in 
each  hand,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hande- 
rilleros to  rush  up  to  the  bull's  very  face, 
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and  to  affix  one  of  these  annoying  weapons 
on  either  side  of  his  neck.  As  he  does  this, 
attendant  chulos,  m3Tmidons  of  evil,  stand 
ready  to  furnish  more  instruments  for  the 
gestion  of  this  torment.  This  scene  of  the 
play  is  very  graceful  and  interesting.  The 
telite,  a  small  wiry  man,  sways  his  body  to 
and  fro  with  the  stinging  weapons  stretched 
out,  ready  to  be  fixed  into  the  shoulder  of 
his  dumb  foe.  He  awaits  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  suddenly  darting  forward  "  like 
buttered  lightning,"  he  does  the  deed,  and 
dodges  nimbly  from  the  retaliation  he  de- 
serves. Four  pairs  are  successively  planted, 
and  the  poor  bull,  balked  in  his  vengeance, 
and  irritated  to  madness,  shrieks,  bellows, 
foams,  and  wildly  rages  in  his  endeavours  to 
throw  the  insidious  points  from  his  flesh. 

"He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes; 
Dart  follows  dart  ;  lance,  lance  ;  loud  bellowings  speak  his  woes." 

The  active  fighters  successfully  keep  out 
of  his  way,  and  he  occasionally  vents  his  ire 
by  leaping  over  the  first  barrier,  and  excites 
a  laugh  by  causing  amateurs,  who  have  se- 
cretly crept  into  the  inter  or  dinium,  (as  much 
recherche  as  the  wings  of  a  theatre,)  to  jump 
into  the  arena  to  avoid  the  outpouring  of  his 
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wrath.  Now  he  rushes  round  the  passage, 
beaten  Avith  staves  by  the  surrounding  ma^ 
nolos,  laden  with  abuse,  and  as  the  nearest 
gate  is  swung  open,  he  once  more  charges 
into  the  battle-field — 

"  Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And  wildly  staring,  spurns  with  sounding  foot 
The  sand  •  •  •  * 

*  *  *         Wide  waving  to  and  fro 

His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eyes'  dilated  glow."  * 

The  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  approaches  : 
the  " light  limbed  matador''  kneels  to  receive 
permission  to  deal  the  death-stroke  to  the 
bull,  and  a  deep  silence  pervades  the  whole 
assembly.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  cor- 
regidor,  expecting  the  never-refused  signal ; 
the  great  body  of  the  toreros  flock  en  masse 
in  one  corner :  the  tired  bull,  panting  in  his 
nook,  knows  not  what  to  make  of  his  short 
respite. — The  corregidor  bends  his  head,  and 
the  strong  man  prepares  to  slay  the  wearied 
brute. 

*  These  quotations  from  "  Childe  Harold  "  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nised. Lord  Byron's  description  of  the  bull-fight,  though  circum- 
stantially not  quite  correct,  is  a  splendid  and  graphic  picture  of  the 
exciting  amusement. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BULLFIGHT  CONTINUED— ANECDOTES  THEREOF— 
BADI— TALE. 

"Great  qualities  are  insufficient  in  them- 
selves to  command  success,  if  skill  be 
wanting  to  direct  them."  To  this  effect 
speaks  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  many  autho- 
rities, both  ancient  and  modern,  can  be 
cited  in  support  of  his  assertion ;  therefore, 
a  fortiori,  force,  however  immense,  is  useless, 
unless  aided  by  science  of  some  kind. 

Thus  of  old,  Atlas,  a  man  of  gi-eat  strength, 
is  reported  to  have  sustained  the  world  on 
his  shoulders — but  Archimedes,  an  indi- 
vidual of  not  half  the  muscle,  volunteered 
to  move  it  on  a  few  rollers.  Hercules  would 
never  have  cleansed  the  stables  of  Augeas 
had  he  not  rendered  his  surprising  power 
subservient  to  some  knowledge  he  possessed 
in  civil  engineering ;  and  Xerxes,  with  all 
his    hosts,    was    nearly   frustrated    in    his 
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invasion  of  Greece  by  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  clever  natives.  But  more 
modern  instances  can  be  cited  to  bear  out 
the  truth  of  this  old  saw.  We  have  seen 
the  valiant  Napier  with  a  few  well  dis- 
ciplined troops  rout  thousands  of  irregular 
heathens,  and  (for  nothing  is  so  hannless 
as  a  little  national  pride)  in  most  of  our 
contests  with  the  French  and  others,  we 
have  seen  our  arms,  though  in  a  numerical 
minority,  conquer  by  force  of  head.  Armies 
have  been  stemmed  by  a  few  omnibuses 
upset  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  steam-engine  being  capsised  by  a 
small  stone  methodically  placed  on  the  rails. 
A  big  bully  at  school  is  often  baffled  by  the 
fistic  science  of  some  junior  champion,  as  a 
turkey-cock  cries  craven  before  the  expert- 
ness  of  a  spruce  bantam.  I  have  never 
beheld,  however,  a  more  complete  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  skill  to  force,  and  of  man, 
as  the  aristocrat  of  nature,  than  in  the  final 
contest  between  him  and  his  taurine  anta- 
gonist; and  my  feelings  were  not  singular, 
all  present  held  the  same.  As  the  human 
advances  to  the  brute,  a  dead  silence  per- 
vades the  whole  assembly.     Even  the  most 
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frivolous  are  liushed  by  the  apparent  philo- 
sophy of  the  scene.  The  most  callous  feels 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  struggle  between  the 
"  Chiclanero  "  and  the  bull  Bonito,  but  that 
it  is  a  combat  between  reason  and  vacuity, 
between  speech  and  dumbness,  of  soul 
against  body,  of  man  against  brute.  The 
thunderer,  the  bull,  whose  strength  alone 
could  hurl  a  dozen  human  beings  into 
eternity,  is  powerless  before  a  little  man  of 
deep  skill.  The  bull  but  lately  taken  from 
his  wilds,  dashes  in  honest  fierceness  against 
his  foe,  and  expects  fearlessly  a  similar 
attack  ;  but  it  is  not  blow  for  blow  he  finds, 
but  insidious  weapons  and  glittering  points 
that  he  has  not  conceived. 

The  signal  given,  Jose  Redondo,  called  the 
Chiclanero,  as  he  is  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Chiclana,  whence  also  his  uncle  Montes  derives 
his  origin,  throws  away  his  cap  as  though  for 
joy,  and  waving  in  his  left  hand  his  muleta, 
a  crimson  cloth  attached  to  a  stick,  and  in 
his  right  a  glittering  Toledan  blade,  he 
advances  to  the  bull.  Good  gracious !  my 
friend  before  me  is  now  in  no  need  of  any- 
thing to  lean  against.  Look  at  her.  She 
stands  up,  and  deserting  me,  her  tried  ally, 
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places    her    lily    hands    on    the    shoulders 
of   a    man    in    front,   equally  with    me  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  pantingly  watches  the 
issue  of  the  contest.     But  the  fight  is  too 
exciting  even  for  her  ingratitude  to  move  me, 
and  rising,  I  too  am  absorbed  in  the  show. 
Scornfully  Redondo  stands  before  the  beast, 
curls  his  lip  and  waves  his  flag  as  he  awaits 
the    onset.     Little    does    the    actual    fiffht 
excite  his  practised  feelings ;  suspense  has 
no  effect  on   him.     He   already  knows  the 
denouement ;  he  can  tell  you  from  the  bull's 
eye  even  the  plan  of  his  attack.     He  perhaps 
has  some   emulation  to  perform  some  new 
marvel  of  intrepidity  ;  perhaps  he  has  pro- 
mised some  bright-eyed  beauty  to  do  so,  and 
to  lay  at  her  feet  the  bull's  shoulder-knot, 
the  trophy  of  the  day.     Yet  he  is  assured  of 
his  triumph,  and  his  success  palls  on  him. 
Again  he  waves  the  blood-red  flag,  and  the 
bull  uttering  a  mighty  roar,  charges  at  him 
ventre  d  terre.  The  expert  little  man  lifts  his 
muleta  and  allows  him  to  pass  underneath. 
Agah]  he  w^alks  boldly  to  the  bull's  front, 
but  this  time  stands  a  few  feet  further  on ; 
shaking  the  rag  before   him  with   an  irri- 
tating swing,   he  prepai-es    to   draw   down 
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applause :  again  the  powerful  beast  renews 
the  onslaught,  and  thinking  but  of  vengeance, 
dashes  on  his  foe,  his  nose  nearly  touching 
the  earth.  The  Madrid  Chick,  as  my  friend 
R.  irreverently  called  him,  lifting  his  stal- 
wart leg  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  bull's 
broad  front,  stepped  on  the  other  side. 

Oh,  for  inspiration  to  describe  the  joy, 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  moment  !  The  Chi- 
danero  could  during  that  lightning  space 
have  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  had  he 
wished  it — but  he  stood  unmoved.  One 
simultaneous  roar  showed  the  delight  of  the 
populace ;  my  lady  friend  threw  herself  in 
entrancement  against  my  unfortunate  legs, 
and  nearly  swooned ;  she  gasped  from  emo- 
tion ;  I  thought  the  force  of  applause  could  no 
further  go,  and  should  have  participated  in 
the  entire  feeling,  had  not  a  pin  from  the 
Madrilenia's  dress  affixed  itself  in  my  shin, 
and  as  my  civility  precluded  my  interrupting 
the  indulgence  of  her  feehngs,  my  attention 
was  absorbed  in  the  pain.  Luckily,  however, 
this  was  not  to  be  endured  long.  In  less  than 
five  seconds  after  the  Chiclanero's  first  feat, 
he  performed  the  final  one.  The  shouts  had 
not  subsided  ere  Bonito  had  again  returned 
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to  the  attack,  and  the  ready  Redondo,  whom 
nothing-  could  distract,  extending  his  hand 
between  the  horns,  plunged  the  cold  steel 
six  inches  into  his  neck,  where  the  spine 
bone  joins  the  skull.  The  fleshy  mass  fell 
heavy  to  the  ground  : — 

"  Incidit  ictus 
Ingens  ad  tcrram  duplicato  poplite  Taurus. 
Consurgimt  gemitu  lUspani,  totusque  remugit 
Mons  circura,  et  vocem  late  nemora  alta  remittunt." 

La  Madrilenia  actually  shed  tears. 

This  was  the  right  method  of  killing  the 
bull,  luckily  for  the  killer  ;  for  should  he  not 
give  the  last  stroke  properly,  i.e.  expose 
himself  sufficiently  to  danger,  he  is  imme- 
diately cast  into  prison,  and  there  detained 
until  public  outcry  is  satisfied.  The  Chi- 
clanero  had  carried  out  the  theory  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  The  bull  scarcely 
staggered  ere  he  fell,  did  not  bleed,  and 
performed  his  part  to  perfection.  As  the 
horses  trotted  in  to  drag  off"  the  slain,  the 
victor,  bowing  to  the  deafening  shouts  that 
greeted  him,  marched  round  the  circle, 
amidst  a  shower  of  cigars.  In  old  days 
broad  pieces  of  red  gold  were  the  guerdon  of 
conqueror.     As  he  passed  to  our  quarter,  we 
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felt  in  our  pockets,  and  found  the  Vittoria 
cigars  before  mentioned,  whicli  we  had  not 
been  able  to  smoke.  Off  went,  first  one,  then 
another,  like  balls  from  a  steam-gun.  The 
presents  of  the  two  Ingleses  nearly  equalled 
those  of  the  whole  assembly.  Loud  cheers 
applauded  our  generosity ;  and  as  the  fair 
one  near  us  turned  to  reward  us  with  a 
bright  beam  from  her  eyes,  I  felt  most 
criminal ;  guilty  in  any  court  of  obtaining 
smiles  under  false  pretences.  Another  burst 
of  trumpets  announces  another  blatant  hero  ; 
but  as  I  am  unwilling  to  bore  the  reader 
with  seven  other  recitals  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, let  us  imagine  the  amusement  over, 
and  leave  the  arena  to  see  the  final  desti- 
nation of  some  of  the  chief  performers. 
Behind  the  plaza  lie  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
horses,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  night  to 
the  plains  beyond  Madrid.  If  you  go  thither 
next  morning  you  will  see  nothing  but 
gnawed  bones  and  skeletons,  for  the  vultures, 
the  sewers  of  undrained  lands,  carry  off  the 
flesh  during  the  night.  We  then  went  to 
see  the  bulls  dismembered,  which  is  done  in 
a  yard  close  by.  The  flesh  is  sold  to  the 
poor  at  low  prices  ;  and  the  proceeds,  as  well 
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as  those  of  the  entrance  charges,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 
The  expenses,  however,  are  very  great ; 
Montes  himself,  who  is  the  manager,  receiving 
from  fort}^  to  sixty  pounds  for  each  fight, 
while  the  espadas  and  inferior  toreros  earn 
proportionally  high  remuneration.  Meeting 
here  with  our  Irish  friend,  we  marched 
down  to  the  inn  with  an  infantry  regiment, 
which  had  been  on  guard ;  and  while  its 
band  played  a  gay  tune,  he  narrated  us  a 
few  anecdotes  of  tauromachia.  He  told  us 
that  we  had  been  lucky  to  escape  a  "  hlandol' 
or  calm  bull ;  for  whenever  the  bull  is  tame, 
or  gentlemanlike,  and  will  not  attack  his 
persecutors,  the  clamour  of  the  mob  is  very 
intense.  The  opprobrium  poured  upon  the 
poor  beast  is  incredible,  and  the  popular 
excitement  runs  so  high,  that  nothing  can 
pacify  it  but  the  lander illas  defuego.  These 
are  the  darts  I  have  already  mentioned, 
adorned  with  light  paper  streamers,  which 
on  being  set  on  fire,  and  stuck  in  pairs,  rouse 
him  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
society. 

Society  of  all  grades  takes  great  interest 
in   the   amusement,  and   a   short   tale   our 
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friend  related  to  us  serves  to  show  that  all 
chivalric  feeling  is  not  yet  extinct,  in  the 
land  which  erst  was  its  nursery.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  a  grand  bull  fight  took  place  at 
Madrid,  which  no  less  a  personage  than  im- 
mortal Majesty  honoured  with  her  presence. 
Montes,  who  is  now  fast  descending  in  the 
vale  of  years,  performed  some  feat  un- 
paralleled even  in  his  palmiest  days.  Royalty 
all  but  fainted  from  her  feelings,  and  with 
the  rolling  emphasis  of  old  Castile,  she 
offered  to  the  gallant  knight  aught  he  might 
require,  even  to  the  half  of  her  kingdom. 
What  did  he  answer  ? — Did  he  ask  for  wealth, 
decorations,  titles,  or  place,  or  more  ? — For 
the  promise  might  have  been  accepted  in  its 
fullest  sense,  and  in  Spain  such  promises 
mean  a  great  deal.  No.  Kneeling  humbly 
before  the  royal  canopy,  with  the  same  words 
that  a  Ruy  Diaz,  or  Gonsalvo  would  have 
used,  "  Great  Queen,"  he  asked,  "  deign  to 
pardon  one  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
who  is  condemned,  ere  another  sun  hath  set, 
to  forfeit  to  man  that  life  which  God  hath 
given  him." 

The  prayer  was  granted.    The  story  ran 
like   wildfire    through    the   assembly  ;    and 
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gold,  as  of  yore,  was  showered  on  the 
generous  bullfighter.  His  cap  was  heavy 
with  the  gifts,  and  giving  the  whole  amount 
to  a  friend  of  the  criminal,  who  was  thanking 
him  for  his  noble  deed,  he  said,  "  Give  this 

to ;   tell  him  he  will  no  longer  want, 

and  let  him  sin  no  more." 

In  1849,  our  Milesian  friend  also  informed 
us,  there  had  been  a  fight  between  a  bull  and 
a  tiger,  in  which  the  bull  had  come  off  con- 
queror. The  tiger  sprang  bravely  at  his  anta- 
gonist, but  from  having  been  confined  since 
its  birth  in  a  showman's  booth,  his  muscles 
failed  him,  and  falling  on  the  bull's  horns,  he 
became  an  easy  victim.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, look  on  their  champion  with  almost 
adoration,  for  as  the  tiger  was  the  property  of 
a  Frenchman,  their  national  honour  was  con- 
cerned, and  "  Seiiorito's"  victory  in  their  eyes 
was  equal  to  another  St.  Quentin  or  Pavia. 

This  story  and  my  dinner  again  convinced 
me  of  the  connexion  of  the  Spaniards  with 
the  East.  The  devotion  of  an  Iberian  is  like 
unto  that  of  an  ancient  Egyptian ;  they  both 
adore  bulls  and  garlic. 

As  the  sun  advanced  to  the  west,  we  bent 
our  steps  to  the  Prado,  that  resort,  of  whose 
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name  no  one  is  ignorant,  the  focus  of  intrigue, 
immortalised  by  Le  Sage.  A  long  walk, 
bordering  on  the  gardens  of  the  Buen  Retiro, 
of  which  more  hereafter,  answers  the  purpose 
of  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Champs 
Elysees ;  each  end  is  adorned  with  a  gorgeous 
fountain,  pouring  out  limpid  cr3^stal,  even 
unmixed,  a  delicious  beverage ;  and  on  either 
side,  hundreds  of  chairs  offer  repose  to  the 
lazy,  or  to  those  tired  of  pedestrianism. 
Mantilla'd  ladies  parade  the  walks,  shaking 
their  fans,  and  smoking  bucks  and  j^ollos 
essay  to  make  themselves  agreeable.  It  was 
delightful,  as  a  spectator,  to  see  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  poor  boys  and  the  scorn  of 
their  goddesses;  to  behold  some  unhappy 
youth,  sighing  piteously  to  a  lovely  girl,  who 
all  the  while  was  looking  after  some  more 
favoured,  for  more  bearded,  swain. 

The  drive  itself  showed,  however,  the  most 
delightful  incongruities.  You  would  see 
first  a  carriage,  with  good  horses,  in  which 
sat  ladies  wearing  bonnets  gracefully ;  these 
evidently  belonged  to  the  corps  diplomatique. 
Next  in  rank  would  appear  the  equipage  of 
some  pompous  grandee,  wishing  to  be  fine,  a 
gay  Parisian  barouche,  drawn  by  mules,  and 
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transporting  two  or  three  ugly  dcaughters. 
who  affect  bonnets,  in  which  their  frightf'ul- 
ness  appears  most  prominent.  Afterwards 
you  will  perceive  some  noble,  who  having 
been  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  inclines  to  the 
Gallo-British  sporting  style.  Accoutred  in  a 
hunting  cap  or  hat,  which  occasionally  (I  am 
told),  even  bears  a  cockade,  a  tight  buttoned- 
up  bastard  shooting  jacket,  and  top  boots,  he 
sits  with  a  friend  similarly  attired  on  a  box 
of  a  britzka  or  barouche,  driving  two  bony 
brutes  he  evidently  mistakes  for  horses. 

In  the  interior,  where  he  himself  should 
be,  you  see  two  ill-dressed  grooms,  whom  he 
would  call  jocquets.  And  thus  he  thinks  he 
is,  to  employ  a  vulgar  phraseology,  doing  it. 
Having  heard  that  in  England  gentlemen  are 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  driving  themselves, 
he  had  evidently  rushed  headlong  to  some 
ready-made  coachmaker's  and  horse-dealer's, 
procured  the  turn  out,  and  now  leads  the 
fashion. 

I  should  be  loth  to  try  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  established  customs  of  any  nation ;  but 
when  we  see  a  bad  imitation  of  the  bad 
usages  of  foreign  countries,  criticism  is  per- 
fectly allowable. 
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Now  some  well-built  vehicle,  drawn  by 
Spanish  horses,  whose  arched  necks  and  long 
manes  and  tails  betoken  their  blood,  bring 
on  some  Spanish  ladies  dressed  in  black, 
according  to  ancient  fashion,  and  wearing 
mantillas.  Not  ashamed  of  their  birth  and 
high  descent,  they  stick  to  their  national 
habits,  and  are  consequently  most  pleasing 
to  a  stranger's  eye.  Evidently  these  are 
persons  most  sought  after.  Crowds  of 
dandies  surround  their  carriage.  French 
attaches  endeavour  to  exhibit  their  horse- 
manship by  turning  out  their  toes  on  battered 
hacks,  and  young  Spaniards  by  some  secret 
spur  urge  their  steeds  to  perform  manoeuvres 
to  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  which 
give  their  riders  an  appearance  of  temerity, 
without  the  slightest  danger.  A  sudden 
pause  in  the  drive,  and  in  a  large  open 
barouche  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured 
Andalusian  horses,  and  accompanied  by  the 

Camerara  Mayor,  the  Duchess  of ,  our 

eyes  are  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  Her  Most 
Catholic  Majesty. 

After  her,  in  another  carriage,  similarly 
equipped,  is  the  King  Consort  and  his  father, 
Don  Francisco  de  Paula;   a  silent  greeting 
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and  removal  of  hats  is  returned  bv  a  bow, 
and  ere  we  can  scan  and  comprehend  their 
features  they  are  borne  away.  The  stream 
again  flows  on,  and  the  love-making,  momen- 
taril}'-  interrupted,  again  commences.  Love- 
making  in  Spain  is  thoroughly  understood. 
I  speak  from  the  authority  of  connoisseurs, 
both  Spanish  and  foreign,  who  will  bear  me 
out  in  my  statements,  though  I  be  not  one  of 
their  bod}^  In  the  first  place,  let  me  preface 
my  remarks  by  informing  young  Englishmen 
that  they  must  not  be  astonished  if,  on  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  they  be  not  at  once  assailed 
by  pink  notes  appointing  meetings.  For  this 
fact  I  can  assign  two  reasons ;  first,  if  a 
Spanish  w^oman,  even  a  lady,  can  write  at 
all,  she  seldom  does  so  with  ease ;  secondly, 
Spanish  ladies  are  no  more  disposed  to  drop 
at  your  feet  like  ripe  mulberries  than  the 
ladies  of  any  other  country.  Those  Espa- 
fiolas,  who  would  yield  at  the  first  assault, 
are  of  about  the  same  stamp  as  any  other 
lady  of  any  other  nation  who  jump  at  any 
offer — who  yield  for  the  sake  of  yielding. 

On  my  return,  while  dining  at  a  table 
d'JiOte,  at  Tours,  a  poor  blear-eyed,  carrotty, 
freckled  cockney,  who  lamentably  forsook  his 
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aspirates,  informed  us  that  when  in  Spain 
"  He  'ad  great  fun  with  the  gals.  Lor  bless 
me!  he  'ad  'is  pick  of  the  nobs;"  but  the 
3^outh  simply  lied. 

And  having  given  these  hints,  let  me  tell  a 
story  describing  the  process  of  the  art  of 
love-making  as  practised  in  Spain ;  but  be  it 
understood  that  this  love-making  is  of  that 
nature  that  leads  to  matrimony,  and  that 
the  whole  history  was  related  to  us  by  one 
of  the  principal  performers. 

At  the  theatre  at  Seville,  in  the  spring  of 

1845,  the  Duquesa  de appeared  in 

her  box,  accompanied  by  a  remarkably  hand- 
some young  man,  who,  though  a  Spaniard, 
was  very  fair,  and  wore  a  profusion  of  light 
brown  ringlets.  He  was  a  relative  of  the 
Duquesa,  and  had  but  just  returned  to  his 
native  country,  having  been  for  some  years 
attached  to  various  diplomatic  missions  in 
foreign  parts.  The  place  was  therefore  com- 
paratively new  to  him,  and  having  looked 
round  for  faces  of  old  acquaintances,  and 
finding  but  few,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a 
well-known  actor,  whom  his  companion  had 
often  seen  before. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  finding  the 
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Duchess  engaged  in  conversation,  he  resumed 
his  first  occupation  of  face-searching,  and 
after  a  moment's  wandering  his  eye  rested 
on  a  face  well  worthy  the  pause. 

Here  I  must  explain  that  at  the  Seville 
theatre  under  the  hoxes  and  round  the  pit 
runs  a  kind  of  undivided  box,  into  which  no 
one  but  ladies  are  admitted,  and  that  gentle- 
men lounging  in  what  we  should  call  the 
fops'  alley,  talk  over  the  barrier  to  their  fair 
friends  within.  The  face  appeared  in  this 
box  at  the  opposite  bend  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  that  of  a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  in  Spain 
a  marriageable  woman.  An  Andalusian,  tall, 
dark  and  fully  developed,  her  face,  figm-e,  and 
arm  were  conspicuous  even  amidst  the  fault- 
less forms  and  countenances  around  her. 
Never  in  his  own  land,  at  Russian  palaces, 
French  drawing-rooms,  or  British  pic-nics, 
the  young  Spaniard  thought  had  he  seen  her 
peer.  As  he  looked  at  her  a  second  time, 
her  eyes  caught  his,  and  he  fancied  he 
perceived  a  faint  blush  mantle  in  her  clear 
olive  cheek. 

The  next  evening  the  Duquesa  arrived  at 
the  theatre  similarly  escorted,  and  the  bright 
Andahza  again  occupied  the  same  place. 
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"  How  now,  Manuelito,"  said  the  Duquesa ; 
"what  charm  have  you  brought  with  you 
from  your  travels?  The  second  night  of 
your  arrival  at  Seville,  and  you  have  already 
effected  a  conquest !  That  7iina  opposite  has 
done  nothing  but  look  at  you  the  whole 
evening." 

"  Lolita,"  he  whispered,  bending  to  his 
cousin  ;  "  I  love  her !  " 

His  look  sufficiently  showed  his  cousin 
that  he  was  in  earnest ;  and  a  Spaniard 
herself,  she  understood  a  sudden  passion,  so 
she  simply  answered : 

"  Go  and  speak  to  her." 

He  left  the  box,  and  stationed  himself  near 
her  seat :  already  she  returned  his  love,  and 
soon  therefore  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
speaking,  by  dropping  her  fan  over  the  front 
of  the  box.     He  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  her. 

"  Muchisimas  gracias,  Caballero  !  " 

"  Lo  hago  por  los  hndos  ojos  de  usted." 

"  Many  thanks  !  "— "  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
your  Ijright  eyes,"  was  sufficient  to  form  their 
acquaintance,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
they  conversed. 

The  next  evening  a  ball  took  place  imder 
a  cork  grove :    all  the  society   of    Seville 
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flocked  thither — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor; 
the  workman  danced  with  the  countess,  the 
duke  with  the  peasant's  wife.  Manuel 
danced  with  Concha  tlie  whole  night.  They 
parted  betrothed.  All  Seville  talked  of  their 
loves ;  both,  in  a  short  time,  had  made  them- 
selves favourites  in  the  place,  and  every 
living  being  identified  him  or  herself,  heart 
and  soul,  in  the  issue  of  their  fate ;  when, 
suddenly  one  morning  it  was  announced 
that  Concha's  father,  an  ex-minister,  had 
departed  for  Madrid,  and  had  taken  his 
family  with  him.  The  story  ran,  that  the 
old  senator  had  learnt  that  Manuelito  had 
run  through  the  little  fortune  he  had  ever 
possessed  ;  that  not  being  prepared  to  give  his 
daughter  any  dowry,  he  had  taken  the  coupe 
of  the  diligence — the  universal  conveyance 
for  prince  and  peasant  in  Spain — and  had 
carried  away  his  daughter.  I  know  not  how 
this  part  of  the  story  stands ;  but  the  mayoral 
of  the  diligence  often  relates  that  every  night 
during  that  journey  to  Madrid,  Don  Josd  was 
to  be  seen  sound  asleep  in  the  coiq^e  alone, 
while  a  large  cloak  enveloped  a  young  couple 
in  the  hanquctte.  Certainly  Manuel  had 
disappeared  from  Seville. 


_j 
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Four  years  had  elapsed,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1849  the  two  lovers,  constant  to  each 
other,  had  not  been  united.  The  old  father 
was  inexorable,  and  though  Manuelito  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  rather  lucrative 
government  appointment,  and  had  scraped 
together  a  sum  large  enough  to  support  him- 
self and  a  wife  in  moderate  comfort,  parental 
authority  had  declared  it  to  be  insufficient. 
The  lovers  had  given  up  remonstrance,  but 
now  when  they  met,  looked  so  mysterious, 
that  an  acute  observer  might  have  discovered 
that  there  was  something  out  of  the  common 
in  preparation. 

Caramanchel,  an  extra-mural  suburb  of 
^ladrid,  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
denouement.  A  curious  law  of  Spain  was  to 
be  put  in  force :  what  that  law  is  will  be 
shown.  One  morning  early.  Concha,  dressed 
in  black,  the  festive  colour  in  Spain,  was  seen 
to  leave  her  father's  house,  and  to  betake 
herself  to  the  village  church.  Having  per- 
formed her  morning  devotions,  her  friends 
traced  her  back  to  her  home,  radiant  as 
though  some  happy  hope  was  soon  to  be 
accomplished.  She  sat  down  with  her  father, 
who,  as  he  sipped  his  chocolate,  smoked  his 
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cigarrlto,  and  perused  one  of  his  own  works, 
had  no  leisure  to  perceive  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  his  daughter's  manner. 
Once  only  he  seemed  slightly  struck,  when, 
on  asking  her  if  they  were  likely  to  see  her 
lover  that  day,  she  answered  with  a  careless  ex- 
pression of  archness,  under  the  mantilla,  which 
she  had  not  laid  aside — "  I  think  we  shall ! " 

The  last  crumb  of  his  roll  had  scarce 
lapped  up  the  last  drop  of  his  chocolate, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  flannel  appeared, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  of  justice. 

The  latter,  stepping  forward,  with  a  cour- 
teous bow,  said  to  the  bride — for  such  she 
was  shortly  to  become — "  Senorita,  will  you 
prepare  yourself  to  accompany  me  ?  " 

Concha  obeyed  with  an  alacrity  which 
astonished  her  father,  who  could  not  at  first 
gather  his  senses  together  sufficiently  to 
comprehend  why  his  daughter  was  arrested, 
or  why  she  seemed  so  delighted  to  meet 
justice.  But  he  was  soon  made  au  fait  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  "  Whither  take  ye 
my  daughter  ? "  he  inquired  of  the  alguazil. 

*'  To  the  house  of  the  Duquesa ;  there 

to  remain  till  she  be  espoused  to  Don  Manuel 
here." 
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The  truth  now  flashed  upon  his  mind.  By 
the  statute  law  of  Spain,  if  a  young  couple  love 
each  other,  and  are  prevented  from  marrying 
by  the  parents  of  the  lady,  on  an  application 
made  to  a  judge,  an  alguazil  is  sent  to  the 
fan*  one's  house,  by  whom  she  is  taken  to  the 
residence  of  some  lady  fixed  upon  by  the 
judge  to  act  as  her  guardian,  who  is  not  to 
allow  her  to  leave  the  premises  except  to  the 
hjrmeneal  altar.  The  only  objection  that  can 
be  raised  by  the  parents  to  be  valid,  is  the 
accusation  of  gipsy  blood  in  the  sposo.  Don 
Jose  in  this  case,  of  course,  had  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  raising  this  obstacle. 
He  thought  of  it,  I  am  told,  at  first,  in  the 
hope  of  delaying  the  proceedings ;  but  seeing 
the  folly  of  offering  the  most  deadly  of  insults 
to  a  man  who  forcibly  insisted  on  being  his 
son-in-law,  he  yielded  with  a  sigh,  and  his 
daughter  was  married  in  a  few  days  subse- 
quently to  the  man  of  her  choice  —  the 
Duquesa  acting  as  mamma. 

My  tale  is  not  yet  told.  Six  months  after- 
wards, the  young  couple  went  to  a  party ; 
their  means  did  not  allow  them  to  keep  any 
equipage,  and,  in  A\^alking  home  from  a 
heated  room,  the  fierce  blast  from  the  cold 
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mountains  of  Castile  blew  chilly  on  them. 
Manuel  divested  himself  of  his  warm  cloak 
to  envelope  his  Avife,  who  expected,  ere  many 
months  had  elapsed,  to  become  a  mother. 
As  they  walked  to  their  home  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  city,  and  as  they  talked  of  future 
plans  and  hopes  of  domestic  felicity,  he  felt 
no  cold ;  and  the  wind,  unheeded,  dashed 
against  him.  But  the  dread  edict  had  gone 
forth,  and  his  self-devotion  cost  him  his  life. 

The  next  morning  he  was  laid  prostrate 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  ere 
another  month  had  sped  its  course,  his 
agonies  had  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Day 
and  night,  despite  the  weakness  of  health 
consequent  on  her  situation,  the  fond  wife 
tended  him  and  watched  by  his  bedside,  and 
the  morning  on  which  he  was  borne  to  his 
long  last  home  made  her  a  mother.  Oh,  how 
she  clung  to  her  sickly  child ;  how  she  loved 
it !  Her  husband,  for  whom  she  had  hved 
for  years,  had  been  torn  away  after  a  few 
months  of  happiness,  and  her  babe  had  not 
seen  the  light  a  week,  when  the  destroj^er 
took  it  from  the  world.  Not  nineteen,  she 
was  a  widow,  and  a  childless  mother. 

Eight  months  only  had  passed  since  these 
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awful  occurrences  when  I  met  her  at  a 
country  house.  After  we  had  become  more 
inthnately  acquainted,  she  told  me  the  story 
of  her  hfe.  She  said  she  knew  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  affect  a  happiness  she  did  not  feel, 
as  she  wished  not  her  existence  to  be  the 
burden  to  her  friends  that  it  was  to  herself. 
Sometimes  a  peal  of  laughter  would  burst 
from  her,  that  to  a  stranger  might  have 
seemed  to  proceed  from  cheerfulness  of  the 
heart,  but  which  to  me  had  a  strange 
wailing  sound,  convincing  me  it  was  some 
unaccountable  effect  of  misery.  Often  walk- 
ing with  her  and  others  in  the  bright  star- 
light, I  have  seen  her  weep  amidst  our 
gladness,  and  perceived  her  striving  to  repress 
her  tears  that  she  might  not  cast  a  gloom 
on  her  companions'  joy ;  and  ever  as  the 
evening  bell  bade  those  bereft  of  friends  pray 
for  their  eternal  peace,  I  have  beheld  her  in 
a  dark  corner  of  a  balcon}^  beneath  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  winding  jasmines, 
looking,  with  eyes  not  less  bright,  to  the 
brilliant  stars,  in  which  she  thought  she 
could  perceive  the  two  loved  beings  who  had 
been  taken  from  her ;  and  as  the  clear 
vibrations  of  the  toll,  floating  through  the 

E    3 
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soft  air,  seemed  to  carry  with  them  to  the 
sky  the  i)rayers  of  those  who  mourned,  I 
have  heard  her  through  her  sobs  praise  God 
even  for  her  misery,  and  glorifying  his  name, 
pray  that  his  "  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven." 

In  narrating  this  "  ower  true  tale,"  I  have 
diverged  from  the  trunk  line  of  the  Prado ; 
and  during  my  essay  on  love,  the  dark 
mantle  of  night  has  been  drawing  itself  over  it, 
and  begins  to  veil  its  beauties  from  our  eyes. 

I  had  been  leaning  against  some  railings, 
after  the  approved  fashion,  and  while  looking 
at  the  animated  crew  had  lost  sight  of  my 
companions.  The  twilight,  so  short  in  Spain, 
had  quickly  disappeared,  and  nought  was  to 
be  seen  but  dark  bodies  moving  to  and  fro ; 
my  eyes  had  not  become  so  acclimatised  as 
to  be  able  to  pierce  the  gloom  like  a  cat's ; 
a  faculty  which  I  suppose  a  Spaniard  enjoys, 
for  I  could  occasionally  perceive  a  black 
substance  raised  in  the  air,  while  another 
and  larger  black  substance  bent,  by  which 
I  concluded  a  salutation  was  implied. 

"  Unnumber'd  shades  upon  the  margin  stand." 

The  Mhole  place  seemed  to  me  as  though 
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phantom  forms  were  passing  in  review 
before  me ;  my  thoughts  were  far  away,  and 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  my  power  of  hearing, 
for  as  I  gazed  on  the  misty  shapes  chasing 
each  other  in  fast  succession,  no  sound  revealed 
to  me  that  they  were  living  beings.  They 
were  to  me  empty  visions,  as  those  sum- 
moned in  ancient  times  to  scare  the  senses 
and  prove  the  courage  of  a  Rosicrucian 
candidate,  or  as  the  gloomy  spirits  of  the 
Stygian  shore,  who  flocked  in  crowds  around 
the  pious  offspring  of  Anchises.  Soon,  how- 
ever, "flit  that  spectral  throng  away,"  and 
as  I  am  aroused  from  my  mooning  by  the 

hand    of   R applied    heavily    on    my 

shoulder,  let  us  leave  some  of  them  at  the 
cafe,  while  we  ourselves  prepare  to  follow  the 
rest  to  the  tertulia,  to  which  we  are  bidden 
guests. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TERTULIA-T-COUNTRY  DRIVE— ADVENTURE  AT  CHURCH 
—COUNTRY  PARTY. 

"  Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons,  and  happy  skies. 

There,  methinks,  -would  be  enjoyment,  more  than  in  this  march  of  mind, 
In  the  steam-ship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind.'' 

Locksley  Hall. 

On  entering  the  porte  cochh^e  of  the  house 
of  whose  hospitaUty  we  were  about  to  par- 
take, we  were  ushered  into  a  garden,  on 
which  the  principal  room  of  the  festivity 
looked ;  through  the  windows  cut  to  the 
ground,  we  beheld  waving  dresses,  and 
twirling  forms,  soft  supple  shapes,  and  bright 
oval  faces,  while  a  polka  (!)  was  undergoing 
laceration  at  the  hands  both  of  the  musicians 
and  the  saltatory  jwllos. 

Resplendent,  indeed,  are  the  members  of 
this  genus  at  a  tertulia,  arrayed  in  scarlet, 
green,  purple,  and  every  colour  of  the  rainbow, 
as  regards  neckcloths  ;  in  dark  frock-coats,  or 
short-tail-coats,  such  as  in  civilised  countries 
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are  worn  in  the  morning,  with  nankin 
trousers  and  profuse  waistcoats,  they  are 
indeed  bewitching. 

Tliey  dance  I  know  not  how,  turning  each 
step  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  leap,  and  dragging 
their  unhappy  partner  behind  them,  or  hurling 
her  forward,  as  occasion  serves ;  but,  alas  ! 
for  the  first  part  of  the  evening  they  have 
everything  their  own  way ;  as  the  Spanish 
poet  talks  of  them, 

"  Ellos  son  los  predilectos 
De  las  tertulias  de  tono, 
Y  con  sus  gestos  de  mono 
Aumentan  la  diversion." 

"  They  are  the  beloved  of  the  tertulias  of  ton, 
and  with  their  monkey  gestures  augment  the 
diversion ; "  but  later,  poor  creatures,  when 
the  corps  diplomatique  and  their  elder  rivals 
appear,  how  infinitesimal  becomes  their  song  ! 
We  unfortunately  arrived  early,  when  the 
room  was  infested  with  these  animals ;  and 
again  the  softer  sex,  the  beam  of  sunshine  in 
the  midst  of  darkness,  relieved  us  of  our 
grief.  How  charming  did  the  fair  Spaniards 
appear  when  seen  in  their  element,  all 
freedom  and  abandon,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
decorum  to  make  it   pleasing  !     How   they 
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(lanced,  and  skipped,  and  frolicked  !  Now 
some  two  or  three  of  them,  scorning  male 
partners,  would  form  in  a  circle,  and  dance 
a  sort  of  witches'  dance  to  the  air  that  was 
being  played,  ending  with  a  low  scream  of 
delight, — a  gentle  war-whoop  ;  then  as  the 
older  birds  came  in,  meeting  their  partners, 
or  singling  out  some  favoured  one  with  a 
glance,  they  would  revolve  in  a  rapid  waltz, 
forgetting  everything  in  the  intoxicating 
whirl.  Again,  in  an  interval  of  the  music, 
they  would  rush  in  a  body  to  the  piano  and 
join  in  some  inspiring  chorus,  the  "  Hymno 
di  Riego,"  or  the  nigger  "  Tango,"  or  perchance 
they  would  playfully  interrupt  the  deleterious 
ecarte  or  lansquenet.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  familiarity  is  very  delightful ;  the  young 
men  address  the  maidens  by  the  name  their 
sponsors  have  bestowed  on  them,  and  the 
damsels  reciprocate  in  like   manner.      We 

ourselves,  R and  I,  were  both  Enrique 

the  second  time  we  met  the  charmers.  Yet, 
fair  among  the  fair,  and  more  accomplished 
than  them  all,  charming  it  was  to  behold,  one 
fair  countrywoman.  She  ecstasied  alike  the 
juveniles  of  either  sex.  Dark  in  England, 
she  was  considered  fair  amongst  the  swarthy 
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race.  With  every  new  dance  of  Jullien, 
Strauss,  and  Labitzky  at  her  fingers'  ends, 
and  ever  ready  to  play,  she  slied  such  melody 
as  can  never  before  have  rejoiced  the  Madri- 
lenians'  ears.  Like  Orpheus  she  charmed  the 
Brutes,  for  even  the  Polios  were  entranced. 

While  this  joy,  in  which  we  all  shared, 
was  proceeding,  gambling,  the  bane  of  a 
Spaniard,  was  reigning  in  a  corner;  ecarte 
absorbed  a  large  knot  of  every  kind  and 
style  of  persons, — diplomats,  natives,  old  and 
young,  seemed  magnetised  within  its  in- 
fluence. In  vain  did  the  music  play  and  the 
damsels  dance ;  the  deal  and  the  trump  held 
over  these  an  indivisible  and  undivided  sway. 
Now  one  or  two  chaperones  blink  their  weary 
old  eyes,  as  they  begin  to  think  it  time  to 
depart,  and  their  protegees,  frightfully  ex- 
cited, dance  one  more  terrific  dance,  before 
resting  themselves  by  a  calm  flirtation.  The 
men,  pulling  out  their  cigars,  begin  to  pufl" 
away,  despite  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  and 
everything  is  getting  free  and  eas}^  Couples 
are  seen  strolling  into  the  small  garden,  or 
snugly  ensconced  behind  curtains;  sorhetes 
and  biscuits,  the  only  refreshments  allowed 
and  required,  are  disappearing  very  fast. 
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Drawing  near  my  compatriot e,  I  prevail  on 
her  to  play  me  a  little  air,  on  which  all  the 
senoritas  flock  round  the  instrument.  Men 
gradually  add  themselves  to  the  group,  and 

R whispers  to  a  lady  near  him  (for  here 

no  introduction  is  required),  "  Would  you 
dance  ? "  Then,  asking  in  English  for  "  The 
Pearl  of  England,"  or  the  "  Olga,"  they  are 
once  more  spinning  through  the  room.  Hands 
are  passed  round  waists,  a  glance  sufficing 
for  the  request  and  the  assent,  and  this  last 
dance  is  the  most  uproarious  of  all.  A  youth 
aged  about  thirteen,  and  reaching  up  to  her 
shoulder,  approaches  the  fair  musician,  and 
congratulates  her  on  her  playing,  telling  her 
at  the  same  time  that  she  is  "  muy  guapa," 
"  muy  graciosa,"  very  pretty,  and  very 
graceful,- — a  common  compliment ;  and  while 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  sounding  her  praises, 
which  she  accepts  as  from  an  infant,  he 
winds  up  by  regretting  that  his  numerous 
engagements  had  prevented  his  doing  him- 
self the  honour  of  dancing  with  her,  as  he 
doubts  not  they  would  have  acquitted  them- 
selves to  their  mutual  advantage  and  credit. 

Mr.  Moore  remarks,  that  as  all  "  sink  away, 
things  most  mighty,  things  most  bright,"  and 
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that  as  "  Tyre  and  Sidoii  had  their  day,"  so 
"  even  a  ball  has  but  its  night."  Alas  !  the 
present  occasion  proved  the  truth  of  his  pla- 
titude :  mammas,  aunts,  and  "  old  gals"  of 
every  kind,  now  sternly  refused  to  stay  any 
later,  and  having  already  been  inveigled  into 
remaining  beyond  the  time  they  proposed, 
were  proof  against  all  artifice,  stratagem,  or 
persuasion  that  could  retain  them  longer. 
Some  walked  away  with  attendant  swains 
and  a  lantern-bearer  ;  some  rolled  off  in  car- 
riages ;  and  as  I  sauntered  slowly  to  mine 
inn,  having  just  time  enough  to  change  my 
dress  and  breakfast  for  a  country  party  that 
was  to  start,  when,  "  as  yet  'twas  early  morn," 
I  saw  laggard  couples  in  the  rear  of  some 
tremendous  matron,  endeavouring  to  delay 
by  slow  walking  the  minute  that  was  to  part 
them,  though  their  parting  were  but  to  last 
for  a  few  hours,  till  the  Prado,  or  another 
tertulia,  should  reunite  them.  As  I  was  turn- 
ing into  my  door,  a  minute  or  two  afterwards, 
I  beheld  in  the  street  my  Irish  friend,  also 
bent  bedward,  accompanied  by  foreigners 
and  Spaniards,  of  all  ages  and  degrees  and 
sizes,  who  were  endeavouring,  to  the  best  of 
their  power,  to  join  him  in  the  words  and 
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melody  of  that  tender  ditty,  "  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning!"  though  daylight  had 
long  aj^peared. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  I  am  shocked  to 
say,  when  I  arrived  at  my  domicile;  and 
without  sleep,  a  hasty  bath  and  change  of 
dress  invigorated  me  so  much,  that  I  felt 
equal  to  a  Peninsular  campaign  of  pleasure. 
Shaving  I  had  long  abandoned,  though  the 
crop  did  not  answer  my  expectations ;  and, 
accoutring  myself  in  my  socialist  hat  and  a 
broAvn  holland  paletot,  selected  from  the 
stock  of  five  hundred  thousand  belonging  to 
the  Moses  of  Bordeaux,  I  mounted  in  solitary 

glory  a  high  barouche;   for  R did  not 

accompany  me,  being,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an 
unfortunately  late  riser.  This  equipage  I  had 
procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  No- 
where in  Madrid  could  I  find  a  coachm.an 
hazardous  enough  to  undertake  a  whole  day's 
work.  Madrilenian  coach  proprietors  uni- 
versally go  on  the  principle  of  cheap  shops, 
low  prices,  and  quick  returns ;  having  secured 
which,  they  enjoy  idleness  till  their  profits 
are  squandered.  No  cheating  to  them  can 
compensate  for  a  twelve  hours'  job.  They 
are   content  with   three  hours'  wages,   and 
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have  no  emulation  to  enrich  themselves.  My 
Irish  friend,  Hispanicised  into  Don  Roberto, 
had  patrolled  the  streets  with  me  for  two 
hours  the  previous  evening,  in  a  vain  endea- 
vour to  discover  an  enterprising  and  spe- 
culative Jehu.  The  intrepid  Joachim  had 
likewise  tried  his  luck,   but  with  equal  ill 

success.     R 's  imposing  appearance,  and 

my  own  blandishments,  had  alike  failed,  and, 
weary  with  despair,  we  had  returned  to  our 
apartments.  The  only  resource  was  eques- 
trianism, and  though  we  feared  exposure  to 
the  burning  sun,  this  seemed  the  only  means 
of  joining  our  party.  But  a  guardian  angel 
stepped  in  under  the  appearance  of  a  noseless 
British  jockey. 

Mr.  L is,  I  believe,  the  solitary  hack- 
jobber  in  Madrid,  and  to  him  we  were  referred 
for  mounts ;  to  him  accordingly  we  repaired, 
and  in  him  we  found  a  friend  indeed.  Un- 
acquainted with  a  word  of  the  language  of 
a  country  to  which  he  had  been  originally 
taken  as  stud  groom  in  the  suite  of  a  sporting 
grandee,  he  has  managed  to  make  himself 
wonderfullv  at  home  in  his  foreign  residence. 
His  gestures  and  Yorkshire  dialogue  inspire 
his  Spanish   grooms   with   deference ;    and. 
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despite  the  manner  in  which  he  is  cheated, 
he  manages,  I  understand,  to  pick  up  a  pretty 
tolerable  living.  His  eyes  twinkle  with  the 
shrewdness  of  his  craft,  and  the  smile  with 
which  he  passes  his  sarcasms  on  the  customs 
of  the  place,  by  some  inexplicable  muscular 
action,  includes  in  its  curl  the  eyelet-holes  of 
his  nose.  He  never  possessed  this  usually 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  face,  two  little 
nostrils  being  the  only  signs  thereof  What 
he  does  when  afflicted  with  a  cold  I  cannot 
imagine.  To  him  we  unburdened  our  griefs. 
To  our  first  request  for  horses  he  gladly 
assented.  He  told  us  he  was  glad  to  find  an 
English  customer;  that  whenever  he  let  an 
English  horse  possessed  of  the  least  "  sperrit " 
to  a  native,  an  injury,  either  to  the  biped  or 
to  the  quadruped,  was  the  inevitable  result. 
If  the  horse  was  passive,  the  poor  animal 
alone  suffered.  With  a  wink,  "  You  see,  sir," 
he  said,  "  they  ain't  no  judges  of  an  'orse. 
A  long  mane  and  tail  goes  a  great  way  with 
'em.  If  I  gives  'em  a  good  'un,  they  either 
kills  'im  or  theirselves.  The  amount  of 
'uman  blood  on  my  'ead  is  hawful.  If  I  gives 
'em  a  quiet  'un  like  this" — here  he  dug  a 
spur  into  a  poor  thin  beast,  which  showed  no 
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resentment — "  if  I  gives  'em  a  quiet  'un  like 
this,  four  or  five  on  'em  takes  'un  and  rides 
'un  by  turns  for  the  'ole  day.  They  gallops 
'un,  they  trots  'un,  they  spurs  'un ;  and  they 
're  angry  if  I  charges  more  nor  two  dollars. 
They  spoils  'un  at  least  to  the  amount  of  six." 
We  really  S3aiipathised  with  the  poor  man, 
and  promised  him  to  take  the  greatest  care 
of  his  animals.  Before  selecting  any,  how- 
ever, we  broached  the  subject  of  a  carriage 
to  him.  At  this  proposition  he  seemed  at 
first  very  much  puzzled,  but  after  a  few 
moments'  soliloquy,  he  cried  out,  "Pepper!" 
As  he  uttered  this  ejaculation,  he  chuckled 
to  me,  "  Rum  name  that,  sir,  for  a  Christian ;" 
in  w^hich  opinion  we  coincided,  though  labour- 
ing under  the  belief  that  the  individual  in 
question  w^as  named  Pepe.  Pepper  answer- 
ing the  summons,  entered  into  our  counsels, 
and  the  matter  being  duly  explained  to  him, 
the  vehicle  already  mentioned  was  procured 
as  we  have  seen. 

I  rolled  through  the  streets  to  the  "  casa  " 
of  my  friends,  who,  by  the  way,  were  going 
for  the  hot  months  to  their  country  residence, 
and  found  them  in  the  confusion  of  de- 
parture ;   and  having,  from  their  windows. 
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beheld  the  hebdomadal  review,  we  hastened 
away  to  enjoy  in  our  drive  the  freshness  of 
the  morning.  My  friends  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  driving  through  the  grounds  of  the 
Casa  del  Campo,  a  country  villa  of  the 
Queen's,  and  by  this  road,  a  short  cut  to 
their  house,  we  took  our  course.  The  villa 
itself  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a  myth,  an  archi- 
tectural Mrs.  Harris,  for  though  I  have  often 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  enclosure,  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it.  The 
grounds  are  an  agreeable  relief,  the  air  smells 
pleasant  from  the  shrubs,  and  though  the 
road  is  disagreeably  sandy,  trees  and  scraps 
of  water  frequently  interrupt  the  monotony. 
The  rabbits,  so  plentiful  in  Castile,  ran  per- 
petually across  the  path ;  and  were  I  a 
sportsman,  this  short  journey  might  have 
afforded  me  an  inexhaustible  store  from  which 
to  draw  fables  as  good  as  any  of  those  I  have 
so  often  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  "  crack 
shots."  I  can  fancy  one  of  the  said  genus 
sneer  at  my  Cockneyism  in  talking  of  sport  in  . 
June ;  but  recollect,  in  Spain,  regardless  of 
the  forest  laws,  you  can  feed  on  game  the 
whole  of  the  livelong  year. 
The  gates  of  the  ground  are  passed,  and 
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we  ascend  a  steep  and  dusty  hill ;  the  almond 
trees  hang  over  the  side,  and  the  leaves 
glitter  in  the  dew  of  the  glorious  morn. 
We  descend  a  second  hill,  and  trot  into  a 
strange  village.  Here  the  long  low  rows  of 
houses  of  the  poor  do  not  strike  the  traveller 
as  being  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  own 
country ;  but  the  villas  of  the  wealthy 
burgher,  or  rusticating  noble,  do  rather  cause 
surprise.  They,  for  the  most  part,  have  no 
second  floor ;  the  whole  house  is  a  long  base- 
ment. Large  windows  reach  from  the  roof 
nearly  to  the  ground,  guarded  with  strong  iron 
bars,  calculated  to  keep  man  out,  and  woman 
in.  Not  much  time,  however,  is  left  to  reflec- 
tion, as  we  pass  our  remarks.  The  carriages 
jog  through  an  open  space,  and  bumping  over 
the  narrow  course  of  a  sun-dried  river,  enter 
the  courtj^ard  of  the  hospitable  house  in 
which  I  was  to  spend  so  many  pleasant  days. 
English  travellers  sneeringiy  complain  that 
in  Italy  and  Spain  the  country  houses  are 
constructed  without  any  reference  to  comfort. 
How  illogical  is  their  jeer!  In  these  hot 
climates  coolth  is  comfort.  Foreigners  wisely 
resort  to  their  cities  in  the  winter  season, 
seeking  warmth  from  contact.     In  warmer 
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climes,  padded  chairs   and  downy  cushions 
afford  comfort  not  to  men  but  to  bugs. 

The  house  at  wliich  we  have  arrived,  I 
think,  I  ma}^  produce  as  a  good  echantillon 
of  a  Si)anish  country  domicile ;  and  though  I 
am  a  bad  hand  at  description,  I  will  venture 
to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  my  reader  (if 
perchance  I  have  any)  the  rustic  habitation 
of  a  Spanish  litterateur,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  modern  daj^s. 

The  house  itself  is  built  fi*om  north  to 
south,  the  entrance  being  towards  the 
south,  and  opening  on  the  court.  This  court 
is  walled  in  on  the  east  and  south,  on  the 
west  is  the  gardener's  cottage,  while  its 
northern  boundary  is  the  parent  building, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  bit  of  wall, 
large  enough  to  contain  the  garden  door. 
Passing  this  door,  one  naturally  sees  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  along  which  and  the 
north  end  runs  the  jasmine-covered  balcony 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter,  which,  itself 
covered,  forms  a  verandah  with  the  pavement 
below.  The  east,  looking  on  the  road,  has  no 
windows,  and  presents  a  dead  wall,  which,  were 
it  at  Fulham,  Avould  long  ere  this  have  been 
covered  with  posters.     Conceive  the  charms 
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of  this  balcony.  Fancy  the  soft  cahn  nights, 
the  bright  moon  or  the  twinkhng  star. 
Fancy  yourself  lying  on  a  cool  mat  looking 
on  the  flowery  garden  which  gleams  in  the 
softened  light.  Fancy  the  fairy  forms  of  fair 
Iberians  flitting  round  you,  the  sky  brilliant 
with  the  beams  of  a  subdued  day,  the  guitars 
of  the  villagers  tinkling  in  the  village  plaza, 
the  low  laugh  of  a  gentle  companion,  the 
rich  scents  floating  through  the  elastic  air, 
and  a  soft  song  trilling  through  an  opened 
window,  poured  like  honeyed  gold  into  your 
all  but  unconscious  ear.  Fancy  all  this,  and 
then  tell  me  if  a  southern  land  be  not  a 
fitting  scene  for  love  and  happiness,  and  if 
the  most  apathetic  Teuton,  or  frozen  Fin, 
could  resist  these  gentle  influences.  You 
will  grant  me  that  this  is  enough,  or  more 
than  enough;  that  these  sensual  appliances 
could  raise  fervom*  even  in  the  Monument ; 
but  what  would  you  say  if  this  were  only 
the  framework,  and  if  the  picture  it  contained 
bestowed  not  only  material  ecstacy,  but  in- 
tellectual refinement,  when  mellow  voices 
poured  forth  the  learning  of  well-stored 
minds,  and  when,  through  the  music  that 
flowed  from  the  finger  of  the  accomplislied 
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mater  familias,  the  liquid  Spanish  of  the 
father  told  tales  of  the  devoted  love  of  history, 
or,  as  though  the  parent  and  the  child  had 
exchanged  dispositions,  the  daughter,  polish- 
ing rough  English  to  dulcet  tones,  recited  the 
noble  deeds  of  Hispania's  heroes,  and  inspired 
the  hearts  of  the  enraptured  listeners  when 
she  spoke  of  the  guerdon  that  of  old  awaited 
the  victorious  warrior  ? 

Enter  the  house  by  the  door  that  opens  on 
the  court,  and  you  stand  in  a  good-sized  hall, 
where  the  servants  usually  dine ;  on  the  left 
is  the  kitchen ;  further,  on  the  same  side,  the 
dining-room,  through  which  are  two  bed- 
rooms. On  the  north-east  of  the  hall  is  a 
large  staircase,  having  surmounted  which, 
you  find  another  hall  coiTCsponding  to  the 
one  below.  Here  are  long  saloons  and  bed- 
rooms, which  lead  you  to  the  enchanting 
balcony.  The  floors  above  I  never  pene- 
trated, for  they  looked  haunted,  and  I  am 
superstitious.  The  whole  house  has  a  brick 
flooring,  which  is  frequently  subjected  to  irri- 
gation. The  carriages  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  mansion,  and  we  crossed  the  hospitable 
portals  :  ere  we  proceed  further,  however,  we 
send  to  the  priest,  and  order  a  mass.    In  this 
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country,  prayers,  like  everything  else,  are  to 
be  purchased,  and  as  the  commonalty  like  to 
have  their  service  very  early  in  the  morning, 
so  that  their  day's  enjoyment  may  not  be 
abridged,  the  more  aristocratic  and  bed- 
loving  laity  are  obliged  to  pay  an  extra  fee 
for  the  carrying  out  their  devotions.  This, 
however,  is  not  an  expensive  luxury, — four 
pesetas  cover  the  expense,  the  priest  finding 
his  own  incense.  Though  this  seemed  an 
odd  mode  of  proceeding,  such  mocking 
thoughts  were  banished  from  my  mind  as 
I  approached  the  holy  edifice.  The  populace 
seemed  to  flock  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  as 
though  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  renew  their 
homage  to  their  Maker,  and,  as  their  prayers 
resounded  through  the  sacred  fane,  which, 
though  in  a  Spanish  village,  would  not  have 
disgraced  any  of  our  great  towns,  I  felt  the 
Catholic  power  of  their  creed.  I  knew  that 
an  enterprising  Briton  or  speculative  Yankee 
would  probably  sneer  at  their  want  of  civi- 
lisation— contemn  them  as  inferior  beings  on 
account  of  their  simplicity — their  ignorance  of 
the  science  of  steam  power, — but  I  felt  that, 
amidst  the  want  of  animal  comforts  that 
mechanical  spirits  regard  as  necessities,  their 
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well-founded  faith  had  not  been  shaken  by  a 
fatal  progress ;  that  they  continued  to  adore 
their  God  in  sincerity,  and  did  not  as  3^et 
worship  only  the  golden  calf  of  an  eclectic 
utilitarianism. 

I  walked  up  the  nave,  as  far  as  the  high 
altar,  with  ladies  of  the  party  Avho  seated 
themselves  on  the  floor,  as  did  all  the  females 
of  the  congregation.  The  sight  was  very 
pleasing,  The  only  head-dress  allowed  to  be 
worn  at  church  is  a  black  mantilla,  conse- 
quently the  ambition  of  the  peasant  girl  is 
such  an  article  of  dress.  The  large  space 
was  covered  with  these  half-reclining  figures, 
who  continued  waving  their  fans  during  the 
whole  ceremony,  producing  a  very  pretty 
effect  as  well  as  an  agreeable  breeze.  I  stood 
at  one  side,  near  my  party,  leaning  against 
a  heap  of  thick  candles,  which  had  been 
placed  in  a  nook  formed  by  a  subordinate 
altar. 

The  service  proceeded  in  the  manner 
usually  prevalent  in  chm-ches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and,  having  overcome  a  feeling 
I  at  first  entertained,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  congregation  were  upon  me,  I  endea- 
voured to  join  in  the  devotions.     Presently, 
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however,  a  man,  dressed  as  a  majo,  who  had 
been  standing  opposite,  advanced  towards  me 
accompanied  by  two  others  similarly  attired. 
What  could  be  the  matter  ? — Had  I  committed 
sacrilege  ?  —  Had  I  unconsciously  offended 
their  religious  feelings  ? — Was  I  to  be  turned 
out? — The  men  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  I  w^as  forming  deprecatory  sentences 
in  Spanish.  The  priest  suddenly  turned 
himself  round,  and  for  a  moment  gazed 
steadily  at  me,  the  only  man  at  that  end  of 
the  church  besides  these  three  and  himself. 
What  w^as  to  happen  ? — The  leader  came 
forward  and  raised  his  hand,  but  did  not  do 
me  any  bodily  harm ;  he  simply  and  gently 
pushed  me  aside,  -while  he  lighted  the  candles 
against  which  I  had  been  leaning ;  he  gave 
one  of  them  to  each  of  his  companions,  took 
one  himself,  and  thrust  the  fourth  into  my 
unpractised  hand.  I  whispered  to  one  of  my 
fair  companions,  for  the  shock  had  rendered 
me  speechless  as  far  as  Spanish  was  con- 
cerned ;  I  begged  her  to  thank  the  man  for 
me,  but  to  refuse  the  candle ;  she  laughingly 
answered  that  I  must  follow  him,  as  a  com- 
plhnent  was  intended,  and  that  my  refusal 
w^ould  be  considered  the  reverse. 
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The  man  beckoned  once,  the  man  beckoned 
twice,  and  as  he  seemed  impatient,  before  he 
beckoned  a  third  time  I  followed  him,  my 
scrunched  hat  in  my  right  hand,  this  enor- 
mous luminary  in  the  other.  The  priest  was 
kneeling,  with  an  acolyth  on  either  side,  close 
to  the  holy  table.  ^ly  friend  knelt  on  the 
highest  step  on  the  left  of  the  officiator,  I  was 
instructed  to  kneel  on  the  right,  the  two  other 
human  candlesticks  knelt  behind  us,  and  on 
a  lower  grade.  Here  I  was  assisting  at  the 
administration  of  what  in  England  is  consi- 
dered an  idolatrous  ritual.  Polemics,  how- 
ever, did  not  enter  my  mind,  and  my  only 
thought  was,  the  wise  figure  I  must  be 
cutting  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation.  At 
length  one  of  the  two  little  acolyths  turned 
round,  having  received  a  square  piece  of 
wood  from  the  priest;  being  very  blind  I 
thought  this  was  a  censer,  and,  on  his  rub- 
bing it  against  my  nose,  I  started  back, 
fearing  he  was  guilty  of  some  practical  joke  ; 
he  smiled  and  presented  it  again,  when 
I  sniffed  at  it,  thinking  such  an  act  was 
expected.  The  youth  left  me  in  despair,  and 
turned  to  the  majo,  who  taking  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  (for   such   it  was)  reverently  in 
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his  hands,  bowing,  embraced  it.  It  was 
then  presented  to  our  two  subordinates,  Avho 
behaved  in  like  manner,  when  my  friend 
extinguishing  his  candle  with  his  fingers, 
I  did  so  with  my  hat,  and,  at  a  sign  from 
him,  I  followed  him  away. 

As  I  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  church 
I  furtively  raised  my  lorgnon  to  my  eye,  and 
beheld  the  Avhole  assembly  laughing  in  the 
most  irreverent  manner.  One  old  woman 
especially  excited  my  indignation,  who  was 
seated  in  fits  of  laughter,  rolling  like  a  child's 
mandarin.  I  am  certain  that  she  was  only 
prevented  quite  rolling  over  by  the  weight 
which  was  applied  to  her  naturally  as  it  is  to 
those  Chinese  toys  artistically. 

After  service  I  perceived  the  men  had  all 
been  collected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  build- 
ing. I  had,  therefore,  been  the  only  one 
available  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  know, 
to  the  present  moment,  whether  it  was  an 
hospitable  compliment,  or  a  designed  joke : 
now  I  care  still  less ; — ])ut  next  day  it  was 
gossipped  all  over  Madrid,  which  is,  I  should 
say,  the  most  scandalous  capital  in  Europe, 
that  I  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 
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On  our  return  to  the  house,  a  sump- 
tuous breakfast  was  spread  before  us, — a 
reeking  olla,  sin  ajo,  cherries,  each  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  q^^,  phims  the  size  of  a  hen's. 
We  gormandised,  committing  excesses  in 
water  pure  from  the  spring ;  and  having 
eaten,  I  retired  to  the  welcome  siesta,  and 
oh  !  how  grateful  was  it  after  the  sleepless 
night.  I  spread  my  faithful  cloak  on  a  straw 
mat,  for  I  had  already  discovered  the  truth  of 
the  Spanish  dogma,  that  a  cloak  is  a  safe- 
guard against  heat  as  well  as  cold ;  I  excluded 
every  ray  of  the  piercing  sun  from  the  room 
into  which  I  had  been  led ;  I  sprinkled  the 
porous  brick  with  oceans  of  water ;  I  placed 
an  Etruscan  vase,  filled  with  the  precious 
liquid,  near  my  pillow ;  and,  ere  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  the  world  had  vanished  from  my 
sight.  But  in  my  dreams  my  spirit  fled  a 
thousand  miles  away.  I  roamed  in  the 
pleasant  villages  of  Somersetshire,  where  an 
ultramarine  atmosphere,  such  as  I  had  just 
seen,  was  spread  over  the  gorgeous  verdancy 
of  England.  My  mind  strayed  to  the  images 
of  home,  and  I  explored  each  nook  of  the 
well-known  place,  till  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  parish  bells  in  the  hamlet  church,  and 
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I  bent  in  prayer  with  the  simple  peasants  of 
a  congenial  faith.  The  sermon  proceeded, 
but  a  stranger  preached  it ;  the  churchwarden 
slumbered  in  his  pew;  the  clerk  nodded  at 
his  desk,  and  as  his  book,  which  had  been 
gradually  sliding,  fell  with  a  rap  upon  the 
floor,  I  was  summoned  to  the  afternoon  meal. 
Strange  to  say,  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  clergyman  who  usually  did  duty  in  the 
church  to  which  my  sleeping  thoughts  wan- 
dered, was  absent  on  that  particular  Sunday. 
Having  plunged  my  head  into  a  tub  of 
water  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  hurry  over 
the  repast,  in  order  that  we  might  catch  the 
sunset,  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  Donkeys 
were  procured  for  the  ladies,  and  I  managed 
to  guide  them  properly,  with  the  assistance 
of  Tio  Valentia,  and  Postigo,  the  former  the 
ugliest  man,  the  latter  the  most  hideous  boy, 
I  have  ever  had  the  luck  to  behold.  The  Tio 
(Tio  is  Spanish  for  gaffer)  was  very  short  in 
stature,  and  his  garments  were  of  the  most 
tattered  description.  Bits  of  his  knee,  or  his 
elbow,  were  constantly  making  their  appear- 
ance, and  his  shirt,  which  age  had  "  open- 
worked"  in  front,  displayed  his  skin,  much 
resembling  that  of  a  black  bear.     The  worthy 
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man  lived,  I  believe,  exclusively  on  garlic 
and  bad  tobacco,  and  was  never  to  be  seen 
sober.  Morning,  day,  and  night,  he  was 
mildly  drunk. 

Postigo's  features  had  all  of  them  an 
uj^ward  tendency.  His  forehead  was  curi- 
ously turned  upwards :  the  broad  tip  of  his 
nose  touched  his  eyebrows,  and  his  mouth 
and  chin  were  at  corresponding  angles.  The 
effect  of  this  was  very  singular,  for  whenever 
he  bent  his  head,  his  face  seemed  to  be  in  its 
proper  position.  They  were  both,  however, 
very  good  persons,  and  I  flatter  myself  were 
much  attached  to  me,  at  least  they  said  so 
M'henever  I  gave  them  a  propina — trinkgelt 
— "  lave  to  dhrink  my  health." 

With  this  cortege  we  wound  up  a  savage 
passage  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  till  we  reached 
a  fountain,  where  we  stayed  to  imbibe  and 
dismount.  It  was  situated  close  to  a  game- 
keeper's cottage,  in  a  most  romantic 
moorland. 

The  spring-water  in  Spain  certainly  is  most 
delicious.  It  possesses  a  quality  of  inde- 
scribable lightness,  such  as  I  have  never  met 
with  anywhere  else.  Its  analysis  I  care  not 
for,  but  I  am  told  that  when  weighed  in  a 
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balance  with  river-water  it  has  been  found 
wanting.     That  in  actual  w^eight,  the  scale  in 
which  it  was  placed  bounded  high  in  the  air. 
Abandoning  our  burros   here  we  walked 
amidst  the  forest  of  dwarfed  trees  till  we 
came  to  a  space  commanding  a  deep  valley. 
On  the  opposite  side,  tall  peaked  rocks,  such 
as  in  Castile  rise  high  in  air,  without  any 
breadth,  acted  as  a  foreground  to  the  declin- 
ing sun.   The  rich  crimson  streak  was  spread 
over  the  horizon,  and  lying  on  tufts  of  herb 
we  gazed  in  silence  on  the  glorious  spectacle. 
The  bees,  humming  as  they  hastened  to  their 
homes,  produced  an  harmonious  accompani- 
ment to  the  sight,  and  the  intoxicating  scents 
of   the    thyme  and  the  gum-cistus,   which 
grow  in  savage  luxuriance  round  the  spot 
completely    finished    me.        Gradually    the 
glowing  orb  sank  from  our  sight,  and  the 
bright  starlight  burst  forth  in  its  full  efful- 
gence— as  a  timid  husband  growls  brilliant 
on  the  departure  of  his  tyrannic  wife.     Then 
a  joyous  carol  filled  the  air,  and  as  the  eyes 
of  my  companions  competed  with  the  lustre 
of   the  glowworms,    clustered  round,   their 
voices    join    with    the     nightingale's    "  the 
zephyr's  breath,"  and  raise  a  hymn  of  joy  to 
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the  goddess  of  the  night,  while  the  parasite 
owls  and  bats  hooted  and  flapped  an  uncouth 
symphony. 

How  easily  did  I  agree  to  the  proposal 
that  w^as  then  made  that  I  should  send  the 
carriage  back  to  Madrid,  and  stay  with  these 
kind  friends  for  a  few  days.  The  carriage, 
the  result  of  my  diplomatic  labours,  went 
empty  away,  and  the  coachman,  bearing  a 
missive  to  the  useful  Joachim  to  send  me 
some  habiliments  by  the  early  morning 
diligence,  turned  on  his  homeward  route 
as  I  was  accompanying  my  hosts  to  the 
village  dance. 

The  centre  of  attraction  of  this  village  is  a 
Casa  de  Banos,a  bathhouse,  where  apartments 
for  families  and  single  gentlemen  are  to  be 
procured,  and  m  hich  is  much  affected  during 
the  hot  months  by  those  of  the  Madrilenians, 
whose  tastes  or  occupations  preclude  their 
wandering  to  any  great  distance  from  the 
capital.  It  has  a  row  of  bath-rooms,  which 
many  Spaniards  told  me  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  using,  though  I  must  confess  the 
appearances  of  many  of  them  inclined  me  to 
doubt  their  assurances.  Rather  a  pleasant 
garden  is  attached  to  the  estabUshment,  as 
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also  a  large  courtyard,  wherein  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  dance  at  the  height  of  the  bathing 
season. 

The  society  is  a  curious  mixture,  for 
though  the  peasantry  do  not  often  mix  in 
the  amusement,  owing  to  the  exotic  dances 
introduced  of  late  years, — they  form  a  circle 
round  the  performers,  and  pass  their  remarks 
in  no  very  low  tone  of  voice. 

The  shopkeepers  of  Madrid,  however,  are 
powerful  here.  Ambitious  calicos  frequent 
the  Casa,  for  the  sake  of  mixing  with  the 
aristocracy,  and  having  danced  with  some 
highborn  demoiselle  once  or  twice — they  are 
able  to  talk  of  her  familiarly  in  their  own 
humble  circle,  or  vent  the  hopeless  passion 
which  perchance  may  spring,  by  carving  her 
name  repeatedly  on  the  trees  around. 

The  ladies  of  Madrid  (bless  them!)  en- 
courage these  pretensions  I  am  told.  By  a 
judicious  osillade  they  frequently  can  procure 
a  fan  at  a  moderate  price,  and  even  at  the 
very  shops  in  Madrid  pairs  of  gloves  are 
often  said  to  be  given  for  a  nominal  sum,  if 
the  gallant  counter-jumper  have  the  privilege 
of  fitting  them  on  the  hand  of  the  fair  pur- 
chaser.    The  two  apparently  greatest  men  at 
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the  Casa  in  the  season  of  1850  were  respec- 
tively a  shoemaker  and  a  hatter :  the  two 
humblest  a  rich  marquis  and  his  brother — 
the  first  pair,  it  is  said,  paid  their  court  to 
ladies  by  profligate  offers  of  their  various 
wares,  and,  as  I  saw,  completely  eclipsed  in 
splendour  their  unassuming  rivals.  The 
latter  possessed  a  house  in  the  village,  and 
often  gave  balls  similar  to  those  of  the  Casa 
de  Baiios,  to  which  every  one  was  bidden, 
lofty  and  lowly,  marquis  and  mercer. 
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The  moon  we  had  seen  rising  on  the  hill 
illuminated  the  courtyard  as  we  entered, 
and  discovered  a  motley  scene.  The  villa- 
gers, seated  on  the  ground,  formed  two  sides 
of  a  square,  which  the  angle  of  the  wall 
completed.  Three  guitar  players,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  twanged  a  variety  of  airs, 
occasionally  accompanied  by  an  amateur 
flute-player.  The  trees  of  the  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  hung  over,  forming  a 
network,  and  the  ladies  and  men  were 
dancing  a  quadrille.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
counter  performed  every  manner  of  step,  the 
pas  de  Basque  and  the  entrechat  were 
evidently  familiar  to  them,  and  these  "  gents  " 
of  Spain  were  not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
whom  we  have  seen  merry-making  at  Vaux- 
hall  and  other  places  of  amusement.     In  the 
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polka  that  succeeded  verily  we  found,  that 
there  is  little  new  to  us ;  they  squared  their 
elbows,  threw  back  their  heads  and  danced 
furiously  and  out  of  tune,  even  as  their 
British  archetypes.  Again  a  quadrille  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  taking 
a  part ;  and  as  I  danced,  the  garlic  remarks 
of  the  spectators  that  were  wafted  to  my 
ears  and  nose  were  rather  frank  than  flatter- 
ing. "  Look  at  the  estrangero"  murmured 
one,  in  a  stage-whisper  :  "  can  he  compare  to 
Antonio  ? "  This  gentleman  was  the  shoe- 
maker aforesaid,  who  danced  with  the 
heavy  antics  of  a  bear.  *'  No,"  responded 
the  speaker's  wife,  "  he  is  hlando"  an  ex- 
pression applied  to  a  bull  that  will  not  fight, 
and,  as  a  roar  of  laughter  was  thus  raised 
at  my  expense,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  the 
dance  had  drawn  to  a  close.  Now  a  mono- 
tonous air  began,  and  the  click  of  the  merry 
castanets  became  audible.  A  child  sat  by 
the  player,  and  chanted  a  song  to  the  tune, 
while,  after  a  short  stir  amidst  the  villagers, 
ever^^one  stood  up  to  dance  a  seguidilla. 

An  uncommonly  monotonous  tune  is  the 
seguidilla,  and  when  played  it  is  ever 
accompanied,  according  to  custom,   by   the 
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voice  of  a  little  girl  or  boy,  who  howls  a 
ballad  set  to  its  music.  The  words,  I  regret 
to  say,  were  of  a  very  improper  tendency, 
but  no  one  seemed  the  least  shocked;  for 
the  air  of  this  dance,  with  the  words,  being 
of  ancient  usage,  and  in  Spain,  as  Catholic 
as  its  rulers,  use,  that  second  nature,  has 
modified  their  meaning,  and  Spaniards  hear 
the  words  without  thinking  of  them  more 
than  we  regard  some  rather  free  passages  of 
Shakspeare  or  of  Burns.  The  dancers  in 
this  national  baile  are  placed  in  a  square, 
somewhat  as  in  common  quadrille,  and  their 
wdiole  duty  consists  in  a  sIoav  balance  to 
their  partners,  turning  round  at  certain 
portions  of  the  air,  and  doing  the  same  with 
their  neighbours.  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  this  performance  ;  for  if  at 
any  time  a  wandering  tocador  de  guitarra 
chanced  to  play  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  where  I  w^as  staying,  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a  peseta,  the  villagers,  unasked, 
would  flock  together  at  the  sound,  like  bees 
at  the  tinkling  of  the  attractive  frying-pan, 
and  immediately  commence  their  favourite 
amusement. 

The  ball  was  over,  and,  as  we  bent  our 
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steps  homeward,  our  conversation  naturally 
fell  on  the  franqueza  of  Spain  in  general, 
and  the  scene  we  had  just  quitted  in  par- 
ticular. My  host  gave  nie  much  information 
on  this  topic.  If  your  shoemaker,  tailor,  or 
tradesman  of  any  kind,  I  found,  should 
happen  to  enter  your  room  while  you  are 
eating,  by  custom  you  are  bound  to  invite 
him,  nay,  to  press  him  to  partake  of  your 
repast.  Should  you  neglect  to  do  this,  you 
would  be  considered  as  ill  bred,  not  only  by 
the  man  himself,  but  by  society  in  general. 
It  of  course  remains  with  him  to  accept  your 
offer  or  not,  but,  as  your  importunity  might 
induce  him  to  avail  himself  of  your  mahogany, 
the  best  way  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
invitation,  is  to  receive  him  in  an  empty 
room. 

Next  day  at  evening  some  other  guests 
arrived,  and  another  borricada,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  was  designed.  A  borricada  is 
a  donkey  party,  such  as  we  had  practised  the 
preceding  evening.  When  a  large  number  of 
persons  join  at  one  of  these  undertakings 
donkeys  may  perhaps  be  scarce,  consequently 
the  ladies  alone  are  mounted,  while  the 
gentlemen  are  severally  allotted  to  them  in 
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the  capacity  of  donkey-boys.  The  latter  beat 
the  donkey,  lead  him  or  lean  on  him  as 
fancy  may  incline  them,  and  sometimes  when 
returning  home,  under  cover  of  a  dark  night, 
the  cavaliers  may  perchance  gallantly  leap 
on  the  extremity  of  the  donkey,  whose  only 
trappings  are  a  blanket-covered  frame  of 
wood,  extending  the  whole  length  of  his 
back,  and  with  their  arms  support  their 
protegees,  naturally  fatigued  after  a  long 
ride. 

The  object  of  our  journey  on  this  occasion 
was  a  chateau,  named  Boadilla,  belonging  to 
the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  a  daughter  of 
Godoy.  The  approach  to  it  was  magnificent, 
over  hills,  and  through  clusters  of  trees  so 
thick  as  to  enable  even  grass  to  grow  beneath 
their  shade;  we  scrambled  over  heath  and 
moorland,  and  it  was  long  after  we  had  been 
told  we  had  entered  the  domain  belonging 
to  the  castle,  that  we  approached  the  house 
itself 

As  two  or  three  of  us  had  straggled  behind 
our  party  we  at  last  found  ourselves  erring 
and  without  a  guide.  We  accordingly  stopped 
at  a  cottage  to  inquire  our  way  of  a  woman, 
aged    about  forty,   whom   we  found   there. 
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One  of  the  party  approached  her  ciA'illy  and 
asked  the  question.  No  answer  was  returned. 
She  must  be  deaf,  he  thought,  and  spoke 
louder ;  still  no  answer  to  his  inquiry.  The 
good  lady,  however,  began  talking  loudly, 
but  very  little  to  the  purpose.  The  noise 
attracted  a  little  girl  to  the  spot,  who,  asking 
my  friend  what  he  wanted,  on  his  telling 
her,  held  up  her  face  to  her  mother,  and 
seemed  to  talk,  but  very  slowdy  and  inaudibly. 
The  latter,  by  watching  the  motions  of  her 
child's  lips,  gathered  their  meaning,  and 
answered  it  by  volunteering  to  accompany 
us,  together  with  her  daughter  as  interpreter. 
It  appeared  that,  some  years  previously,  an 
attack  of  illness  had  deprived  her  of  her 
faculty  of  hearing,  so  that  even  the  loudest 
escopeta  might  be  discharged  in  her  presence 
without  her  perceiving  it,  and  that  this 
daughter  alone  could  make  her  understand. 
All  her  other  qualities,  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  had  been  spared,  and  she  talked 
and  walked  as  fast  as  any  of  us. 

Our  deaf  conductor  having  taken  us  a 
short  cut,  we  caught  up  our  party  as  they 
were  regaling  themselves  on  fruit  and  other 
luxuries  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  and. 
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after  having  imitated  their  example,  we 
commenced  our  examination  of  the  place. 

The  house  is  a  very  fine  structure,  of  what 
reign  or  order  of  architecture  I  know  not. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Horseguards,  but 
higher,  standing  in  terraces  and  gardens, 
dehghtful  to  behold,  in  which  trees  laden 
with  apricots  abounded.  Inside,  among  the 
curiosities,  were  an  ancient  set  of  virginals, 
some  Mm-illos,  and  a  few  highly-coloured 
English  prints  of  the  battles  of  Marlborough, 
purchased  probably  for  a  few  pence.  The 
prettiest  thing  by  far  was  the  chapel  of  the 
house,  a  little  marble  dome,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  and  ornamented  by  pro- 
fuse scrollwork.  The  altar  was  exquisitely 
carved,  as  well  as  the  large  white  marble 
crucifix  that  w^as  placed  on  it,  while  the 
picture,  a  Madonna,  w^as  the  work  of  some 
soft  Italian  artist. 

No  light  was  admitted  beyond  the  subdued 
rays  that  shone  through  the  skylight  in  the 
dome,  and  the  effect  was  very  beautiful  and 
holy.  The  infant  was  represented  as  looking 
at  the  Virgin  with  the  confidence  of  a  child, 
whilst  his  gaze,  earnest  and  fixed  on  her 
countenance,  betokened  the  spirit  that  was 
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working  within.  The  sainted  mother  in  the 
altar-piece  looked  with  such  love  upon  her 
divine  offspring,  pressed  to  her  bosom,  that 
you  scarce  could  fancy  it  inanimate.  Affection 
beamed  from  her  eyes  in  rays  of  love  for 
her  infant,  for  the  God  who  raised  her  above 
women,  and  for  her  fellow- creatures.  She 
was  indeed  the  dream  of  loveliness  and 
sanctity.  I  looked  upon  the  figure,  and  I  saw 
the  being  whom  our  neighbours  are  supposed 
to  worship  ;  the  Mediatrix,  whom  to  honour, 
according  to  some,  is  to  idolise  ;  and  I  could 
not  wonder  at  the  miracles  she  was  supposed 
to  perform,  nor  contemn  those  who  would 
believe  on  them ;  for,  as  I  beheld  this  poetic 
representation,  my  spirit  revolted  at  the 
tyrannical  shackles,  by  which  a  Protestant 
faith  forbids  its  disciples  from  yielding 
homage  to  the  most  favoured  amongst 
maidens,  and  prevents  them  from  worship- 
ping, with  the  painter,  the  gentle  influence 
whose  direct  interposition  had,  as  the  guide 
informed  us,  assisted  him  in  transferring  on 
the  canvas  the  face  that  had  visited  him  in  a 
dream. 

The  whole  domain  was  to  be  sold ;  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  ground,  three  villages,  a 
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feodal  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
convent,  were  all  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
upset  price  was  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  whole,  but  I  was  told  that 
one  might,  by  a  judicious  bargain,  purchase 
it  for  about  thirty  thousand.  Though  land 
is  cheap  in  Spain,  money  is  scarce,  and  this 
"  eligible  property "  may  perhaps  long  be 
unoccupied,  and  even  fall  into  ruin,  ere  a 
purchaser  or  a  tenant  can  be  found.  It  was 
dark  when  we  returned. 

The  next  day,  in  Avalking  about  the  garden, 
I  discovered  a  method  of  irrigation  I  have 
never  seen  before,  called,  I  believe,  the  hono- 
ria.  On  an  artificial  mound,  at  the  north 
side,  was  a  horizontal  wheel,  urged  by  a 
blinded  mule  to  a  perpetual  state  of  revolu- 
tion. The  motion  of  this  wheel  by  a  cog 
turned  another  wheel  let  perpendicularly 
into  a  spring  of  water.  This  second  wheel  is 
covered  with  gourd-like  earthen  pots,  which 
throw  water  into  a  tank,  as  it  is  raised  from 
the  well,  and  this  reservoir  divides  itself 
into  streams,  which  meander  through  the 
garden,  and  are  never  empty.  The  poor 
mule,  tied  up  to  the  shafts  of  the  wheel,  is 
obliged  to  move  the  whole  of  the  day,  as  a 
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small  bell  is  tied  to  his  neck,  which  he 
jingles  in  his  circumscribed  walk,  and  if  for 
one  instant  the  bell  relaxes  its  sound,  an 
nrre  perro,  or  a  curse,  resounds  from  some 
distant  corner,  where  the  gardener  may  be 
at  work.  If  he  be  asleep,  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  sound  rouses  him,  so  the  poor  beast 
never  escapes  an  anathema.  In  the  evening, 
as  we  were  walking  near  the  house  the 
scene  I  saw  was  most  scriptural.  At  the 
fountain  were  gathered  the  maidens  of  the 
village,  who  had  come  to  draw  their  store  of 
water  for  their  supper  and  to  canvass  the 
events  of  the  past  day.  They  offered  us,  from 
their  picturesque  water-jars,  a  drink,  which  I 
gladly  accepted,  for  in  Spain  I  had  become  a 
confirmed  water-drinker.  I  tried  to  continue 
this  laudable  practice  in  England,  but  the 
decoction  of  dead  cats  and  tadpoles  that 
London  furnishes  has  prevented  my  putting 
my  good  intentions  into  effect. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  that  the  post 
had  brought  me  some  letters.  Twice  a-week 
the  post  visits  places  six  miles  from  IMadrid, 
whither,  if  Madrid  were  London,  it  would  go 
six  times  in  the  day  at  least.  These  letters 
shortened  my  stay  in  Spain;   and  as  I  felt 
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obliged  to  see  Aranjuez,  the  Escorial,  and  the 
sights  of  Madrid  before  my  departure,  I  took 
leave  of  my  kind  friends  the  next  morning. 
I  left  them  with  deep  regret,  and  pressed  by 
repeated  invitations  to  return.  Of  these 
invitations  I  availed  myself  frequently ;  but 
in  these  pages  they  will  appear  no  more ;  and 
as  a  farewell  from  a  distant  land,  I  now  again 
thank  them  for  their  kindness  to  the  stranger, 
for  the  pleasant  hours  and  happy  days  he 
spent  in  their  society. 

Mine  host  and  myself  rose  at  early  morning 
to  walk  to  Madrid.  It  is  necessary  to  start 
at  a  very  early  hour  on  such  occasions, 
owing  to  the  sun  that  so  soon  reaches  its 
intensest  heat.  In  the  walk  a  phenomenon 
which  is  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere struck  me  forcibly;  Madrid,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles,  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
a  greater  distance  than  half  a  mile.  Blind  as 
I  am,  with  my  glasses,  which  place  my  sight 
on  a  level  to  the  ordinary  eye  of  mortals,  I 
could  plainly  see  the  city,  its  streets,  nay,  its 
very  windows.  This  same  purity  of  air  is  the 
great  incentive  to  smoking.  A  room  may 
have  been  filled  with  smokers  for  hours,  and 
the  next  morning,  unlike  the  smoking-rooms 
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of  other  countries,  not  a  trace  remains  of  the 
orgy  the  room  has  so  long  witnessed.  The 
vapour  meeting  no  opposition  from  the  air 
floats  unchecked  into  space,  whereas  in 
colder  climes  the  clammy  atmosphere  curbs 
its  attempts  to  rise,  and  forces  it  to  return  to 
the  furniture,  coats,  and  hair  of  those  who 
have  originated  it. 

On  returning  to  Madrid  I  sacrificed  myself 
to  sights  for  a  long  time.  Why  is  one  obliged 
to  see  sights? — It  is  a  horrid  bore,  and  yet 
such  is  the  weakness,  the  culpable  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  that  if  any  one 
asks  her  on  her  return  from  travel  whe- 
ther she  has  seen  any  particular  celebrity 
at  some  place  where  she  has  been,  human 
nature  will  either  blush  when  saying  no,  or 
worse  than  anything,  H.  N.  may  perhaps  tell 
a  fib.  And  yet  she  may  be  much  annoyed 
at  being  marched  from  sight  to  sight,  for 
nothing  is  more  tiring  than  being  forced  to 
see  pictures  in  a  heap,  or  dead  bones,  or  fine 
buildings,  as  though  you  hired  yourself  for 
the  day,  and  felt  obliged  to  take  the  most 
out  of  yourself  for  the  money.  Oh !  how 
often  have  I  in  my  heart  cursed  Guide-books, 
which  teach  your  friends  at  home  how  to 
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catechise  you,  and  leave  you  no  excuse  for 
neglect.  But  fate  and  folly  urge  me  on,  and 
I  must  see  things  that  are  to  be  seen.  Working 
your  way  up  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  3^ou  behold 
a  fine  building — what  is  it  ?  you  ask  of  Mr, 
Ford,  and,  opening  him,  he  tells  you  it  is  the 
fine  quadrilong,  former  ''Acluana,  or  custom- 
house, built  in  1769  for  Charles  III.,  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sabatini,  R.A."  He  then  goes  on 
to  inform  you  that  two  fronts  are  ignoble, 
and  who  it  was  that  carved  the  reliefs ;  but 
really,  with  Mr.  Ford's  permission,  I  cannot 
follow  him,  I  must  mark  out  a  course  for 
myself.  Is  it  possible  to  stop  at  every 
building  ? — am  I  an  historian  seeking  to  rout 
out  a  new  light  from  a  topographical  position? 
— or  even  a  novelist  in  search  of  a  description 
for  a  murder  ?  No.  Let  me  find  a  few  things 
myself,  and  leave  poky  streets,  and  recondite 
pictures  to  the  researches  of  antiquarians 
and  clever  men.  Now  let  me  step  into 
the  Cafe  Suizo  and  take  a  sorbete  before 
I  start. 

I  enter  the  cafe,  and  am  reclining  in  the 
cool  of  the  shuttered  windows,  when  I  see 
my  little  friend,  Ernest,  of  the  diligence, 
gesticulating  to  a  waiter.     He  recognises  me, 

G    2 
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and  comes  towards  me.  How  delightful !  I 
had  quite  forgotten  that  it  is  Monday,  and 
there  is  another  bull-fight,  which  report  says 
is  to  be  a  splendid  one,— so  internally  thank- 
ing my  stars  for  the  respite,  I  walk  with  my 
jolly  little  friend,  and,  despite  our  lateness, 
we  manage  to  secure  good  seats. 

I  am  not  about  to  recapitulate  the  scene, 
only  to  mention  one  or  two  novelties  which 
occurred,  and  which  gave  this  bull-fight  "  a 
melancholy  satisfaction." 

A  bull  rushed  in  roaring,  and  as  usual 
charged  a  picador.  The  latter  having 
slackened  the  horse's  rein,  and  not  having 
placed  the  lance  properly  in  rest,  was  attacked 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  bull's  horn  taking 
him  by  the  thigh,  he  was  hurled  high  in 
air,  and  crashed  upon  the  ground ;  ere  assist- 
ance could  arrive  the  beast  had  again  tossed 
the  prostrate  man.  An  alguazil  within  the 
two  partitions  was  leaning  over  and  giving 
directions  in  a  very  pompous  voice,  making 
trouble  where  there  was  none,  and  looking 
very  hot  and  angry,  the  bull  jumped  over  the 
first  barrier,  and  as  the  alguazil  was  holding 
forth,  quietly  pitched  him  over  the  arena. 
Both   the   sufferers   subsequently  recovered, 
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but  strange  to  say  the  alguazil  was  the  more 
injured  of  the  two. 

The  Spaniards  present  had  not  been  so 
pleased  with  a  sight  for  a  very  long  time, 
for  the  bulls  had  latterly  been  very  chary  of 
human  life.  On  leaving,  my  little  friend 
Ernest,  who  ever  had  his  eyes  about  him, 
drew  my  attention  to  many  things  I  had 
before  noticed,  but  which  he  pleasantly 
turned  into  ridicule.  The  officers  seemed  to 
come  under  his  immediate  hatred.  Children, 
on  entering  the  army,  are  raised  to  high 
rank  over  the  heads  of  greyhaired  men. 
Like  Waverley,  I  believe  many  join  the  army 
as  captains.  I  certainly  saw  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  five-and-twenty;  and  he  was 
declaiming  against  the  injustice  of  the 
government,  their  obtuseness  as  regarded 
his  merits ;  for  could  it  be  believed,  he 
had  been  seven  years  in  the  service  ere 
he  had  attained  his  present  rank.  He  was 
decorated,  however,  I  should  think,  to  his 
heart's  desire. 

I  once  saw  him  coming  from  a  besamanos, 
a  levee  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  ]Mont- 
pensier,  bearing  ten  crosses,  of  which  three 
were  embroidered  on  his  coat,  an  accumula- 
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tion  of  distinction  more  agreeable,  perhaps, 
than  useful.  Crosses  at  Madrid,  I  believe, 
are  profusely  bestowed,  as  on  grand  occasions 
everybody  who  applies  is  decorated,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  are  requested  to  furnish 
a  list  of  their  friends,  who  all  receive  titles 
of  some  kind.  Some  ambassador,  on  some 
occasion,  I  was  informed,  had  sent  in  a  list 
of  sixty-five  friends,  who  all  received  marks 
of  the  royal  favour,  many  of  them  being  his 
private  relations,  who  had  never  visited  Spain 
at  all,  and  whom,  perhaps,  he  surprised  by  a 
sudden  letter  enclosing  the  patent  of  a  baron, 
or  at  least  aai  ornamented  cross.  This  must 
be  an  agreeable  manner  of  making  a  birthday 
or  Christmas  present. 

After  a  dinner  at  Lardy's,  a  poor  imitation 
of  a  French  restaurateur'' s,  Ernest  insisted 
on  my  accompanying  him  to  the  Grand  Opera, 
to  see  a  competencia,  I  think  it  is  called.  It 
Avas  a  grand  display  in  dancing,  La  Xena  and 
Vargas,  the  two  great  danseuses^  were  to 
perform,  and  all  Madrid,  speaking  figuratiA^ely, 
was  to  be  there.  All  its  beauty,  all  its 
fashion,   was  assembled.      The   Duchess   of 

A ,  the  lionne  of  the  place,  gleamed  in 

her  box  resplendent,  while   satellite  jjoUos 
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revolved  in  her  neighbourhood.  My  Irish 
friend  sat  in  the  stalls  in  ecstacy  throughout, 
and  little  Ernest  and  myself  were  placed 
behind  him.  The  curtain  slowly  rose,  and 
discovered  the  ramparts  of  Zaragoza. 

Interesting  groups  of  peasants  were  placed 
around  the  stage  in  tableaux,  engaged  in 
executing  capital  punishment  on  each  other ; 
that  is,  in  perpetrating  a  necessary  massacre 
on  their  neighbours'  heads. 

Booms  a  distant  gun,  and  they  suspend 
then'  employments  for  a  moment  and  listen. 
Again  the  heavy  sound  is  carried  through 
the  air,  and  it  must  be  plain  to  everybody 
that  an  enemy  is  approaching.  Tlie  men, 
as  loyal  males  should,  fly  to  their  arms 
with  gestures  of  the  most  determined  and 
ferocious  daring,  but  as  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  cling  to  them  in  a  chasse,  they 
poussette  themselves  into  hesitation  till  a  pas 
de  Basque  softens  them  entirely.  Then  the 
Aragonese  dance,  the  Jota  Aragonesa,  strikes 
up,  two  blind  musicians  luckily  being  at 
hand,  as  the  required  article  is  always  ready 
on  the  stage  at  the  right  moment.  To 
render  the  illusion  complete  on  this  occasion, 
the  two  performers,  one  playing  a  violin,  the 
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other  a  mandolin,  had  been  procured  from 
the  street, — two  genuine  street  musicians. 
The  band  also  played  charmingly.  La  Nena 
and  La  Vargas  excelled  themselves.  The 
Nona's  forte  is  her  springiness, — the  Vargas' 
her  languor,  and  the  dance  is  very  soft  and 
fascinating.  After  gliding  through  steps  with 
a  graceful  action  of  the  arms,  they  both  sud- 
deidy  stop,  and  taking  hold  of  the  skirts  of 
their  garments  festoon  them  just  above  the 
knee.  The  corps-de-ballet  then  join,  and 
repeat  the  figures  en  masse.  During  the 
dance,  at  certain  intervals  of  the  music,  the 
men  sprang  to  their  arms,  but  with  a  rapid 
after-thought  resumed  the  dancing,  then 
rushed  forward  on  one  leg  and  fired  off  their 
guns,  and  returned  on  the  other  to  their 
partners.  The  booming  of  the  cannons 
continued  during  the  whole  scene,  till  at 
length  with  one  last  festooning  the  curtain 
fell.  The  applause  almost  equalled  that  of 
the  bull-fight.  Don  Roberto  roared  again, 
and  little  Ernest,  the  most  supple  man  that 
ever  lived,  in  his  delight  unconsciously  placed 
his  heel  over  his  shoulder. 

After  this  the  youth  of  Madrid  assembled 
in  the  couloir  to  smoke  papers  till  the  next 
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dance,  a  national  dance,  very  active  and 
graceful,  which  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when,  after  another  interval,  the  French  ballet 
began.  Miles.  Sophie  Fuoco  and  Guy  Stephan, 
were  the  heroines,  and  their  w^ll-lvnown  faces 
and  old  steps,  combined  with  the  tolerable 
playing  of  the  French  and  Italian  orchestra, 
reminded  one  of  London  scenes.  The  theatre, 
however,  quite  desillusioned  one,  it  was  about 
the  size  of  the  Lyceum,  miserably  lighted, 
with  its  stalls  uncushioned.  The  ballet  was 
the  Fille  de  Feu.  When  all  was  over  w^e 
adjourned,  talking  over  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  dancers,  and  unanimously 
awarding  the  palm  to  the  etherial  Vargas, 
whom,  on  entering  the  Siiizo,  we  beheld 
drinking  a  mixture  of  beer  and  lemonade  with 
some  of  her  numerous  soupiranfs. 

A  party  was  assembled  in  one  corner  of  the 
upper  apartment  making  merry.  Amongst 
them  I  recognised  a  friend  who,  ore  rotundo, 
came  towards  me  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
company  in  wdiich  we  found  him.  It  appears 
very  incredible,  but  he  assured  me,  as  did  his 
companions,  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  he 
was  about  to  relate,  and  as  he  was  neither  a 
Spaniard,  Frenchman,  or   foreigner   of  any 
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kind,  I  was  bound  to  believe  him.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  to  a 
tertulia^  where  a  little  difference  on  that  trite 
subject,  the  fair  sex,  had  arisen.  Adjourning 
with  some  companions  to  the  Prado  they 
had  fought  with  small  swords  beneath  the 
light  of  our  old  friend  the  moon,  who  had 
lately  reappeared,  and  one  of  them,  who  wore 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  having  been  slightly 
wounded,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
cafe— 

"  If  any  care  or  pain  remain,  to  drown  it  in  the  bowl." 

I  heard  the  story  canvassed  next  day,  and 
no  one  appeared  surprised  :  they  might  have 
been  quizzing  a  foreigner,  but  from  all  I  could 
gather  it  seemed  that  though  such  encounters 
were  not  exactly  of  every-day  occurrence, 
they  were  too  frequent  to  create  any  great 
astonishment. 

A  nightmare  hung  over  me  on  retiring  to 
bed.  Another  day  had  passed — diem  per- 
didi! — I  had  not  seen  the  lions.  Like  the 
dagger  of  Damocles,  museums,  churches,  and 
tombs,  hung  suspended  over  my  head  ready 
to  crush  me.  Deep  hollow  voices  proceeding 
from  them  said,  "Have  you  seen  us?"    A 
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guilty  conscience  reluctantly  murmured, "No." 

"  The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples, 

rose  up  in  judgment  against  me,  and  moved 
me  to  contrition. 

Repentant  I  made  a  resolution  never  again 
to  stay  so  long  in  a  city  without  paying  my 
homage  to  its  municipal  deities,  for  horrible, 
indeed,  is  their  vengeance  when  aroused. 
My  troubled  spirit  breathed  a  vow  to  dis- 
charge my  debt  on  the  morrow,  and  with 
a  last  glare  of  their  vitreous  eyes,  vanishing 
they  left  me  to  repose.  As  morning  gradually 
broke  I  prepared  to  fulfil  my  promise,  and 
finding  a  ready  companion,  I  started  on  my 
journey.  I  wandered  first  through  heaps  of 
dreary  pictures  in  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando,  and  having  sufficiently  admired 
everything,  I  again  had  to  start  on  my 
travels.  The  marbles  are  remarkably  good, 
and  lumps  of  silver  and  of  copper  continue 
to  excite  the  cupidity  which  caused  a  lump 
of  pure  gold  to  be  stolen. 

The  Prado  we  have  already  visited  ;  but  in 
doing  so  I  omitted  to  point  out  the  monu- 
ment of  the  massacre  of  the  2nd  of  May, 
1808,  known  conventionally  as  the  Dos  de 
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Mdyo.  Yearly  the  Spaniards,  nursing  in 
their  breasts  the  hatred  for  the  destroyers, 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  treacherous 
slaughter;  and  in  their  hearts,  years  after 
the  name  of  the  Avantonly  cruel  Murat  shall 
have  been  swept  from  the  memory  of  man, 
the  Madrilenians  will  treasure  the  names  of 
Louis  Daoiz  and  Pedro  Belarde,  the  cham- 
pions on  the  mournful  day. 

Following  Ford's  rules,  we  then  proceeded 
to  the  Buen  Retiro,  originally  laid  out  by 
Gil  Bias'  patron,  the  Conde  Duque.  Here 
are  gardens  very  prettily  arranged,  and 
covered  with  small  buildings,  which  form 
banqueting-rooms  and  summer-houses.  The 
principal  of  these  buildings,  surrounding  a 
courtyard,  has  been  made  into  a  gabinete 
topografico,  and  an  armeria.  The  first  of 
these,  if  I  can  recollect  right,  contained 
plans  of  fortifications,  and  several  cannons, 
and  had  specimens  of  armory.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  contents  was  the  tent  of 
Francis  I.,  pitched  as  though  in  an  encamp- 
ment. It  was  magnificently  embroidered, — 
a  fit  covering  for  the  hero's  head  that  so  often 
planned  glory  beneath  its  shelter.  The  best 
armour  in  Madrid  is,  I  believe,  in  the  coUec- 
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tion  at  the  palace.  Her  Majesty  being  in  the 
metropolis  at  the  time,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  see  any  part  of  the  palace  but  the  exterior. 
Walking  on  through  the  gardens,  you  come 
to  a  cottage,  where  you  are  gleefully  informed 
you  will  meet  with  a  surprise.  You  enter, 
and  see  a  hideous  plaster  woman,  villanously 
manufactured,  sitting  at  a  spinning-wheel, 
her  foot  on  an  adjacent  cradle,  while  another 
woman  near  her  is  standing  at  a  churn. 
Your  guide,  with  a  knowing  look,  leaves 
you  and  disappears  behind  a  partition.  You 
hear  the  sound  of  an  iron  chain  rattling, 
and  you  then  behold  the  plaster  foot  on  the 
cradle  moving,  and  in  so  doing  discovering 
the  ankle,  which  turns  out  to  be  made  of 
common  deal,  the  spinning-wheel  turns  slowly 
round,  and  the  dairymaid  convulsively  beats 
imaginary  milk,  with  a  slow  and  unsteady 
jerk,  repeated  about  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
minute.  Your  guide,  amused  beyond  descrip- 
tion at  the  astonishment  you  must  necessarily 
have  experienced  at  this  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism,  places  his  fingers  on  his  lips,  and 
leads  you  softly  to  another  small  room.  The 
shutters  are  half  closed,  and  on  a  settle  bed 
reclines   a   plaster   man   in    the   agonies   of 
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death.  A  medicine  phial  and  glass  are  near 
on  a  small  table,  and  the  accompaniments  of 
a  sick  bed  are  represented  to  the  minutest 
detail.  The  chain  again  clanks,  unoiled 
hinges  creak,  and,  with  a  sudden  bolt,  the 
unfortunate  man  sits  upright  in  his  bed, — 
another  turn  of  the  mechanism,  and  as  sud- 
denly he  again  lies  down. 

We  leave  this  abode  of  wonder,  and  pro- 
ceed. Here  a  small  castellated  building 
commands  a  pond,  containing  small  islands 
about  a  ytird  square.  Miniature  boats,  and 
wooden  swans,  painted  to  resemble  life,  float 
about,  but  do  not  complete  any  illusion.  At 
last  we  arrive  at  the  Belvidere,  a  sort  of 
citadel,  on  a  mound,  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  very  good  view  of  Madrid.  As  we 
thus  proceeded,  we  were  handed  from  one 
guide  to  another ;  for  the  director,  having, 
from  civility  to  an  estrangero,  allowed  me  to 
enter,  even  though  the  day  was  not  one  of 
those  allotted  to  visitors,  and  the  regular 
cicerone  being  absent,  I  was  transferred  from 
one  gardener  to  another.  Luckily,  Spanish 
showmen  did  not  require  much  pay ;  a  cigar, 
or  half  peseta,  was  more  than  their  fondest 
ideas  aspired  to. 
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Having  been  shown  the  wild  beastesses 
which  are  here  kept  (brutes  who  would  cer- 
tainly be  cut  in  the  streets  by  any  of  their 
relatives  in  the  collection  of  Wombwell  or 
Van  Amburgh),  the  heat  of  the  day  became 
so  oppressive  that  I  deferred  all  further  ex- 
plorations to  the  following  morning. 

Meanwhile  a  sensation  has  been  created 
at  Madrid.  A  Carlist  conspiracy  has  been 
discovered :  sixteen  armed  men  have  been 
found  at  a  village  near  Madrid, — a  gallant 
band  ready  to  reconquer  Spain.  A  fifth-rate 
paper,  which  has  lately  been  by  no  means  of 
the  same  persuasion,  is  suppressed,  and  the 
unfortunate  editors  exhibit  ghastly  counte- 
nances at  the  public  lounges.  La  corte,  the 
conventional  name  for  Madrid,  supposed  to 
be  the  only  court,  or  at  least  the  only  courtly 
court  in  the  world,  is  convulsed.  Deputies 
of  small  importance  are  whispering  in  cor- 
ners, and  young  attaches,  especially  those 
from  the  states  of  Monaco,  San  Marino,  and 
the  Val  d'Andorre,  affect  the  greatest  mystery. 
They  whisper  to  their  friends  that  their 
governments  are  deeply  interested,  and  affect 
to  have  conferences  with  one  another.  They 
considerately  avoid    the    society   of    stock- 
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brokers,  lest  the  lenj^th  of  their  visages  should 
cause  a  decline  in  the  price  of  stock.  The 
small  empleadoa,  clerks  in  the  customs,  or  sub- 
inspectors  of  excise,  who  abound  in  this  popu- 
lation of  emploi/es,  also  exhibit  deep  concern. 
Meanwhile  I  go  to  a  reception  at  the  house 
of  an  English  lady,  the  kindest  and  most 
hospitable  of  her  sex,  and  I  behold  great 
diplomatists  enjoying  their  rubbers  or  con- 
versation, as  though  it  were  not,  so  to  speak, 
a  political  fast-day.  The  representative  of 
Monaco  alone  bears  the  traces  of  anxious 
thought.  His  look  haunts  me, — till  little 
Ernest,  wdiora  I  afterwards  meet,  tells  me 
that  the  conspirators,  factious  peasants,  are 
arrested  and  safely  lodged  in  jail,  and  slips 
into  my  hand  a  prospectus  of  the  suppressed 
journal,  wiiich  is  to  commence  again  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  which  boldly  informs 
me,  as  a  climax,  that  the  "Editorial  we" 
intend  being  "  mas  liberales  oy  que  ayei\ 
mas  liherales  manana  que  oy"  more  liberal 
to-day  than  yesterda}^  more  liljeral  to-morrow 
than  to-day ; — a  declaration  which  was  very 
satisfactory,  considering  that  the  politics  of 
the  journal  had  changed  to  every  shade  of 
opinion,  from  tlie  sternest  despotism  to  ultra- 
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Socialism,  several  times  during  the  short 
space  of  twelve  months. 

The  sun  glads  the  world  in  the  morning, 
but  bears  no  balm  to  my  feelings.  I  am  to 
take  another  turn  at  the  sights.  The  stony 
ghosts  will  crush  me  by  their  weight,  if  I  do 
not  call  on  them. 

I  first  visit  the  Manzanares,  whose  bridges 
rival  Bruges,  but  whose  waters  would  not 
drown  a  cat.  I  Avalk  round  the  outside  of 
the  palace,  the  presence  of  majesty  forbid- 
ding a  visit  to  the  interior.  Its  size  is 
magnificent,  its  courts  are  spacious,  its 
pillars  innumerable  as  its  windows,  and  its 
architecture  bold.  It  contains  lodgings  for 
hundreds,  and  not  only  does  the  royal 
family  reside  here,  but  in  one  of  its  chambers 
the  Cortes  hold  their  sessions  until  their  own 
house  is  completed.  The  nether  house  has 
since,  I  believe,  been  finished,  but  the  cham- 
bers for  the  commonalty  in  all  countries  take 
some  time  in  building.  I  visit  the  stables, 
of  immense  extent ;  I  see  carriages  and 
hearses ;  I  see  mules  and  horses,  but  nothing 
extraordinary  in  any.  The  palace  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  not  only  form  a  parish, 
but  a  diocese.     The  spiritual  arrangements 
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ai*e  conducted  by  a  patriarch,  who  ranks  as 
a  primate,  and  has  a  large  staff  of  clergy 
under  him.  I  see  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Spain,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  His 
revenues  are  now  curtailed ;  his  influence 
can  no  longer  raise  or  depose  the  rulers  of 
the  land ;  but  were  he  called  to  power,  he 
would  indeed  become  it.  Kindness  beamed 
from  his  face,  and  a  calm  dignity  sat  well 
with  his  pontifical  robes, — the  charity  of  the 
pastor  and  the  presence  of  a  prince. 

I  now  bend  my  way  with  Ernest  to  the 
Museo,  which  contains  the  finest  collection 
of  pictures,  I  believe,  that  exists.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  describe  its  extent  or  its 
richness ;  my  little  companion,  passionately 
fond  of  his  art,  kept  me  there  the  whole  day, 
and  made  it  pass  most  pleasantly.  He 
pointed  out  recondite  beauties,  and  led  me  to 
corners,  where  lay  small  gems  in  a  bad  light, 
unheeded,  amidst  the  thousands  that  sur- 
rounded them,  but  which  to  an  artist's  eye 
shone  forth  priceless.  If  I  pass  the  pictures 
lightly  over,  it  is  not  because  I  think  lightly 
of  them,  but  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak 
of  specimens  of  art  to  which  volumes  could 
not  do  justice. 
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The  pictures  are  divided  into  national 
schools,  and  the  ancient  Spanish  shines  forth 
gloriously.  A  little  boy  on  horseback,  of 
Velasquez,  is  splendid,  and  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Murillo ;  but  the  pride  of  the  place  is 
La  Perla,  so  named  by  Philip  IV.,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  pearl  beyond  all  price.  No  jewel 
could  so  well  express  the  purity  of  the 
painting.  It  is  by  Raphael,  and  the  subject 
is  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  another  gallery  are  some  specimens  of 
jewellery  and  marbles.  Tables  of  lapis 
lazuli  and  valuable  stone  of  every  descrip- 
tion, render  this  room  a  fairy  chamber.  It 
is  the  Arabian  magnificence  that  must  have 
burst  on  the  sight  of  the  Calender  who  fell 
amongst  the  forty  beauties. 

Up-stairs  is  a  galeria  reservada,  on  which 
I  shall  discreetly  hold  my  pen,  and  maintain 
the  same  reserve,  that  characterises  the 
Madrilenian  authorities.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  here  is  a  collection  of  Ledas, 
Venuses,  Judgments  of  Paris,  and  other 
equally  primeval  subjects.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  of  later  date,  ladies  of  more 
modern  times,  but  who  have  sought  their 
fashions  from  Olympus. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THEATRE— JOURNEY— ARANJUEZ— SIGHTS— MARIQUITA 
— CASA  DEL  LABRADOR— FOLLY— FROLIC. 

Next  morning  early  I  am  to  start  for  Aran- 
juez ;  and  having  hastily  packed  up,  I 
adjourn  to  the  theatre  with  R — .  He 
having  examined  Madrid  during  my  stay  in 
the  country,  had  not  accompanied  me  in  my 
civic  peregrinations,  but  had  wandered  and 
picked  up  smaller  novelties  with  an  obser- 
vant eye.  A  lottery,  a  perpetual  recurrence 
in  this  gambling  capital,  he  said,  had  just 
been  drawn,  the  first  prize  being  about  800/. 
A  little  employe,  who  had  fallen  several 
times  under  my  friend's  displeasure  at  the 
cafes,  had  won  it,  and  was  very  great  on  the 
event,  when  his  uncle,  a  priest,  appearing 
suddenly  from  the  crowd,  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  sum,  and  giving  the  fortunate  youth 
a  dollar  for  pocket  money,  secured  the 
amount  in  store  for  future  days.  R  — 's  glee 
was  ferocious. 
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At  the  theatre  we  were  much  disappointed. 
We  expected  a  good  Spanish  play,  but  found 
that  Madrid  has  followed  the  great  example 
of  London,  in  playing  exclusively  French 
pieces  on  its  stage.  We  had  first  a  drama  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  a  tedious,  dreary  tale,  un- 
relieved by  French  dialogue  or  French  acting, 
and  a  farce  of  Scribe  followed,  which  suited 
better  the  strange  language  in  which  it  was 
clothed.  The  Spanish  actors  speak  in  a 
peculiarly  pompous  manner,  running  over 
each  sentence  till  they  attain  the  last  word, 
on  which  they  remain  ;  galloping,  as  it  were, 
to  a  hedge,  and  pausing  till  they  get  over ; 
then  again  going  at  full  pace,  till  they  find  a 
similar  obstruction,  in  the  shape  of  a  period. 

In  the  morning  at  five  o'clock,  I  was 
roused  to  start  on  my  journey ;  and,  after  a 
hasty  toilet  and  breakfast,  I  embarked  in  the 
diligence,  that  started  from  the  court  of  my 
hosteh'ie.  My  fellow  travellers  were  a  dis- 
agreeable merchant  and  a  travelled  youth, 
who  was  a  glorious  exception  to  the  gene- 
rality of  adolescent  Spaniards,  being  full  of 
anecdote  and  fun.  As  an  amusing  excursion, 
he  had  been  to  China,  taking  England  on  his 
way  back,  and  having  only  been  absent  a 
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very  few  months,  his  ideas  were  very  agree- 
ably compounded  of  reminiscences  of  many 
lands.  As  I  entered  the  diligence,  he  civilly 
said,  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  in  good  English ; 
and  having  shortly  after  volunteered  a  song, 
in  the  same  language,  to  cheer  our  third 
companion,  who  evidently  wished  to  sleep, 
he  struck  up  what  must  have  been  a  Chinese 
ditty,  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  other  ad- 
ditions of  a  somewhat  North-American-Indian 
caste. 

The  road  is  frightfully  dreary,  a  fit  prelude 
to  the  spot  we  were  about  to  visit ;  and  had 
I  not  been  enlivened  by  my  companion's 
vagaries  and  stories,  it  would  have  been  very 
wearisome.  Amongst  other  tales,  he  related 
one  of  modern  date,  of  which  the  hero  is  a 
person  now  somewhat  noted  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  bear  a  strong  verisimilitude  to  that  species 
of  narrative  which  is  said  proverbially  to 
find  readiest  credence  amongst  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished corps  who  assist  in  manning  our 
wooden  walls. 

A  young  man  had  entered  the  diligence, 
which  Avas  to  take  him  to  Segovia.  A  place 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the  interieur. 
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where  on  starting  he  found  one  only  com- 
panion, a  young  lady,   strangely  travelling 
alone ; — her  figure  was  all  that  it  should  be, 
but  a  mantilla   covered   her  face.      Conse- 
quently, to  use  the  Avords  of  a  novelist,  "  a 
strange   sensation  suddenly  took  possession 
of  him — Love  entered  his  soul."     After  some 
small   civilities,  he   proceeded  to  take  her 
hand,  which  she  withdrew  while  she  glared 
at  him  with  two  dark  eyes  through  the  lace 
that   enveloped   her.      Again    he  took    her 
hand;   he  kissed   it;   and   feeUng  perfectly 
secure   from   intrusion,  he  insisted   on   her 
removing  her  veil.     With  this  request,  after 
some  resistance,  she  complied,  and,  her  fea- 
tures fully  answering  all  his  expectations,  he 
might  have  assured  her  of  his  approval ;  but, 
as  Segovia  is  approaching,  he  is  compelled  to 
leave   her;    before   doing   so,   however,   the 
youth  presses  her  to  tell  him  where  she  lives, 
and  as   she  leaves  the  diligence   she   gives 
him  her  address  and  name. 

An  hour  has  scarcely  elapsed  when  he 
hastens  to  the  house,  which  stands  alone; 
evidently  but  one  family  occupies  it.  He 
asks  for  Dona  Eugenia,  and  is  ushered  into  a 
room  furnished  with  unusual  comfort.     The 
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lady  he  seeks  is  sitting  alone.  She  beckons 
him  with  a  haughty  gesture  to  be  seated. 
Within  doors  his  impertinence  has  quite 
deserted  him,  and  having  humbly  obeyed  her, 
she  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  Senor  Caballero,"  she  said,  "  this  morning 
a  woman,  a  widow,  and  unprotected,  was 
forced  by  affairs  to  leave  Madrid.  Her  duena 
at  the  last  moment  was  taken  ill ;  her  affairs 
at  Segovia  could  not  bear  postponement ;  she 
trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  Spaniards  to  pro- 
tect her  on  the  road;  and  how  her  hopes 
were  realised  you  can  inform  her.  But 
think  not  she  who  could  not  defend  herself 
from  insult,  cannot  take  vengeance," — and 
drawing  a  pistol,  she  presented  it  to  his  fore- 
head and  continued,  "  Make  your  peace  with 
Heaven,  for  the  earth  you  see  no  more." 

He  does  not  tremble,  though  he  sees  there  is 
no  jest ;  his  brow  quails  not,  and  the  emotion 
that  causes  his  voice  to  quiver  is  not  that  of 
fear.  He  looks  the  lady  in  the  face  and 
says — 

"  Quieres  matarme  porque  te  amo  fonfo?" 
Wouldst  thou  kill  me  because  I  love  thee  so 
much? 

His  eye,  his  voice  and  courage  achieved 
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the  conquest  he  had  commenced  in  the  coach, 
and  casting  aside  the  deadly  weapon,  she 
told  him  she  had  but  tried  his  love,  which 
she  was  now  convinced  was  equal  to  his 
pluck.  It  appeared  that  she  was  the  young 
Avidow  of  a  late  Cuban  merchant — old,  cross, 
ugly,  and  cowardly;  her  married  life  had 
been  very  short ;  and,  in  espousing  the 
young  lieutenant  she  endowed  him  with  the 
wealth  she  had  gained  from  her  first 
husband. 

The  couple  are  noAV  high  in  the  estimation 
of  Madrid ;  the  husband  is  a  senator,  the  Avife 
a  lady  of  fashion ;  but  whether  the  tragic 
scene  has  ever  again  been  enacted  by  them, 
the  narrator  could  not  inform  me. 

This  recital  brought  us  close  to  Aranjuez ; 
and  having  crossed  the  Jarama  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge,  and  driven  through  a  green — 
really  green — avenue  of  considerable  length : 
then  having  again  crossed  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Tagus,  we  drove  into  the 
Plaza  de  S.  Antonio.  Having  satisfied  my 
appetite  in  the  society  of  my  new  friend,  I 
started,  Guide  in  hand,  to  gaze  on  the 
wonders  of  this  green  oasis.  He  had  frankly 
invited  me  to  visit  some  friends  of  his,  who 
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were  then  staying  in  the  village  ;  his  parents, 
I  believe.     They  did  not  expect  him  home, 
he  informed  me,  as  he  had  last  written  to 
them,   some    six    months    previously,   from 
Hong-Kong,    announcing    his    intention    of 
taking   to  himself  a   Chinese  bride,  and  of 
establishing  himself  as  a  worshipper  of  Fo. 
As  a  preparation  for  this,  he  had  enclosed 
the  hair  of  his  head,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  growing  at  the  crown,  retained 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  pig-tail,  at  the  same 
time  begging  his  parents  to  distribute  it  in 
equal  proportions   amongst   his  family,  the 
only  legacy  he  was  ever  likely  to  leave  them. 
Thinking,  under  these  circumstances,  that  I 
might  find  myself  de  trop,  and  not  willing  to 
embarrass    the   ebullitions  naturally  to   be 
caused  by  this  unexpected  arrival,  I  assented 
to   a   meeting  at   a  later  hour,   he  having 
assured  me  that  a  short  time  would  satisfy 
their  mutual  affections,  and  that  he  enter- 
tained strong  ideas  of  starting  for  the  river 
Amazon  the  following  morning. 

Perhaps  a  short  historical  sketch  of  Aran- 
juez  will  not  be  out  of  place,  before  I  proceed 
to  notice  it  topographically.  It  is  a  place  of 
a  thousand:    and   the   site   seems  to  have 
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charmed  the  Olcaldes,  who,  flying  the  broiling 
summer  of  La  Mancha,  sought  to  pasture 
their  flocks  amidst  the  network  of  streams 
that  cool  it.  The  Romans  subsequently 
were  attracted  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
hitherto  nameless  spot;  and,  having  there 
built,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Arsejovis  became  its 
nomenclature,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
the  historic  name  it  now  bears.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  its 
masters  were  enchanted  by  the  shady  pro- 
spects that  Aranjovis  (for  such  was  its  first 
corruption)  presented ;  and  they  consequently 
erected  a  country  house,  which  was  used  as 
a  hunting-lodge,  to  which  a  small  garden 
was  attached.  One  house  followed  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  cottages  of 
servants  and  followers  soon  amounted  to  a 
village,  Avhich,  as  well  as  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, became  a  dependency  of  the  order. 
The  chaplains  of  the  parish  church,  Al-Pajes, 
still  retain  the  badge  of  its  first  founders, 
as  they  wear  the  cross  of  Santiago.  Later, 
Los  reyes  Catolicos  and  Charles  V.  began 
gardens,  Philip  IL  wound  up  by  building  the 
palace,  which  was  executed  in  the  Flemish 
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style,  under  the  direction  of  Juan  de  Ilerrera ; 
but  Philip  v.,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  Charles 
III.,  each  added  to  the  structure.  Charles 
IV.  continued  the  building  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  gardens ;  and  here  he 
abdicated.  During  the  French  invasion,  the 
place  suffered  much  devastation,  and  still, 

"  Amidst  its  bowers  tbe  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  its  green." 

But  by  the  exertions  of  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
in  the  "  Cambyses'  vein  "  of  language  of  the 
Spanish  guide-book,  Aranjuez  is  returning 
to  its  apogee. 

Having  secured  the  services  of  the  head 
gardener  and  bailiff,  or  as  he  is  sonorously 
termed,  the  administrador  of  the  gardens, 
I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  "  Jardin  de  la 
Isla,"  the  grounds  immediately  adjoining  the 
palace.  These  gardens  are  situated,  as  their 
name  implies,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Tagus,  and  one  of  its  many  tributary  brooks. 
Elms,  imported  by  Philip  II.  from  England, 
here  flourished  in  British  grandeur,  sucking 
nourishment  from  the  river  and  fragrance 
from  the  atmosphere.  Chesnuts  rise  in  their 
native  majesty,  and  a  walk,  forming  one  long 
vista,  is  interrupted  frequently  by  transverse 
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paths,  in  the  confluence  of  which  are  placed 
fountains,  works  of  art,  embracing  subjects 
classical  and  modern.  First,  you  see  the 
fountain, 

"  Herculis,  AutsEum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis." 

Afterwards  (I  write  from  memory),  is  one  of 
Apollo :  then  a  fountain,  round  the  margin 
of  which  are  marked  the  hours  of  the  day, 
the  jet  of  water  from  the  middle  forming  the 
index;  then  again,  in  a  bouquet  of  cedars 
and  lindens,  Hercules  and  the  Hydra;  and 
further,  the  Fuente  de  la  Espina,  a  bronze 
figure,  relieving  its  finger  of  a  thorn,  while, 
from  the  capitals  of  four  Corinthian  columns, 
made  of  jasper,  nymphs  pour  vases  of  water  ; 
a  fountain  of  Venus,  on  which  I  shall  be 
dumb :  a  fountain  of  Bacchus,  of  sea-gods, 
follow  in  quick  succession ;  and  on  your 
return,  you  behold  the  poetic  river  pouring 
down  with  velocity  in  an  artificial  cascade, 
like  an  opportunity  in  the  life  of  man — a 
sudden  rush,  and  then  speedy  prosperity. 
Having  gratified  myself  by  the  sight  of  these, 
and  wandered,  wondering  as  though  I  had 
suddenly  been  led  into  an  enchanted  region, 
feeling  rather  fatigued  by  the  heat  and  the 
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journey,  I  retired  to  refresh  myself  at  mine 
inn,  regaling  myself,  in  a  darkened  coffee- 
room,  on  iced  drinkables.  As  I  was  thus 
seated,  papelito  in  one  hand,  and  glass  in  the 
other,  a  little  girl,  entering  from  the  street, 
passed  the  door  of  the  apartment  towards  a 
sort  of  bar  which  was  placed  further  up  in 
the  corridor,  opposite  the  public  entrance. 
In  her  appearance  there  was  something 
remarkably  hurried,  which  struck  me  at  the 
moment.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  my  own  room,  I  again  saw  her, 
in  conversation  with  the  daughter  of  my 
landlady ;  she  started  back  on  my  approach, 
and  as  she  looked  at  me  I  observed  on  her 
forehead  a  claret  stain,  which  bore  an  exact 
resemblance  to  a  navaja — an  indelible  mark — 
which  appeared  like  a  curse  branded  on  her 
brow.  Murmuring  a  few  words  of  thanks  to 
the  landlady,  who  now  stood  by  her  daughter, 
the  child  retired  ;  and,  seeing  that  her  absence 
was  evidently  a  relief  to  the  pair,  I  inquired 
if  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  the 
damsel.  The  daughter  gave  a  grave  ex- 
pression to  her  pretty  face  at  my  inter- 
rogatory, Avhile  her  mamma,  inviting  me  to 
finish  my  sorbete  in  her  parlour,  unfolded 
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the  following  tale,  of  what  appears  to  me 
unaccountable  infatuation,  which,  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  tedious,  I  will  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  mine 
hostess,  who  delivered  it,  as  a  good  Spaniard 
should,  with  much  extraneous  matter,  going 
into  the  minutest  detail,  and  often  into 
unnecessary  digressions.  I  will  confer  on  it 
as  a  title  the  name  of  the  child  whose 
appearance  caused  its  narration. 

plartqutta. 

At  Aranjuez,  some  twenty  years  previous 
to  the  relation  of  the  story,  there  lived  a 
youth  of  the  poorer  class,  whose  good  nature 
and  industry  were  the  proverb  of  the  village. 
His  name  was  Julio.  His  disposition  was 
naturally  indolent  (morally,  I  mean,  rather 
than  physically);  and,  although  he  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  understanding,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  any  person 
who,  for  any  purpose,  thought  fit  to  under- 
take the  task.  Julio  delighted  in  doing  a 
kindness,  and,  as  his  good  nature  equalled 
his  ductility,  he  granted  every  request,  whe- 
ther it  lay  in  his  power  or  not.  No  one  was 
more  ready  to  play  at  the  village  dance  than 
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Julio  ;  and,  though  he  loved  to  dance  himself, 
he  never  thought  of  indulging  in  this  predi- 
lection until  his  companions,  knowing  his 
weakness,  insisted  on  his  allowing  some  one 
else  to  take  the  guitar.  It  was  to  him  always 
that  damsels  resorted  wlio  had  quarrelled 
with  their  sweethearts,  or  youths  who  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  Chloe  ; 
for,  on  behalf  of  the  first,  he  was  best  able  to 
soften  jealousy  and  extort  promises  of  future 
amendment,  and  for  the  latter,  he  would 
smooth  matters  by  appropriate  words, — nay, 
often  by  a  small  gift,  purchased  by  a  sacrifice 
of  part  of  his  own  scanty  store,  and  presented 
as  though  from  the  culprit.  Great  were  this 
charming  young  man's  accomplishments ;  and 
not  only  w^re  his  companions,  but  the  higher 
class  of  inhabitants,  grieved  when  his  facile 
disposition  brought  him  into  any  scrape.  It 
had  always  been  supposed  that  Julio  was 
attached  to  a  young  girl,  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up.  His  patrimonial  cottage 
adjoined  to  that  of  her  parents,  and  he  had 
ever  seemed  to  court  her  society  more  than 
that  of  his  other  fair  acquaintances.  As  for 
her,  she  adored  him.  She  was  much  of  the 
same  disposition  as  himself,  and  undecided ; 
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but  in  her  love  for  him,  she  had  come  out  of 
herself:  she  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold,  and  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
a  disagreeable  death  in  his  society,  to  the 
most  agreeable  life  without  him.  As  yet  he 
had  scarcely  sufficiently  reciprocated  her 
attachment;  he  liked  her  society;  he  per- 
haps did  not  object  to  her  devotion  !  nay,  he 
wished  to  marry  her ;  but  she  had  not  inspired 
him  with  the  same  absorbing  love  she  herself 
felt :  she  had  not  sufficient  command  over 
him  to  draw  forth  his  passion  in  its  full 
tide;  and  while  that  passion  was  accumu- 
lating, pent  up  for  some  event,  she  was 
content  with  his  simmering  affection.  Her 
name  was  Faustina. 

But  his  love  was  soon  to  be  proved,  and 
poor  Faustina's  heart  was  to  be  sorely 
tried.  While  she  confidingly  looked  up  to 
him  who  was  virtually  her  betrothed,  she 
little  thought  how  slight  was  the  bond  that 
attached  him  to  her.  She  knew  his  love  did 
not  reach  one  tithe  of  that  she  would  have 
wished,  but  she  thought  it  infinitely  more 
than  what  it  eventually  appeared. 

An  Italian  family  from  Madrid  came  to 
reside  during  the  spring  montlis  at  Aranjuez. 
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In   their    retinue   came   Ursula,   an   Italian 
femme-de-clicimhre,  a  woman  whose  name  is 
never   uttered    in   the  pueblo    but    with   a 
curse. 

She  was  older  than  Julio,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  while  employed  in  the  house 
in  his  trade  as  carpenter ;  but  as  she  saw  his 
pliable  disposition,  and  perhaps  his  nascent 
passion,  her  experience  and  acuteness  taught 
her  to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
him,  that  he  became  a  perfect  plaything  in 
her  hands.  He  ruined  himself  in  purchasing 
presents  for  the  artful  woman  ;  he  furnished 
her  with  all  she  required ;  he  gave  her 
money ;  in  fact,  had  she  requested  his  life,  it 
would  not  have  been  considered  an  exor- 
bitant demand.  Ursula  was  handsome,  tall, 
dark,  and  fierce-looking;  flashing  eyes  she 
had,  with  heavy,  arched  brows ;  and,  consi- 
dering these  advantages,  folks  wondered  tliat 
she  would  condescend  to  turn  her  ideas  so 
humbly;  but  after-inquiries  showed  that  in 
her  own  land,  and  in  Madrid,  her  conduct 
had  been  so  very  profligate,  that  all  was  now 
fish  that  came  to  her  net,  and  that,  to  obtain 
the   consummation   of  the  wishes  of  every 
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woman,  a  husband  and  independence,  she 
must  stoop  far  below  what  must  have  been 
her  original  expectations. 

Meanwhile  poor  Faustina  wept  and  prayed, 
now  scorned  by  Julio,  but  pitied  by  the  little 
world  in  which  she  had  lived.  She  wept  and 
prayed,  but  tears  seemed  to  afford  no  relief 
to  the  maiden  in  her  anguish,  and  prayers 
appeared  to  have  lost  their  efficacy;  they 
brought  no  success, — nay,  worse,  no  comfort. 
Still  Julio  pursued  his  headlong  career, 
heedless  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future.  It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  change 
in  him:  he  seemed  as  one  possessed.  The 
reckless  passion  that  had  been  roused  by  the 
wily  Italian,  burst  all  bounds,  knew  no 
restraint,  no  path  ;  it  was  like  a  torrent  that 
has  been  for  some  time  dammed  up,  which, 
when  set  free,  acknowledges  no  demarcation, 
no  rule  of  banks  or  bed,  but  tears  forward, 
involving  in  its  impetuous  rage  the  verdure 
and  bloom  that  are  around  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  the  Aranjovites;  when, 
one  morning,  Ursula  the  Italian  disappeared. 
Julio  was  at  work  when  the  fact  was  com- 
municated  to   him ;    which   being   done,  he 
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fell  to  the  ground,  as  though  the  intelligence 
had  struck  him  dead,  and,  when  he  reco- 
vered from  the  swoon,  he  raved,  frantic. 
He  wandered  to  Madrid,  but  could  discover 
no  intelligence  of  her;  he  visited  all  the 
neighbouring  towns,  he  inquired  of  the 
police,  but  no  trace  of  the  woman  could  be 
found ;  till,  at  last,  the  re-action  of  his 
spirits,  after  the  tense  excitement,  the  grief, 
the  baulked  passion,  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely prostrated  his  senses :  he  walked  as  a 
spectre,  taking  heed  of  no  passer-by,  callous 
to  all  changes,  careless  of  remark  and  of 
appearance, — a  noonday  ghoul  preying  on  his 
own  misery.  But  now  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
girl  who  loved  him  so  fondly  seemed  to  her 
to  have  been  granted.  She  had  not  besought 
a  return  of  his  former  lukewarm  regard, — 
only  an  opportunity  of  proving  her  own 
devotion  ;  and  in  his  dull  apathy  she  indeed 
proved  herself  a  loving  Avoman.  She  followed 
him  in  his  walks,  she  arranged  his  cottage, 
sang  to  him  the  songs  she  thought  he  best 
loved, — nay,  to  cheer  him,  would  endeavour 
to  repeat  the  airs  she  had  at  times  heard 
from  the  lips  of  her  Italian  rival,  though  the 
attempt  was  but  a  self-inflicted  wound ;  and 
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in  the  heat  of  the  da}^  she  would  take  him 
often  her  own  share  of  the  domestic  meal,  or, 
placing  his  unconscious  head  on  her  bosom, 
would  tend  him  like  a  child,  as  he  lay  half 
sleeping,  half  senseless. 

Her  constancy  received  a  qualified  rew^ard. 
Count ,  an  officer  having  the  chief  au- 
thority in  the  royal  demesnes,  hearing  the 
story,  offered  to  Julio  a  good  appointment  in 
the  gardens,  with  the  proviso  that  he  should 
espouse  Faustina.  To  this  Julio  yielded 
without  a  sigh;  poverty  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt ;  and,  having  resigned  all 
hope  of  happiness,  he  did  not  anticipate 
increased  misery.  His  marriage  did  not  alter 
his  late  mode  of  life.  Listless  and  stupid  he 
wandered  about  the  gardens,  inspecting,  with 
an  uninterested  eye,  the  workmen  over  whom 
he  had  been  placed ;  and  he  would  soon  have 
lost  his  appointment  had  it  not  been  for  his 
wife,  who,  "  tender  and  true,"  in  addition  to 
her  household  duties,  executed  those  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  slaving 
night  and  day  for  him  she  loved,  careless  of 
suffering  and  of  labour,  her  only  object  to 
win  his  approbation,  and  some,  however 
slight,  token  of  returned  affection.     But  she 
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laboured  in  vain.  Julio  did  not  see,  or 
affected  not  to  see,  these  exertions.  He 
would  enter  the  house  or  leave  it  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  while  his  wife  continued 
her  thankless  office,  rewarded  only  by  her 
conscience.  And  how  disheartening  a  task 
it  is  to  practise  self-denial  unappreciated — to 
resign  all  for  one  who  deigns  not  even  to 
bestow  a  word  of  kind  approval.  But  thus 
Faustina  lived  her  life — one  uninterrupted 
self-sacrifice.  Alas !  how  often  are  such  lives 
passed  by  w^omen  in  every  rank  of  life  !  How 
little  can  a  stranger  tell  the  heroism  that 
occurs  beneath  the  roof  of  the  noble,  or  on 
the  cold  hearth  of  the  beggar.  At  odd  times, 
at  sudden  epochs,  the  world  may  hear  of 
deeds  practised,  that,  of  old,  would  have 
deified  the  performer ;  but  often,  how  often, 
will  noble  acts,  such  as  these,  receive  a 
thankless  return! — years  passed  as  this, 
acknowledged  only  when  too  late! — their 
premium  in  life,  perchance,  may  be  harsh 
words  or  curses,  or  transitory  tears  may 
moisten  the  grave  when  the  gentle  spirit 
passes  from  its  earthly  frame.  These  ob- 
servations may  be  just,  but  they  are  some- 
what trite. 
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Thus  they  Uved  for  five  jea.Ys,  one  pretty 
little  gui  being  the  only  fruit  of  this  union  ; 
a  child  who,  in  her  earliest  days,  was  taught 
to  suffer,  and  who  partook  her  mother's 
disposition,  nay,  even  her  mother's  character, 
as  it  appeared,  tempered  by  the  grief  of 
womanhood;  when  one  day,  to  the  horror 
and  disgust  of  the  township,  Ursula,  the 
tetei'rima  causa,  re-appeared  at  Aranjuez. 
She  was  grown  much  older  in  appearance ; 
years  and  evident  care  had  worn  furrows  in 
her  cheeks,  but  the  flashing  eye  of  sin  was 
not  yet  dimmed,  her  head  not  bent,  nor  the 
determination  that  had  of  old  gained  such  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Julio.  One 
morning  Faustina,  leaving  her  house,  beheld 
her  husband  in  conversation  with  her  rival. 
That  day  had  sealed  her  doom.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  Julio  was  at  the  side  of 
Ursula,  as  before,  obeying  her  slightest 
command,  grovelling  at  her  feet  like  a  slave  ; 
his  ancient  energy  of  passion  had  returned, 
but  only  to  brutalise  his  nature.  Instead  of 
cold  looks  to  his  wife,  he  now  treated  her 
with  blows  at  the  rare  interviews  he  held 
with  her  ;  the  cold  apathy  was  changed  into 
deep  hate  :    and    though    no   direct   act   of 
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violence  caused  her  death,  the  shock,  the 
harshness,  added  to  neglect,  soon  broke  her 
heart.  Poor  Faustina  died,  blessing  ^vith 
her  latest  breath  the  being  who  had  by  his 
cruelty  killed  her,  and  deprecating  even 
remorse  to  visit  him,  she  left  the  world  in 
which  she  had  loved  in  vain. 

At  her  death  Julio  found  himself  compara- 
tively wealthy,  wealthy  by  her  exertion, 
and  ere  another  moon  shone  over  his  roof, 
his  bride,  the  dark  Italian,  beat  his  child  on 
the  spot  where  the  mother  had  so  lately 
died. 

Dark  rumours  soon  spread  over  the  village. 
A  scowling  ItaUan,  given  out  by  Ursula  as 
her  brother,  came  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
her  newly  acquired  house;  curious  neighbours 
w^hispered  tales  how,  peeping  in  at  night, 
they  had  beheld  the  three  deal  heavy  blows 
to  poor  Faustina's  daughter ;  screams  often 
were  heard  from  the  desecrated  habitation, 
and  the  child  w^as  never  seen  to  leave  the 
house.  Julio  had  recovered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  was 
enabled  now  himself  to  attend  to  his  affairs, 
but  his  subordinates  soon  felt  the  loss  of 
Faustina's  mild  rule,  and,  with  the  discrimi- 
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nation  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,  attributed 
their  sufferings  not  to  the  miserable  tool,  but 
to  the  fiend-hearted  woman. 


Julio  was  walking  in  the  garden  alone, 
during  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the 
midday  sleep  ;  his  underlings  were  reclining 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  at  last, 
overcome  by  the  heat,  he  himself  gave  way 
to  slumber;  his  dreams  were  troubled,  but 
were  not  of  long  duration,  for  he  had  not 
long  lain  himself  on  the  sward,  when  he 
felt  himself  rudely  shaken,  and  awaking, 
discovered  an  officer  of  justice  standing 
near  him,  who  desired  his  society.  The 
alguazil  led  him  to  his  own  abode  ;  and 
on  reaching  it,  what  did  he  behold?  His 
wife,  who  was  then  with  child,  pinioned, 
between  two  villagers  acting  for  the  nonce 
as  constables,  one  of  whom  held  in  his  hand 
a  bloody  navaja  ;  the  brother  (?),  also 
pinioned,  standing  near  her ;  and  on  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  peasants, 
glad  at  the  vengeance  that  was  to  overtake 
the  guilty  pair,  he  saw  the  child  of  Faustina, 
decapitated,  dismembered,  discovered  thus  on 
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the  floor  of  the  cottage  ere  the  murderous 
couple  had  been  enabled  to  conceal  the 
mangled  remains.  A  workman,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Julio's  first  Avife,  who  had  by  chance 
heard  a  suppressed  scream  in  passing,  hastily 
summoning  assistance,  had  arrived  in  time 
only  to  apprehend  the  assassins,  the  shedders 
of  innocent  blood.  There  was  no  flaw  in  the 
evidence;  and  ere  long,  Ursula  and  her 
paramour,  for  such  was  the  true  relative 
position  in  which  she  stood  with  the  stranger, 
were  sentenced  to  the  doom  they  so  richly 
deserved.  I  have  not,  however,  ended  my 
narrative,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  curtail  the 
rest  of  my  history,  to  me  the  strangest  part 
of  it.  Julio  was  not  disenchanted;  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  to  save  the  mother  of 
a   child    shrewdly   suspected  not  to  be  his 

own,  he  prevailed  on  his  patron,  Count , 

to  procure  the  commutation  of  his  wife's 
sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and 
though  the  murderer  forfeited  his  life,  the 
murderess  escaped  after  some  years'  incarce- 
ration, having  given  birth  to  a  child  shortly 
after  her  trial,  who,  innocent,  bore  on  her 
brow  the  mark  of  the  instrument  of  her 
mother's  crime ;  and,  can  it  be  credited ! — 
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Julio  took  the  woman  to  his  home,  his  love 
unabated,  his  subserviency  undiminished. 

They  now  live  in  Aranjuez,  and  the  child 
is  left  to  wander  about  unnoticed,  except 
with  punishment ;  my  kind-hearted  landlady 
alone  feeds  the  poor  creature,  whom  all 
others  shun ;  and  even  she  feels  uncomfort- 
able in  the  presence  of  one  born  under  such 
auspices.  Her  fellow  townsfolk,  as  they  pass 
the  scene  of  virtue  and  of  crime,  bless  the 
memory  of  Faustina,  and  curse  the  life  of 
Ursula,  praying  for  the  peace  of  the  first  one 
and  of  her  child,  and  while  execrating  the 
latter,  refuse  shelter  or  relief  to  her  innocent 
offspring,  who,  in  the  universal  spirit  of 
poetry  that  reigns  in  Spain,  is  known  far  and 
near,  and  pointed  to  the  stranger,  as  La 
Hija  de  Sangrej  the  Daughter  of  Blood. 


Would  that  I  were  enabled  to  relate 
the  tale  with  the  unction  and  gesticulation 
of  my  jolly  landlady  !  I  have  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  follow  in  her  path,  but  1  find 
her  nervous  phrases  grow  commonplace 
beneath  my  treatment ;  her  burning  epithets 
under  my  hand  are  twaddle.     Gracious  !  how 
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lier  black  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  or  "  melted 
to  sorrow,"  during  the  recital ;  and  when  she 
had  done,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  I  felt 
half  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
daughter  and  maid,  who  were  w^eeping 
copiously.  "  Fill  up  my  glass,  madam,  with 
lemonade :  partake  yourself  of  the  intox- 
icating beverage  ;  drink  to  supply  the 
moisture  your  eyes  have  wasted ;  drown 
sorrow  in  the  ice-pail,  and  vogue  la  galire  ; 
in  fact,  cheer  up,  old  gal !  while  I  go  out  to 
inspect  the  Jardin  del  Principe.'"  I  proceed 
down  the  Calle  de  Stuardo,  and  am  admitted 
by  a  fine  iron  gate  into  a  veritable  garden  of 
Eden.  An  immense  flower-garden  first  bursts 
upon  ni}^  view ;  but  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
sun  are  so  overpowering,  I  must  follow  the 
example  of  the  Avorkmen  and  workwomen, 
who,  I  see,  are  gradually  slinking  off  to  take 
a  snooze.  All  nature  is  asleep,  and  finding, 
with  little  difiiculty, 

" A  tall  grove,  whoso  thick,  embowering  shade, 


Impervious  to  the  sun's  meridian  flame, 
Ev'n  at  midnoon  a  dubious  twilight  made," 


near  a  running  brook,  I  dispose  m3^self  to 
repose  ;  Gil  Bias,  that  true  picture  of  Spanish 
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life,  is  my  pillow ;  I  gaze  upon  the  blue  sky, 
gleaming  through  the  verdant  foliage,  while 
turtle-doves  woo  and  coo  above  me,  the 
heat  being  suitable  to  their  ardent  disposi- 
tions, though  their  feathered  colleagues,  like 
human  beings,  are  taking  a  siesta.  And 
now,  a  dream  passes  across  my  thoughts; 
Schiller  and  his  hero  flit  across  my  mind. 
'Twas  in  these  regions,  this  Tempo,  that  the 
deformed  prince  pondered  on  the  bride  of 
whom  his  moody  sire  had  deprived  him,  and 
here  the  play  opens, — an  unfit  scene  for  grief, 
for  in  these  gardens  all  should  be  gay ;  sorrow 
should  fly  the  place  considerately,  and  should 
not  intrude  itself  to  mar  appropriate  joy. 
But  gaiety  quickly  makes  its  appearance. 
Lo  !  down  the  broad  streets  sweeps  a  gallant 
cortege,  Spain's  young  king  showing  England's 
heir  the  beauties  of  his  dominions.  There 
they  ride,  side  by  side,  in  amity,  vicing  in 
courtesy  Avith  one  another ;  Philip,  most 
skilled  in  etiquette,  restraining  his  ardent 
steed  from  advancing  even  his  nose  beyond 
that  of  the  guest  who  is  soon  to  be  his 
brother.  While  Charles,  gloomy  amidst  the 
gladness,  thinking,  perchance,  of  the  fair 
princess  he  has  seen  practising  her  steps  in 
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Paris,   strives    to    appear  pleased,    and    to 
reciprocate  the  kindness  of  his  host. 

Then  behind  is  Olivarez,  the  haughty  count 
and  duke,  endeavouring  to  affect  amusement 
at  the  impertinent  sallies  of  Buckingham, 
minor  grandees  smiling  at  the  mistimed  jests 
of  equivalent  attaches  of  the  prince's  suite ; 
and  towards  the  end,  perhaps,  we  may  find 
Gil  Bias  himself  disgusted  at  a  poke  in  the 
ribs  from  Graham.  I  hear  the  quip,  and 
crank,  and  merry  joke,  the  forced  jocosity  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  roar  of  the  Britons,  and 
the  ringing  merriment  of  the  damsels ;  which 
latter  much  resembles  thy  silver  laugh, 
friend,  who  art  now  in  the  sunny  land. 
I  see  the  Vandyke  men,  and  the  dark,  floating 
dresses  of  the  maidens,  the  prancing  charger 
and  the  hght  jennet,  till  a  mosquito,  or  busy 
bee  improving  the  shining  hour,  rouses  me 
with  its  jarring  sting.  The  gay  vision 
quickly  flits  down  the  vista,  and  I  awake  to 
real  Aranjuez,  beautiful  as  any  dream. 


I  hastily  rose  to  betake  mj^self  again  to 
sight-seeing,  to  patrol  these  gardens,  the  finest 
I  ever  beheld ;  and  here  I  wandered,  by  the 
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hour,  in  its  groves.  You  walk  through  dense 
woods,  often  thinking  that  you  lose  your 
way,  till,  in  the  most  intricate  windings, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  remote  space,  strewn 
with  rustic  seats,  near  some  pavilion  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  French  parterres ;  or 
suddenly  you  may  find  fountains  equalling 
in  magnificence  those  of  the  sister  gardens. 
Thus  I  discovered  the  Fuente  de  Narciso,  de 
Apolo,  de  Ceres,  del  Cisne,  and,  at  length, 
one  surrounded  with  coloured  mosaic  and 
pillars  of  rare  stone.  But  after  much  walk- 
ing I  fall  in  with  a  guide  who  leads  me  with 
patriotic  pride  to  the  hidden  pearl  of  the 
place — the  Casa  del  Labrador,  a  fairy  palace 
under  the  mock  humility  of  its  name,  the 
approach  to  which  is  through  a  labyrinthine 
maze.  Each  room  in  it  is  simply  a  receptacle 
for  works  of  art,  being  so  itself;  the  staircase 
is  all  marble  and  scagliola,  every  apartment 
is  mosaic  or  china,  cmiously  embroidered 
silk  or  choice  fresco.  There  is  one  room  full 
of  clocks,  one  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
Trajan's  column — a  needle,  working  its  way 
by  a  corkscrew  staircase  on  the  exterior, 
showing  the  hours.  You  open  in  another 
quarter   a  box   where   a  parroquet,  manu- 
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factured  of  enamel,  sings,  wags  its  tail,  and 
shakes  its  wings.  Jewellery  lies  about  in 
confusion  ;  at  each  step  you  tread  upon  a 
gem.  This  beautiful  retreat,  no  portion  of 
which  is  intended  for  habitation,  is  simply  a 
smoking-room  for  the  miserable  palace,  and 
was  the  design  of  Carlos  IV.  But  Nature  far 
surpasses  Art,  to  whatever  pitch  it  may  be 
carried :  the  cool  groves  and  twittering  of 
the  birds,  so  uncommon  in  this  sultry  realm, 
struck  one  with  a  pleasing  novelty,  and  the 

"  Sylvan  colonnade, 
Aye  list'niug  to  the  native  melody 
Of  birds  sweet  echoing  through  the  lonely  shade," 

is  far  superior  to  the  gilded  gewgaws  that 
were  the  fancy  of  this  great  King  of  Spain. 

The  jmehlo  is  laid  out  in  broad  Dutch 
streets,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  toy-box 
village  of  the  Netherlands,  placed  in  a  tropical 
climate;  but  the  bold  peasantry,  the  fine  men 
and  lithe  women  of  Spain,  are  fitter  resi- 
dents of  a  pretty  hamlet,  than  the  large 
trousered  males  and  many-petticoated  dames 
of  that  land  of  canaux,  canards,  canaille. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  did  not  find  my 
friend,  and  having  dined  alone,  I  adjourned 
in  the  dusk  to  stroll  about  ad  libitum.     I 
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again  approached  the  gardens,  but  seeing  the 
labourers  gradually  leaving,  I  followed  some 
of  them  to  the  church,  the  bell  of  which  was 
tolling.  I  entered  with  them,  and  here  in 
the  large  fane  was  assembled  a  devout  con- 
gregation offering  their  thanks  at  the  altar 
of  God  for  bounties  that  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  them.  The  service  was  but  short,  and 
after  it  many  left  the  building,  while  many 
stayed  to  pray  in  solitude ;  ay,  after  the  toils 
of  the  day,  fathers  and  mothers,  before  seek- 
ing repose,  or  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the 
evening,  would  kneel,  with  their  hard-worked 
children,  in  gratitude  prostrate  on  the  cold 
marble  floor.  And  why  should  such  a  practice 
be  confined  to  lands  which  are  scorned  and 
•  contemned  as  semi-barbarous  ?  Why  should 
the  consecrated  house  not  in  every  state  be 
open  to  the  prayers  of  individuals,  of  those 
who  wish  to  pray  without  the  assistance  of 
the  hebdomadal  sermon  and  the  mercenary 
clerk  ?  Progress  may  be  a  wonderful  benefit. 
Protestantism  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  sensible 
institution ;  yet  the  first  induces  deification  of 
art,  a  damning  bigotry;  the  second,  ration- 
alism, nay  infidelity.  It  is  Protestantism 
that  checks  prayer  and  devotional  feeling  ;  it 
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is  in  a  land  of  progress  onl}'^  that  sacrilege  is 
accounted  a  virtue.  Bedizened  virgins  and 
winking  saints,  no  doubt,  are  Avrong ;  but  a 
diminution  of  religious  fervour  and  a  want 
of  faith  are  infinitely  worse. 

The  night  soon  overshadowed  the  world, 
but  the  stars  shone  forth  cheerily,  throwing 
light  around,  and  I  walked  and  wandered 
through  the  silent  streets,  through  the  deep 
groves  in  the  soft  breeze  of  evening,  breathing 
the  glory  of  the  past,  beneath  the  dark 
enamel  of  the  sky  I  beheld  studded  with 
constellations,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  the 
canonisation  of  the  ancients  rewarding  their 
heroes  with  places  in  an  ether  Avhich  seems 
to  distil  happiness;  and  thus,  realising  the 
idea  of  that  great  transatlantic  poet,  Avere  the 
"lives  of  great  men  made  sublime,"  shining  as 
pre-eminently  brilliant  in  death  as  in  life,  and 
"leaving  footsteps  in  the  sand  of  time"  to 
show  Avliat  has  been  accomplished,  and  what 
great  qualities  still  might  achieve.  As  I 
thus  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
and  crossed  the  suspension-bridge,  a  herd  of 
asses  passed  me,  and  catching  some  of  their 
mental  qualities,  I  resolved  on  perpetrating 
a  very  ridiculous  action,  conceiving  it  to  be 
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romantic.  I  rushed  to  mine  inn  full  of  the 
idea,  and  procuring  pencil  and  paper  and 
some  towels,  I  determined  to  write  an  ode 
while  laving  niA'^  fevered  limbs  in  the  flowing 
waters  of  the  Tagus.  What  an  opening  w^as 
there  for  morbid  misanthropy,  for  that  detes- 
tation of  the  world  which  poets  are  in  the 
habit  of  effecting ;  the  "jaundiced  eye"  would 
come  in  so  w^ell  under  the  circumstances.  I 
could  cause  all  my  prospects  to  be  blasted, 
my  plans  of  happiness  frustrated,  my  duns 
numerous,  my  exchequer  scanty.  I  should 
pervert  everything ;  any  man  w  hom  I  found 
simply  a  bore  should  be  manufactured  into  a 
deadly  enemy,  an  logo,  who  had  wrongfully 
poisoned  my  mind,  and  I  was  to  bid  the 
forms  of  love  and  friendship  "away,"  to 
rhyme  w4th  and  make  room  for  "canker 
and  decay." 

Seeking  a  spot  more  secluded  than  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  canvas  pavilions, 
which  were  placed  for  bathing  pur])oses,  I 
took  a  plunge  into  the  stream,  intending 
immediately  to  return  for  the  writing  mate- 
rials ;  but — disgusting  bathos  ! — I  was  up  to 
my  knees  in  slushy  mud,  the  odour  of  which 
immediately  revealed  itself,  while  the  heat  of 

I  2 
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the  day  was  also  beginning  to  show  its  effects 
by  the  vapours  that  were  distilled  from  the 
waters.  In  that  moment  "  Gone  was  mv  j^lad- 
ness!"  Finding  a  shallow  nook  near  the  cas- 
cade, I  ])etook  myself  thither  to  wash  off  the 
filth,  the  collection  of  leaves  and  sand  that 
stuck  to  me,  and  hastily  drying  and  toiletting, 
I  returned  home  to  swallow  some  cordial  an- 
tidote. I  ^Aas  afterwards  informed  that  there 
was  every  chance  of  this  prank  inducing  an 
ague ;  even  now  I  shiver  at  the  thoughts  of 
my  folly. 

The  next  night,  after  a  walk,  I  again  made 
a  sortie  to  examine  the  village  by  night,  and 
having  wandered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  gardens,  the  names  of  which  I  forget,  I 
again  resorted  to  those  "  Del  Principe."  The 
Tagus,  as  though  purposely,  takes  a  sudden 
bend  at  the  end  of  these  gardens,  and  thus 
forms  at  one  end  a  sort  of  cape :  it  washes 
them  on  either  side  for  some  distance.  In 
the  midst  of  my  reflections  I  came  suddenly 
on  a  debarcadere,  commanded  by  two  mimic 
fortresses,  under  which  was  a  small  yacht 
occasionally  used  by  the  Queen,  whereto  I 
found  attached  a  small  dingy,  with  sculls 
and  apparatus  ready.     I  piratically  invaded 
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her,  and  loosening  the  painter,  stretched  my- 
self at  full  length,  and  dropped  down  with 
the  stream,  though  my  com'se  was  frequently 
impeded  by  the  "  shading  elms,"  which  pro- 
truded their  gnarled  stems  a  long  way  over 
the  water.  I  glided  on,  and  the  sensation 
was  "  uncommon  pleasant,"  for  the  branches 
at  times  formed  a  dense  canopy  over  me, 
nearly  hiding  the  tw^inkling  stars,  or  occa- 
sionally allowing  a  full  glimpse  of  the  Milky 
Way,  rendered  more  beautiful  through  the 
fantastic  lattice.  I  kept  near  the  bank, 
doubling  the  cape,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen. 

At  length  I  heard  merry  voices  in  laughter 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  convinced  it 
was  one  of  the  reunions,  the  consequence 
of  the  "  gentler  manners "  of  these  "  kinder 
skies."  I  heard  music,  saw  persons  dancing, 
and  was  determined  to  give  myself  a  little 
amusement  at  their  expense.  Hiding  myself, 
and  keeping  close  to  the  bank  by  means  of  a 
boat-hook  and  the  impending  branches,  when 
nearly  opposite  I  pulled  a  large  letter  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  hastily  folding  it  round  a 
large  dry  twig  which  I  found  in  the  boat,  I 
set  fire  to  the  whole,  and  threw  it  as  far  as 
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possible  towards  the  other  bank.  This,  as  1 
expected,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  festive 
throno- ;  for  they  all  rushed  to  the  brink  to 
observe  the  strange  phenomenon.  On  finding- 
that  they  were  watching-,  I  allowed  the  boat 
to  swerve  a  little  from  the  shade,  keeping 
myself  out  of  sight  by  lying  flat  on  my  back, 
and  moving  the  boat  slowly  up  and  down 
the  stream  by  means  of  the  boat-hook  and 
the  bank,  I  thus  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
small  and  supernatural  bark.  I  occasionally 
peeped  over  the  side  to  see  what  was  taking 
place,  and  stones  were  thrown  at  me.  At 
length  there  seemed  a  stir,  and  a  voice,  which 
I  recognised,  shouted  to  the  boat  to  show 
itself,  as  otherwise  a  gun  was  about  to  be 
discharged  at  it.  Unwilling  to  meet  with  a 
fatal  finale  to  the  jest,  I  cried,  in  English, 
"  All  right ! "  and  with  a  few  strokes  I  attained 
the  opposite  shore.  It  was,  as  the  voice  had 
assured  me,  our  friend  of  the  diligence,  who, 
with  his  family  and  dependants,  were  cele- 
brating his  return.  They  all  gave  me  a  most 
hospitable  reception,  the  kindness  of  which 
was  not  a  bit  lessened  by  the  strange  mode 
of  my  introduction. 

Then   followed   fun  of  every  description  ; 
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we  danced,  and  sung,  and  amused  ourselves, 
my  friend's  two  beautiful  sisters  playing  a 
harp  and  guitar,  while  we  danced  with 
neighbours  and  peasants,  the  youth  and 
myself  occasionally  relieving  tiie  fair  musi- 
cians, by  blowing  into  a  flageolet, — an  instru- 
ment which  was  one  of  the  purchases  he  had 
made  in  his  wanderings,  and  to  the  study  of 
which  I  had  as  a  child  devoted  some  leisure 
hours. 

"  And  haply,  though  iny  liaish  touch,  falt'iing  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancers'  skill; 
Yet  would  the  \illage  praise  my  wond'rous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  midniyht  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Would  lead  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Would  frisk  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore." 

Little  had  I  thought  any  of  my  schoolboy 
pursuits  would  hereafter  turn  to  such  good 
account.  The  grandsires  and  dames  of  ancient 
days  began  to  feel  fatigued,  and  it  was  time 
for  us  to  move  away,  when  Gonsalvo  (so  shall 
I  call  him)  and  his  two  sisters,  with  whom  I 
had  scraped  up  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
drew  me  aside,  and  imparted  to  me  a  plan. 
The  sequel  will  explain  what  it  was.  We 
allowed  the  majority  of  tlie  party  to  go 
homewards,  and,  with  the  addition  of  an  old 
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servant,  whose  only  delight  in  the  world  was 
assisting  his  young  master  in  his  freaks, 
remaining  a  "  square  party,"  we  repaired  to 
the  "  skiff  on  the  shore,"  and,  sending  the 
man  forward,  we  all  four  cmljarked  in  the 
little  boat, — Gon salvo  and  myself  now  draw- 
ing it  on  by  means  of  the  overhanging 
branches ;  then  again  allowing  it  to  glide 
down  the  stream,  till,  after  shrieks  of 
laughter,  which  must  have  aroused  the 
naiads  and  the  satyrs,  we  arrived  at  a  creek 
near  my  inn.  We  here  left  the  vessel,  under 
the  care  of  the  jolly  old  domestic,  and 
repairing  to  my  habitation,  we  partook  of 
apricots,  cherries,  and  other  inexpensive 
luxuries ;  then  we  again  betook  ourselves  to 
the  boat,  and  rowing,  and  smoking,  and 
laughing,  while  the  young  ladies  sang,  we 
gradually  reached  the  parent  vessel,  and 
chained  it  in  its  place,  not  forgetting  to  leave 
some  loose  silver  in  it  for  the  use  of  the 
boatman,  who,  the  following  day,  spread 
over  the  village  the  report  of  a  miracle,  that 
in  the  night  his  patron  saint  had  completed 
a  sum  he  was  in  need  of  for  a  purchase.  We 
wandered  over  the  deserted  streets  and  fields 
in  the  moonlight,  to  the  casa  of  my  friends, 
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even  of  whose  existence  I  was  ignorant  eight 
hours  previously.  I  spent  the  whole  time  of 
my  stay  with  this  kind  family ;  and  as  they 
are  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
I  trust  the  friendship  thus  romantically  com- 
menced will  not  cool  in  this  prosaic  land. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RETURX  TO  MADRID— JOURNEY  TO  ESCORIAL. 

"  How  airols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  lay." 

Childc  Harold. 

The  period  soon  arrived  at  wliicli  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Aranjuez,  and  I  prepared  to 
retrace  my  steps  to  Madrid.  Gonsalvo  deter- 
mined to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  metro- 
polis, and  it  was  agreed  that  w^e  w^ere  to  ride 
thither  on  two  small  horses  belonging  to  him. 
This  was  a  much  more  agreeable  mode  of  tra- 
velling than  the  stifling  diligence  ;  and,  having 
despatched  the  ancient  reprobate  his  domestic 
with  our  luggage  by  the  latter  conveyance, 
we  started  at  four  o'clock  one  bright  morning 
on  our  route. 

Aranjuez  looked  brilliant  as  we  started. 
The  leaves  glistened  with  the  dew,  and  the 
feathered  choristers  were  tuneful  in  the  early 
morn.     I  grieved  at  leaving  this  happy  spot, 
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for  no  more  will  the  native  or  the  stranger 
be  enabled  to  see  it  in  its  virgin  beauty. 

"ISk  scijDttrn  (Tap  in  "Sranjucj 
.Stnti  nun  ju  cntic." 

Already  had  the  heavy  hand  of  science 
thrown  a  viaduct  over  the  muddy  Tagus, 
and,  as  I  write,  I  read  that  the  screaming 
locomotive  has  frightened  the  Dryads  from 
the  rest  of  their  ancient  home.  Ere  long,  the 
iron-souled  engineer  may  fell  its  trees,  and 
raise  embankments  on  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  kings,  and  the  foetor  of  coke  and  oil  will 
drown  the  perfume  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

We  stood,  and,  in  silence,  gazed  for  the  last 
time  at  Aranjuez.  I  left  it  in  selfish  sorrow, 
grieving  at  the  violation  of  its  peaceful  shades 
for  myself  alone.  The  same  thoughts  appeared 
to  have  struck  Gonsalvo,  for  on  turning  our 
horses'  heads  on  the  road  he  was  moody  and 
silent  for  some  time.  He  spoke  no  word : 
we  rode  on  in  friendship,  but  not  in  converse. 
It  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  my  friend's  silence 
was  attributable  to  the  reaction  to  which 
men  of  such  spirits  as  himself  are  often  sub- 
ject ;  but,  after  some  riding,  an  observation 
he  made  struck  me  forcibly.     Can  he  have 
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some  hidden  grief?  I  thought;  and  many 
slight  circumstances  and  words  rose  to  con- 
firm the  idea.  His  silence,  however,  as  it 
eventually  proved,  was  caused  by  his  medi- 
tating on  a  practical  joke  witli  which  he 
intended  shortly  to  favour  me. 

Radulphus,  a  German  monk,  in  some 
maxim  given  forth  to  the  world,  lays  down 
the  law  somewhat  in  the  following  manner : 
"  If  3"ou  wish  to  keep  a  friend,  speak  not 
to  him  on  subjects  whereon  he  evidently 
wishes  to  preserve  silence ;  force  him  not 
to  speak  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  silence  ; 
if  he  be  in  grief,  let  him,  if  he  so  wish, 
preserve  silence;  if  he  be  in  joy,  let  him 
likewise,  if  he  so  wish  it,  preserve  silence; 
for  if  indeed  he  be  a  true  friend,  he  will  act 
thus  for  your  sole  benefit ;  he  will  preserve 
silence  if  he  be  unhappy  that  you  may  not 
share  his  grief,  or  he  will  suppress  his  joy, 
lest,  perchance,  you  may  not  be  enabled  to 
share  in  it."  Bearing  this  maxim  in  mind, 
I  rode  on  in  silence,  wondering  at  the  sudden 
change  in  his  disposition,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
bursting  forward,  he  exclaimed,  "Conceive 
me  the  Cid ! "  and  began  a  variety  of  evolu- 
tions on  his  steed.     lie  gallopped  round  and 
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round ;  then,  as  it  were,  turning  himself  into 
an  Arab  horseman,  he  shortened  his  stirrups, 
and  brandished  in  air  as  a  djereed  the  small 
cane  he  carried ;  then  he  would  charge  full 
tilt  at  me,  and,  when  approaching  near, 
swerve  suddenly  away,  or,  leaping  off  his 
steed  at  full  gallop,  leap  on  again  as  quickly. 
Having  by  this  amusement  succeeded,  as  it 
were,  in  shaking  off"  the  blue  devils  wdiich 
had  clouded  him,  he  again  became  the  cheery 
companion  I  had  already  found  him  ;  and,  as 
a  prelude,  commenced  singing  the  ballad 
of  the  fair  Galiana.  The  legend,  which  is 
written  in  the  eastern  manner  of  Spanish 
ballads,  is  very  long,  entering  very  minutely 
into  details.  During  its  delivery,  my  friend 
illustrated  it  with  frightful  grimaces  and 
gymnastic  studies,  and  evolutions  of  various 
kinds  on  his  horse.  Thus  runs  the  legend  of 
Galiana : — 

Ef)c  ILcgcuti  of  6altaua. 

At  Toledo,  many  years  ago,  while  Spain 
was  still  under  the  Moorish  rule,  Galafre, 
a  Moor,  reigned  at  Toledo.  His  wealth 
was  very  suri)rising,  his  palaces  were  mag- 
nificent, and  his  spouses  plenty.     Of  all  his 
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treasures,  however,  Galiana,  his  daughter,  was 
the  most  cherished,  for  she  was  beautiful  as 
a  Peri ;  her  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  fawn, 
and  as  graceful  as  that  animal  were  all  her 
movements.  Nothing  could  equal  her.  Old 
King  Galafre,  however,  would  never  be 
brought  to  consent  to  part  with  her  to  any 
of  her  numerous  aspirants,  for  she  w^as  his 
only  solace  in  the  leisure  that  was  allowed 
him  between  the  "wars  which  his  neighbour 
Abderrahaman,  king  of  Cordova,  was  con- 
tinually waging  against  him.  The  aggres- 
sions of  this  latter  monarch  Avere  really 
fearful;  he  would  never  let  poor  Galafre  be  in 
peace.  No  sooner  had  Galafre  repulsed  him 
than  he  reappeared  with  renewed  vigour  and 
forces  ;  and,  wdicn  again  beaten,  soon  repeated 
his  annoyances.  First  he  would  cut  up  a 
subject  of  Galafre's,  and  send  him  to  his 
sovereign  raw ;  another  time  he  would  write 
an  insulting  letter,  or  at  any  rate  send  an 
insulting  message,  backing  it  up  with  an 
army ;  and,  though  Galafre  often  vanquished 
him,  he  proved  himself  disagreeably  indo- 
mitable. INIeanwhile  Galiana  grew  in  years 
and  in  beauty,  while  her  mind  was  well 
stored  by  the  teachers  her  father  had  gathered 
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round  her  in  a  beautiful  abode  he  had  erected 
for  her,  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Toledo. 
Galiana  danced  and  laughed  with  her  maids, 
and  lived  a  very  happy  life,  unconscious  of 
the   atrocious    proceedings   of  King   Abder- 
rahaman,   for   her  father   had,    on    pain    of 
death,    forbidden   the   subject    to    be   men- 
tioned   in   her  presence ;    "  For   youth,"   he 
said,    "  is    like     the    bloom    of    the    rose, 
and  soon  withereth.     Let  not  an  ill  canker 
destroy   it   before    the    appointed    hour."  — 
Thus  did  La  bella  Galiana  lead  a  joyful  exist- 
ence, until  one  day  as  she  was  watching  at  a 
distance  the  Moorish  cavaliers  of  her  father's 
court,  engaging  in  the  warlike  pastime  of  the 
age,  (here  came  some  illustrative  horse  exer- 
cise,) Bradamant,  a  giant  of  great  strength  and 
valour,  Prince  of  Guadalajora,  saw  her.  To  see 
was  of  course  to  love  her,  and  the  giant  de- 
termined to  win  her.      His  manners   were, 
however,  far  from  engaging,  and  though  he 
was  a  distinguished  warrior,  a  rumour  of  his 
fondness  for   the  flesh  of  babies,  rather  dis- 
gusted the  fair  creature.     It  may  have  been  a 
calumny,  'tis  true,  but  how  often  do  calum- 
nies effect  as  much  injury  as  truths,  and  the 
truth   of  tastes   such  as   those   ascribed   to 
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Bradamant  can  never  be  ascertained.  No  one 
can  justly,  therefore,  blame  the  Princess  for 
the  prejudice  she  entertained  from  the  first 
against  the  giant.  Gross  predilections  inva- 
riably create  disgust.  I  have  known  men 
really  much  attached  to  young  ladies,  dis- 
appear on  the  point  of  proposal  on  seeing  the 
fair  ones  partaking  of  Stilton ;  one  case  I 
know  of,  the  suicide  of  a  young  man  but 
lately  married,  discovering  the  sylph-like 
bride  of  his  affections  imbibing  porter  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  The  relict  took  to  it 
in  grief,  poor  young  creature ;  she  still  lives, 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  fifty,  a  pi'oof  of  the 
effects  of  a  perverted  taste  for  malt.  No  one, 
naturally,  has  since  espoused  her,  and  her 
days  have  been  wasted  a  slave  to  Guinness 
and  Barclay, — as  it  were  a  blighted  barley- 
corn. But,  volver  al  proposito.  Galiana 
positively  refused  the  giant;  not  mincing 
matters,  she  declared  she  hated  him,  and 
would  never  consent  to  espouse  him.  The 
latter  gave  a  leer,  half  amorous,  half  savage, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  subterranean 
passage  some  scores  of  miles  in  length,  that 
he  might  be  enabled,  unmolested,  daily  to 
visit  Galiana  from  his  own  Ccipital.      Such 
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was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Toledo  when  the 
coming  man  made  his  appearance  in  the 
shape  of  Charles  the  Great,  son  of  King  Pepin 
of  France,  whose  assistance  Galafre  sum- 
moned against  the  annoyances  of  Abderraha- 
man.  Charles  attacked  the  King  of  Cordova 
with  his  forces,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  malicious  man,  gave  him,  in  fact,  a 
regular  Cordovan  leathering,  and  returned  to 
Toledo  in  triumph.  Great  were  the  rejoicings 
to  greet  the  gallant  young  Prince  ;  festivities 
were  carried  on  gorgeously,  and  a  splendid 
banquet  was  given  to  the  youthful  con- 
queror, in  the  midst  of  which  suddenly  a 
scream  is  heard,  and  a  pale  lady  of  honour 
rushes  into  the  banquetting  hall  and  an- 
nounces, that  Bradamant,  in  full  armour,  has 
carried  off  the  Princess  through  his  subter- 
ranean passage.  Charles  says  not  a  word, 
but  in  his  simple  velvet  tunic,  with  a  rapier, 
rushes  to  follow  the  rough-handed  giant. 
Swift  of  foot  he  quickly  overtakes  him,  and 
striking  him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  he  bids  him  turn  and  defend  himself 
The  giant  grins  a  ghastly  grin,  and  depositing 
his  fainting  burden  on  the  ground,  draws  his 
heavy  two-handed  sword  and  brandishes  it 
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with  a  swing  strong  enough  to  batter  down  a 
church.  He  swings  it  on  the  ground,  but 
Charles  leaps  over  it  and  dodges  it  in  every 
manner,  for  his  fragile  rapier  would  at  once 
shiver  did  he  endeavour  to  parry  the  blows  ; 
at  length,  savage  at  being  so  long  thwarted 
in  his  revenge,  the  giant  lifts  his  sword  for 
one  fell  sweep,  wdiich  he  intends  shall  end 
the  contest.  The  heavy  bar  of  tempered  steel 
flashes  in  the  darkness  for  an  instant,  then 
flashes  once  more  and  falls ;  but  does  it  rive 
the  valiant  Charles  in  tAvo  ? — "  No,"  screams 
Gonsalvo,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Charles, 
with  a  sidelong  jump,  avoids  the  heavy 
stroke,  and  his  pla3'^thing  sw^ord  is  quivering 
in  the  bully's  heart.  Quickly  dividing  the 
head  from  the  trunk,  Charles  lifts  up  the 
still  senseless  Galiana,  and  bears  her,  with  the 
head,  to  her  father's  dining-room.  Shouts  of 
applause  greet  the  scion  of  a  princely  house, 
who  has  a  second  time  delivered  their  king 
and  country  from  a  baneful  enemy ;  and 
Galiana  "  coming  to  "  at  the  proper  moment, 
sees  her  deliverer,  and  having  often  beheld 
him  previously,  falls  blushing  on  his 
shoulder.  Christianity  folloAvs,  and  the  pair 
are  married  by  a  Christian  priest.     Galiana 
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followed  her  husband  to  his  own  domains, 
but  after  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied  the 
chronicle  chronicleth  no  further. 


Then  Gonsalvo  sang  me  another  song, 
Intituled  "  Las  ventas  de  Cardenas"  in  which 
a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  and  a  Spaniard,  are 
represented  as  meeting  at  a  village  inn.  At 
supper  they  sing  songs  in  their  respective 
tongues,  extolling  the  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive nations.  The  Spaniard  at  length  con- 
quers, not  by  force  of  song,  but  of  arms,  and 
robs  the  harmless  foreigners,  as  a  proof  of 
the  superior  prowess  of  his  nation.  At  length 
we  arrived  in  Madrid,  and  are  once  more 
safely  housed  in  our  habitation. 

As  we  purposed  leaving  for  the  Escorial 
by  the  same  mode  of  progression  that  we  had 
employed  to  return  to  Madrid  from  Aranjuez, 
we  consulted  our  domestic  Joachim  as  to  the 
best  method  of  procuring  horses  for  our 
transit,  and  as  he  immediately  set  to  work 
with  the  energy  that  characterised  all  his 
actions,  he  returned  to  us  in  a  short  time 
with  a  young  and   honest-looking  viuletero. 
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who  undertook  to  convey  ourselves,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  the  real  sitio. 

At  four  o'clock  we  started  on  our  journey, 
anxious  to  reach  our  destination  ere  noon,  in 
order  to  enjoy  our  siesta  at  the  Escorial,  and 
to  employ  the  afternoon  in  sight-seeing. 
Pepe,  the  guide,  proved  to  be  an  old  friend  of 
Gonsalvo's,  of  the  same  stamp  and  cast  of 
mind  as  his  own  servant,  who  proceeded  as 
heretofore  with  the  luggage.  Pepe,  the  guide, 
however,  being  younger,  was  not  so  utterly 
lost  as  the  older  domestic,  whose  name  I 
never  could  catch  from  the  fact  of  his  master 
invariably  addressing  him  by  some  expres- 
sion of  reproach.  "Ladron,"  he  would  say, 
"thief,  come  here,"  "murderer,"  or  "slan- 
derer," or  "  liar,"  not  forgetting  a  translation 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Foker's  "  stoopid."  Pepe, 
however,  was  better  treated,  for  Gonsalvo 
regarded  him  with  more  respect,  and  modified 
his  epithets,  occasionally  even  calling  him  by 
his  baptismal  cognomen.  We  rode  on,  often 
venting  sarcasms  at  the  heat,  which  became 
soon  overpowering,  stopping  at  every  village 
to  pour  iced  lemonade  or  agraz  down  our 
parched  throats,  or  to  liglit  our  cigars,  which 
the  sun  perpetuall}' extinguished;  occasionally 
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taking  refuge  for  a  few  minutes  beneath  some 
shed  to  rest  om*  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
sandy  road. 

On  leaving  one  of  these  artificial  oases,  I 
perceived  an  amiable  contest  of  some  kind 
was  proceeding  in  whispers  between  Gonsalvo 

and   Pepe,   while   R and   myself  were 

mounting  our  steeds,  or  catching  flies  for 
amusement.  At  length  the  discussion  ap- 
peared to  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  Gonsalvo, 
who,  charging  us  at  full  gallop,  desired  us 
for  our  lives  to  hold  our  peace,  as  Pepe  was 
about  to  recount  to  us  the  history  of  his  loves. 

"  And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way, 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  chere 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here :" 

for  Pepe  soon  after  trotted  up,  and,  wiping  his 
face,  commenced  an  oration  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Echemos  un  cigarrillo,  let  me  roll  my 
cigar  before  I  proceed,"  said  Pepe  as  an 
exordium,  "for  as  a  dry  garden  requires 
manure,  so  will  my  story  require  something 
to  cheer  it,  not  that  it  is  very  melancholy, 
but  you  cannot  live  on  gazpacho  alone. 
Well,  a  long  time  since,  a7ites  mi  ano,  before 
my    time,    a    handsome    woman    lived    at 
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Merida,  who  was  the  admiration  of  the 
place,  and  she  married  an  ugly  man,  ojos  que 
no  Ten,  corazon  que  no  duele,  when  the  eyes 
are  blind  the  heart  does  not  feel,  so  the 
handsome  woman  thought,  and  finding  the 
joven  agreeable  she  married  him  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  her  friends  and  companions. 
"  How  can  you  marry  that  monster  ? "  said 
one.  "  That  handsome  lago  is  dying  for  you," 
said  another,  w^ho  wanted  lago  for  herself; 
but  la  nioza  cared  for  nothing  that  was  said 
to  her,  neither  jeers  nor  appeals  to  her  pride, 
and  espoused  the  monster,  to  whom  she 
made  a  good  wife  and  bore  many  children. 
As  her  eldest  daughter  attained  years  of 
maturity  she  in  her  turn  took  to  herself  a 
husband,  who  was  my  father,  consequently 
La  bella  was  my  grandmother  and  follis  say 
1  resemble  her  very  much.  But  dejadas  las 
hurlas,  poking  apart,  I  must  begin  my  story, 
the  young  senor  knows  it  already  and  insists 
on  your  knowing  it  also. 

**  I  was  born  at  Merida,  where  my  parents 
had  been  born  before  me,  and  where  my 
father  drove  an  honest  trade  as  a  midetero 
(in  fact,  I  suppose  a  smuggler).  My  mother 
has  often  told  that  she  rues  the  day  I  was 
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born,  as  I  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  her 

ever  since,  but  to  strangers  she  tells  another 

story,  she  knows  my  merits.     As  I  became 

very  troublesome  at  home,  I  was  sent  to  a 

little  school   to   keep   me   cjuiet,  for  fear  I 

should  be  corrupted  by  an  idle  life ;  but  the 

schoolmaster  rued  the  day  I  was  sent  to  his 

school ;  it  was  salii^  de  llamas  y  caer  en  hrasas, 

out  of  the  frying-pan,  into  the  fire ;   I  was 

sent  from  home  for  fear  of  being  corrupted, 

so  I  corrupted  the  whole  school,  and  on  my 

return    at    night    corrupted    all    my    little 

brothers  and  sisters.     The  tricks  I  used  to 

play  wxre  incredible,  and  neighbours  seeing 

me  would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  as  they 

saw  me  run  from  one  mischief  to  another 

with  mj'^  companions,  *  La  mamzana  ijodrida 

pierde  a  su  GomjMnero' — One   mangy  sheep 

spoils  the  whole  flock — or  tell  me  before  my 

parents,   for  which   I   used    to    hate   them, 

'  Quien  Men  te  quiere  te  hard  llorar' — Who 

loves  you  will  beat  you. — I  found,  however, 

the  women   my  best   friends ;   my  mother, 

though  she  did  scold  me,  used  to  screen  me 

from   my   father,  wiio  was   disposed   to    be 

severe  when  he  heard  of  my  pranks,  for,  to 

whisper  in  your  ear,  Sefior,  I  believe  she  w^as 
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rather  proud  of  them  ;  and  when  my  school- 
master wanted  to  administer  anything  more 
wholesome  than  pleasant,  tocar  la  sol/a, 
his  little  daughter,  about  my  age,  used  to 
cry,  which  at  once  turned  away  the  old 
man's  wrath.  Plowever,  I  grew  up,  and  it 
was  time  for  me  to  do  something  for  myself 
I  could  not  tener  los  cascos  a  la  ginetrt,  for 
ever,  and  so  my  father  took  me  with  him  on 
an  excursion  into  Portugal,  which  was  not  to 
last  long.  Augusta,  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  wept  more  than  any  one  when  I 
left,  and  I  felt  more  sorry  at  parting  from 
her  than  from  any  one  else.  The  towns- 
people had  all  become  friends  of  mine,  for  no 
es  tan  hraw  el  leoti  como  le  pintan,  the  lion  is 
not  so  brave  as  he  is  depicted,  and  they 
found  out  I  was  not  quite  so  \A'icked  as  the 
devil ;  and  as  every  body  knew  little  Augusta 
and  myself  hit  it  off  together,  everybody 
winked  when  they  saw  us  part,  for  I  must 
poner  las  manos  a  la  ohra,  set  my  hands  to 
work,  and  make  some  money  before  I  could 
marry  little  Augusta. 

"  Well,  we  started  across  to  Portugal,  de- 
posited our  burthens,  and  were  returning, 
when  at  Alcai-aviza  we  heard  that  a  friend  of 
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our's,  Crispin,  a  muJetero,  had  fallen  ill,  and 
that  un  Cahallero  Ingles,  who  was  travelling 
with  him,  and  who  wished  to  go  to  Madrid, 
could  not  proceed.     When  Crispin  heard  of 
our  arrival,  he  sent  for  us,  and  recommended 
my  father  to  the  Cahallero  as  a  man  who 
knew  every  inch  of  the  road,  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  Senor  engaged  my  father 
instead  of  Crispin.     Well,  we  started  ;  I  was 
to  go  with  them  as  far  as  Merida,  for  the 
Cahallero  wished  to  see  the  place,  and  as  we 
were  riding  on,  I  heard  the  Senor  inquire  of 
my  father  all  about  me.      '  Sabe  un  2mnto 
mas  que  el  diaUo,'  said  my  father ;  '  He  knows 
a  trick  more  than  the  devil,  he  '11  do  anything, 
say  anything,  eat,  drink,  and  fight  anything 
you   may  mention,'  and   the   Senor  was  so 
pleased  with  this  description,  that  he  offered 
to  take  me  to  travel  with  him.     My  father, 
of  course,  jumped  at  the  offer,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  see  more  of  the  world,  though  I  did 
grieve  at  leaving  little  Augusta,  for  my  first 
journey  told  me  how  much  I  liked  her ;  hut, 
no  hay  miel  sin  hiel, — there  is  no  honey  with- 
out gall, — and  as  I  was  not  quite  fool  enough 
to  throw  a  good  chance  away,  and  I  knew  la 
ocasion  perdida  no  se  recobra,  I  closed  at 
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once,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Mcrida  for 
me  to  say  good-bye,  I  was  on  very  good  terms 
with  my  new  master.  Well,  it  was  time  to 
go,  and  I  bid  '  Adios '  to  all  my  friends,  and 
every  one  said  *  Vat/a  listed  con  Dios  Pepito' 
for  those  whom  fortune  befriends  find  all 
love  him ;  but  I  found  it  a  difficult  task  to 
leave  my  little  playfellow.  'Get  some  one 
to  write  to  me  whenever  you  can,'  said  she 
to  me  as  she  cried.  As  I  kissed  her,  I  was 
sorry  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
neglected  her  good  father's  lessons  so  often, 
and  determined  to  learn  to  WTite  as  quick  as 
possible  ;  as  I  kissed  her  once  again  she  gave 
me  this  little  gold  cross,  which  she  had  pos- 
sessed from  a  child,  and  which  I  Ivuew  she 
loved  much ;  then  I  jumped  upon  my  horse 
and  trotted  after  my  master,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  me. 

"I  arrived  at  Madrid,  where  my  master  in- 
tended to  stay  a  long  time,  for  he  Mas  a  man 
'  nniy  instruido,'  and  was  writing  a  book  on 
his  travels,  for  which  purpose  he  read  much, 
while  I  did  what  I  hked.  I  paid  half  a 
Peseta  every  week  to  a  writing-master  to  write 
messages  to  Augusta  by  the  muleteros,  until  I 
could  learn  to  do  so  myself,  and  I  went  to 
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the  Corrida  de  toros  and  amused  myself, 
but  I  never  forgot  Augusta ;  nay,  I  loved 
her  more  dearly  than  ever.  I  began  to  make 
some  progress  in  writing,  and  was  pondering 
whether  I  should  send  some  of  my  scrawling 
home,  when,  one  fine  morning,  as  I  was 
rubbing  down  my  master's  horses,  and 
thinking  of  Merida  and  Augusta,  and  that  I 
had  not  received  a  line  or  message  for  a  long 
time,  who  should  open  the  door  of  the  stable 
and  come  in  but  Guillermo  Sanchez,  one  of 
my  old  schoolfellows.  You  may  imagine, 
Senor,  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  an  old 
iYiQ\\(\.,^Caramha!  A  amigo  viejo  vino  anejot' 
— old  friends  and  old  wine, — to  talk  over  my 
town,  and  especially  Augusta,  but  he  gave 
me  more  news  than  I  had  hoped  for,  cosa  que 
no  estd  en  la  cartilla,  for  he  informed  me  of 
what  was  sufficient,  quedarme  helado^  to 
freeze  my  intestines, — that  Augusta  laughed 
at  me  behind  my  back,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  speaking  to  me  would  be  married  to 
Alonzo,  an  old  miser  who  lived  next  door  to 
her." — Feeling  that  Pepe's  own  method  of 
narration  will  not  bear  translation,  I  will 
venture  to  conclude  his  story  myself 

Guillermo  Sanchez,  it  appeared,  had,  since 
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Pepe's  departure  from  Merida,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  himself  to  tlie  good  graces  of 
Augusta,  in  order  to  sui)ply  Pepe's  place. 
Although  by  birth,  his  fortune  and  station 
'were  better  than  those  of  his  absent  rival, 
Augusta  remained  faithful  to  the  lover  of  her 
3'outli,  and  resisted  all  persuasion  to  swerve 
from  her  fealty  to  him ;  her  heart  would  not 
'■'  bend  to  gold."  Guillermo  meanwhile  had 
conducted  himself  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner,  by  intercepting  the  letters  which 
Augusta  had  Avritten  to  Pepe,  and  their  con- 
sequent non-arrival  had  latterly  piqued  the 
latter  so  much,  that  he  discontinued  his 
epistles  to  her  for  some  time.  The  intelli- 
gence brought  by  Guillermo  determined  liim 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  woman  he 
conceived  unfaithful,  to  deliver  himself  over 
to  gaiety  even  to  excess,  and  thus  banish 
all  recollection  of  her  from  his  memor}^ 
Guillermo  having  sowed  the  discord  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  profit  thereby,  and 
returning  to  ]Merida,  insidiously  spread  the 
report  that  Pepe  was  living  in  luxury  at 
Madrid,  enjoying  himself  with  young  people  of 
bad  character ;  in  fact,  giving  circulation  to 
every  lie  that  could  prejudice  the  poor  youth 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  woman  he  loved  so 
dearly.  But  tlie  cahimniator  had  overreached 
himself.  Although  Pepe's  silence  afforded 
strong  confirmation  to  these  allegations  it  did 
not  profit  the  informer,  for  Augusta  gave  him 
clearly  to  understand,  that  even  if  she  were 
to  renounce  her  Pepe,  Guillermo  would  be  the 
last  person  she  should  select  to  replace  him  ; 
she  saw  through  his  character,  though  not  as 
yet  through  his  machinations. 

"  There  ia  a  fragrant  blossom,  that  maketh  glad  the  garden  of  the  heart; 
Its  root  lieth  deep  :    it  is  delicate,   yet  lasting,  as  the  lilac  crocus  of 

autumn  : 
Loneliness  and  thought  are  the  dews  that  water  it  morn  and  even  ; 
Memory  and  absence  cherish  it  as  the  balmy  breathings  of  the  south." 

Love  ?  yes,  what  will  woman's  love,  in 
any  clime,  leave  undone  I — and  what  will 
her  love  consequently  leave  undone  in  a 
land  where  it  is  a  passion  that  burns  in  the 
gentle  maiden's  heart  with  a  perpetual 
unquenchable  fire,  strong,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  as  when  its  infant  sparks  had  first 
burst  into  a  flame  ? — A  long  dreary  way 
is  it  from  JMerida  to  Madrid,  tedious  even  for 
the  wealthy  who  can  travel  at  ease ;  but 
how  is  Augusta  to  reach  the  capital  ?  money 
she  has  none,  and  she  knows  that  her  father 
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would  not  assist  her,  nay,  would  throw  every 
obstacle  in  the  Avay  of  her  accomplishment 
of  a  scheme  on  which  she  has  determined. 

Early,  very  early  in  the  morning  Augusta 
rose  from  her  bed.  Noiselessly  she  glided 
about  the  cottage  and  prepared  a  morning 
meal,  and  noiselessly  she  collected  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  and  those  little  objects  of 
value  on  which  a  Spanish  woman  sets  so  great 
store  :  but  she  took  those  not  to  bedizen  her 
person,  but  as  a  means  to  attain  her  object, 
the  cit}^  where  resided  what  she  loved  most 
beneath  the  canopy  of  Heaven.  Even  the 
early  peasant  had  not  stirred  from  his  bed, 
and  the  weary  watchman  slumbered  on  his 
post  as  Augusta  left  the  house  where  she 
was  born — left  it  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life, — and  as  she  did  so,  she  looked  on  it  with 
a  pang, — for  she  knew  not  when  she  should 
again  see  it.  She  was  about  to  start  on  a 
long  journey,  with  an  undefined  but  steady 
pursuit ;  and  she  thought  on  her  aged  father 
who  slept  beneath  its  roof,  as  she  walked  at 
a  rapid  pace  through  the  deserted  streets. 
She  walked  on,  and  walked  to  have  the 
advance  of  pursuit,  till  wearied  by  the 
unaccustomed  toil,   on   reaching  a  wayside 
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fountain  she  sat  her  down  and  slept.  On 
waking,  she  discovered  a  muletero  quietly 
eating  his  noonday  meal  by  her  side,  which 
he  shared  with  her,  Avhile  she  accepted  an 
offer  he  kindly  made  to  convey  her  to  a 
town  a  few  stages  on  her  road,  whither  he 
was  bound.  Thus  she  proceeded  on  her 
way,  walking,  and  occasionally  assisted  by 
a  friendly  muleteer  or  mayoral,  whose  native 
gallantry,  moved  by  her  interesting  appear- 
ance and  lonely  condition,  incited  him  to 
aid  an  unprotected  female.  Her  tale,  how- 
ever, she  concealed  within  her  breast.  Thus 
she  advanced  on  her  journey,  buoyed  up  by 
the  unabating  love  that  filled  her  heart. 
Sometimes  she  bivouacked  beneath  a  spread- 
ing cork-tree;  sometimes  she  obtained  a 
night's  lodging  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
trinkets  she  had  once  loved,  but  which  were 
now  surrendered  without  a  sigh  at  the  shrine 
of  her  all-engrossing  passion  ;  at  other  times 
an  hospitable  peasant's  Avife  would  afford  her 
lodging  with  a  welcome  more  than  repaid 
by  some  gentle  act  of  usefulness  which 
endeared  her  to  the  easily-loving  people,  who 
regretted  when  her  gentle  figure,  speeding 
on  its  road,  was  turning  from  their  hearths 
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Avliere  her  presence  had  appeared  as  the 
visit  of  an  angel.  On  she  went,  ill  at  one 
spot,  lame  at  another,  but  unwearied, 
unvarying  in  her  purpose,  till  she  reached 
her  destination. 

'Twas  a  night  of  festival  at  Madrid,  the 
laugh  and  music  of  the  vervena  jarred  on 
Augusta's  ear  as  she  sought  her  lover  in 
the  city;  the  lights  dazzled  her,  the  dim 
candles  that  brought  before  her  eyes  scenes  of 
coarse  merriment,  nay,  of  vice, — where  the 
peasant  girl,  mad  with  excitement,  laid  her 
head  and  long  tresses  of  dishevelled  hair  on 
the  bosom  of  her  lover,  or  where  the  3'outh 
clung  with  impassioned  lips  on  those  of  the 
damsel  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  he  truly 
loved.  The  wild  song  floated  on  the  air, 
and  words  unfit  for  maiden's  hearing  ;  the 
Bacchanalians  yelled,  and  the  Cyprians 
poured  forth  their  blandishments,  but 
nought  did  she  perceive,  for  the  Spanish 
maid  was  seeking  for  her  lover  : — 

"  Her  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial." 

Wrapping  a  thick  veil  closely  round  her 
head,  she  glides  beneath   the  trees,   whose 
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shade  seems  likely  to  protect  her.  Her 
eyes  that  '•  cannot  hide  their  flashes "  pene- 
trate the  gloom,  no  face  escapes  her  scrutin}', 
no  group  her  search  ;  she  loved  as  she  loved, 
she  had  loved  long,  she  had  loved  dearly. 

Heaven  !  what  is  it  that  she  sees  ? — Guil- 
lermo  then  had  not  deceived  her  ;  his  words 
were  not  the  interested  falsehoods  which  she 
had  imagined.  He,  for  whom  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great,  the  idol  of  her  existence,  whose 
form  had  been  the  sole  object  of  her  dreams, 
her  imagination;  he,  the  loved,  as  she  had 
thought,  the  loving,  was  foully  deceiving  her, 
had  deserted  her  for  the  lowest  of  her  sex. 
Yes,  as  Augusta  stood  concealed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  tree,  she  beheld  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  merry  and  laughing  with 
a  knot  of  men  and  Avomen  whose  character 
their  behaviour  plainly  showed.  Sitting  on 
the  ground  he  sang  and  rattled  the  castanets 
as  they  danced  a  voluptuous  dance,  and 
bandied  highly  seasoned  jests.  Augusta 
sees  all  this,  she  feels  his  faithlessness,  yet 
will  not  believe  him  faithless. 

One  by  one  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
the  revellers  sought  rest  after  their  orgy ; 
first  one,  then  another  of  Pepe's  friends  stroll 
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to  their  respective  roofs,  one  lingers,  then 
another;  he  bids  them  laughingly  farewell, 
then  turning  silently  aAvay  he  seeks  his  home 
— alone. 

He  walks  slowly  through  the  emptied 
streets — sloAvly,  as  though  in  pain,  in  agony 
of  mind.  He  gazes  on  the  stars  which 
twinkle  through  the  dim  grey  gleam  that 
announces  the  return  of  morn,  and  still 
he  wanders  to  his  home  in  WTetchedness  of 
heart;  his  visions  have  deserted  him,  the 
pictures  of  future  happiness  he  had  formerly 
conjured  up  now  no  longer  ansAver  to  his 
invocation;  the  mystic  mirror  of  the  mind 
now  no  longer  gave  forth  glad  prophecies; 
the  heart-oracle  had  become  mute,  and  the 
eye  of  the  soul  now  gazed  into  a  darksome 
void,  or  worse, — on  isolation. 

"  Youth  longeth  for  y.  kindicd  spirit,  and   veaineth   for  a  heart  that  can 
commune  with  his  otvn." 

But  the  spirit  now  was  no  longer  kindred, 
no  heart  now  held  communion  with  his. 

He  does  not  see  in  the  darkness,  beneath 
the  shades  of  projecting  eaves,  a  form  flitting 
that  drinks  in  his  every  motion,  that  loves 
him  Avitli  a  poetic  love— a  love  that  had 
undergone  a  harsh  ordeal. 
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The  door  that  opens  on  a  dark  porch  clangs 
behind  Pepe,  but  not  on  him  alone,  another 
had  followed  him  protected  by  the  gloom. 
Pepe  seeks  his  chamber,  and  as  he  goes  is 
followed  by  the  maiden  ;  noiselessly  and  un- 
perceived  she  follows  him  trembling.  She 
knows  not  what  she  is  doing.  Pepe  is  before 
her, — she  has  not  met  him  for  months, — 
what  will  she  do  ? 

Pepe  kneels  near  his  bed ;  the  picture  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  her  Child  are  fixed 
above  the  pillow,  he  holds  his  rosary  and 
prays  in  silence;  then  he  stoops  in  misery 
and  buries  his  head  upon  his  humble  couch. 
He  places  his  hand  beneath  his  gala  vest. 
He  draws  it  forth,  it  holds  a  golden  cross. 
With  scorching  eye  he  gazes  on  the  holy 
emblem ;  again  he  prays,  and  tears  relieve 
his  heart.  Despairingly  he  flings  himself 
once  more  upon  his  couch,  and  a  heavy 
moan  bursts  from  his  deeply  laden  breast. 
Hark !  what  is  that  ?  A  sob  ?  It  cannot 
be  the  echo  of  his  own.  Again  !  God  !  What 
is  this  ? 

Augusta ! 

Pepe ! 

Mi  vida  !     Mi  corozon  ! 
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The  lovers  watch  through  the  night  in 
ecstasy  and  in  virtue. 

"  Bride  and  bridegroom,  pilgrims  of  life,  henceforward  to  journey  together.'* 

Mr.  B ,  Pope's  master,  hearing  the  tale, 

enables,  by  his  generosity,  Augusta  to  be 
united  to  the  man  to  whom  she  had  devoted 
herself,  and  the  two  are  now  prospering  to- 
gether, the  happiest  couple  in  Madrid. 

I  asked  Pepe  concerning  Guillermo,  but 
an  expressive  look  showed  me  I  had  better 
not  pursue  my  inquiries  too  far.  Gonsalvo 
tells  me,  however,  that  the  traitor  still  lives, 
though  his  beauty  is  eternally  spoilt  by  a 
scar  across  his  cheeks  and  nose.  How  he 
got  it  none  can  tell.  Pepe's  animation  during 
the  story  added  much  to  its  effect :  his 
gestures  and  his  Sancho  Panza  illustrations, 
the  mocking  self-commendation,  and  quick 
humour,  w^ere  added  to  profound  feeling  and 
musical  elocution  ;  his  sufferings  had  elevated 
the  tone  of  his  mind. 

"  For  deeper  their  voice  grows,  and  nobler  their  bearing. 
Whose  youth  in  the  fires  of  anguish  hath  died.'" 

As  he  continued  his  tale,  I  felt  how  deep  lies 
the  force  of  passion  in  the  Spaniard's  heart, 
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that  it  can  never  be  rooted  out ;  it  is  that 
passion  which  originated  the  bigotry  of 
Spain.  In  religion  as  in  love  the  Iberians 
carry  this  intense  feeling  which  no  edu- 
cation can  swerve  from  the  course  spon- 
taneously marked  out. 

Now  Gonsalvo  regaled  me  with  a  ditty, 
one  of  his  revolutionary  songs,  chosen  ex- 
pressly from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
prohibited  by  government ;  then  he  sang 
me  another,  a  Cuban  nigger  song,  suppressed 
on  account  of  its  words,  originally  written 
with  no  ulterior  meaning,  having  been  used 
as  a  ridicule  of  a  great  man. 

With  amusement  of  this  kind  did  we 
beguile  the  road,  dreary  though  good  ;  on  we 
trot  in  the  burning  sun  to  the  famed  building 
where  the  dark  bigot  built  himself  a  tomb. 
Spirits  will  not  always  maintain  their  exube- 
rance, and  Gonsalvo,  at  length  a  little  tamed 
down,  gave  me  some  useful  information.  In 
the  first  place  he  gave  me  a  vivid  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  Spain,  which  I  shall  not 
repeat,  and  some  account  of  its  constitution. 
Spain,  it  is  needless  to  say,  enjoys  a  consti- 
tutional government,  returning  representa- 
tives   from    every    part,    though    separate 
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provinces  retain  most  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. The  legislative  body  is  much  the 
same  as  in  other  countries.  1st.  His  or  Her 
Catholic  Majesty,  lo  el  Re^,  who  attains  his 
or  her  majority  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Then 
the  sena#  or  upper  house,  whose  members, 
named  for  life  only,  are  unlimited  in  number, 
which  depends  on  the  royal  will.  All  nobles 
of  a  certain  rank,  I  believe,  may  claim  nomi- 
nation at  thirty.  The  qualifications  indis- 
pensable for  a  senator,  are  that  he  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  enjoy  an  income  equal  to 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  if  he  may 
have  been  a  deputy  in  the  Lower  House  or 
alcalde  in  a  province  of  30,000  souls,  that 
he  pay  eighty  pounds  a  year  in  direct  taxes. 
The  sovereign's  sons  are  senators  at  five- 
and-twenty.  It  is  before  the  senate  that 
ministers  are  impeached. 

The  Congress  of  Deputies  or  Lower  House 
is  elected  for  a  space  of  five  years,  and 
within  three  months  of  a  dissolution  a  new 
one  must  be  convoked.  The  members  of 
this  house  are  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
in  number,  representing  the  various  domains 
of  the  Catholic  monarch,  divided  into  forty- 
nine  districts,  including  the  Canary  Islands. 
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Candidates  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this 
assembly  must  be  seised  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  annum,  paying  direct 
taxes  to  the  tune  of  ten  pounds.  The 
following-  officers  are  ineligible,  viz., 

Captains  General  of  Provinces. 

Commandants  General  of  Marine  Depart- 
ments. 

Jefes  Politicos,  Civil  Governors. 

Intendants. 

Members  of  government  may  speak  in 
either  house,  but  vote  in  that  to  which  they 
may  belong  by  election  or  nomination.  The 
budget  is  annually  presented ;  the  houses 
may  not  deliberate  together,  nor  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  though  the 
voting  is  secret  the  sittings  are  public  except 
in  certain  cases. 

There  are,  I  am  told,  some  very  fine  orators 
in  both  chambers.  One  Sefior  Lopez,  the 
Conde  de  Reus,  Seiior  Galiano  (lately  ap- 
pointed minister  at  Lisbon),  and  Seuor 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  are  the  most  renowned. 
I  regret  extremely  that,  having  been  in  Spain 
during  the  recess,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  best  Spanish  eloquence ;  that  of 
the  pulpit  is  fine,  but  the  sonorous  tones  of 
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Castilian    seem    peculiarly  adapted    for  pa- 
triotic declamation. 

But  see  on  that  approaching  mountain  the 
Escorial  looms  in  dreary  vastness.  The 
sepulchre  of  monarchs  awes  us  into  rever- 
ence, we  tread  on  ground  o'er  which  the 
ashes  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth  have  been 
borne,  the  remains  of  those  whose  names 
and  deeds  have  created  history.  Our  jaded 
steeds  snort  at  the  approach  of  shelter,  and 
whinny  at  the  sight  of  their  brethren,  a 
cool  air  blows  from  the  hill  as  we  trot  to 
our  inn  beneath  the  mighty  pile. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ESCORIAL. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1557,  the  festival 


of  the  martyr  S.  Lorenzo,  the  armies  of 
France,  commanded  by  the  Constable  de 
Montmorenci,  were  completely  routed  by  the 
Spanish  forces,  under  the  gallant  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Six  hundred  of  the  nobles  of  France 
who  had  hailed  that  morning's  sun  bit  the 
dust,  and  many  of  the  haughty  aristocracy 
were  taken  captive. 

The  hopes  of  Philip,  who  had  but  lately 
succeeded  to  his  throne,  were  fulfilled,  nay 
exceeded,  and  he  determined  in  his  mind  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  day  and  the 
humiliation  of  France  by  a  monument  which 
should  transmit  his  glory  and  his  greatness 
to  succeeding  ages.  This  idea  entered  the 
monarch's  brain  in  the  first  flush  of  triumph ; 
at  the  sight  of  the  bloody  corses,  amidst  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  ruins  of  the 
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city.  Some  say  that  the  monastery  of  San 
Lorenzo  was  the  consequence  of  a  vow  made 
to  the  Spanish  Saint  to  build  a  temple  to  his 
honour  in  the  event  of  the  national  arms 
gaining-  the  victory ;  others  that  it  was  an 
expiatory  offering  to  the  manes  of  those  slain 
in  the  combat.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
speculate  on  the  sentiments  that  may  have 
caused  the  erection  of  this  building,  but  it 
perhaps  will  be  interesting  to  trace  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  circumstances  attending 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

As  Philip  was  endeavouring  to  mature  his 
plans  and  to  put  them  into  execution,  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Geronimo  de  Juste,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1558.  It  now  became 
his  duty,  according  to  a  codicil  in  the  will  of 
the  deceased  monarch,  to  provide  a  suitable 
resting-place  for  his  remains,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  the  empress  his  wife.  Philip  con- 
sequently determined  to  add  to  the  edifice  he 
had  already  projected  a  mausoleum  worthy 
to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  greatest  of  the 
princes  of  his  age. 

Having  arrived  at  Madrid,  to  which  place 
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he  transferred  his  court  from  Valladolid,  he 
charged  a  commission,  composed  of  architects, 
physicians,  and  philosophers,  with  the  task 
of  finding  a  site  fit  for  the  building,  which 
commission  decided  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
subsequently  erected,  as  suitable,  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  brooks  in  the  vicinity, 
as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
district,  and  the  abundance  of  granite  and 
other  necessary  materials. 

The  site  chosen  pleased  Don  Felipe,  as  the 
solitude  of  its  environs  was  suited  to  his 
habits  of  meditation  and  melancholy,  and 
especially  as  he  purposed  to  secure  himself 
a  retreat  from  public  affairs,  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  court  to  secure  complete 
seclusion,  without  being  too  far  distant  for 
his  absence  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
the  state. 

His  next  care  was  to  choose  persons  most 
calculated  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
ideas,  for  which  purpose,  in  the  year  1561,  he 
requested  the  General  Chapter  of  the  order 
of  San  Geronimo  (Saint  Jerome)  "to  accept 
a  monastery  which  he  proposed  to  erect  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  dedicated 
to  the  Spanish  martyr  S.  Lawrence,  and  to 
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designate  persons  with  the  titles  of  Prior, 
Vicar,  and  other  office-holders  to  take  charge 
of  the  site." 

The  Chapter  liumhty  thanked  his  Majesty, 
and  of  course  accepted  the  gift  with  which 
he  had  honoured  them,  naming  at  the  same 
time  the  holy  friar  Juan  de  Huete,  a  monk 
of  Zamora,  and  the  holy  friar  Juan  del 
Colmenar,  a  monk  of  Guisando,  respectively 
as  prior  and  vicar,  their  known  probity  and 
virtue,  &c.,  &c.,  eminently  qualifying  them 
for  the  distinction. 

These  persons  having  visited  the  site  in 
company  with  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo,  a 
distinguished  architect,  and  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics  of  high  degree,  and  having 
encountered  a  fearful  wind,  such  as  is  still 
perpetual  at  the  Escorial,  the  ground  was 
levelled  and  all  preparations  duly  performed. 

The  town  at  that  time  was  a  miserable 
hamlet,  scarcely  deserving  the  name;  an 
eye-witness  declares  that  there  was  no 
chimney  or  window  in  the  place,  so  that  light 
smoke,  beasts,  and  men  made  use  of  the 
same  entry  and  exit ;  it  was  then  known  by 
the  name  of  Escorial ;  but  Philip  having 
superintended  the  demarcation  of  the  foun- 
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dation  by  the  architect,  Juan  Bautista  de 
Toledo,  changed  its  appellation  to  that  of  El 
Real  Sitio  de  San  Lorenzo. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1562,  and 
the  commencement  of  1563,  despite  the 
exertions  of  masters  and  workmen,  the 
works  had  not  proceeded  farther  than  the 
foundations  and  the  collection  of  materials, 
when  Philip  found  himself  so  hard  pressed 
for  means,  that  he  was  compelled  indefinitely 
to  postpone  them.  Great  was  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  this  announcement,  as  the 
loss  of  time,  and  materials  lying  useless, 
would  be  great,  when  Philip  having  managed 
to  find  resources,  the  works  were  carried  on 
continuously,  the  King,  to  give  a  greater 
impulse,  naming  the  celebrated  Juan  de 
Herrera  as  coadjutor  to  Juan  de  Toledo. 
The  King  did  all  in  his  power  to  cause  his 
workmen  to  labour  with  a  good  will.  He 
erected  a  hospital  for  those  who  should  fall 
sick,  and  frequently  visited  the  operations, 
joining  in  the  hardships  entailed  by  the 
scantiness  of  accommodations. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1563,  amidst  the 
chanting  of  monks  and  other  solenniities,  the 
first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid ;  and  the 
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undertaking  was  carried  on  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  i)lan  of  Juan  Bautista. 
The  principal  features  of  the  first  design 
were  as  follows. 

The  quadrangle  which  covered  the  ground 
was  to  be  divided  into  tln*ee  equal  parts 
from  east  to  west.  The  centre  was  to  con- 
tain the  cruciform  church,  the  south  the 
convent,  the  north  the  palace ;  but  as  this 
plan  presented  but  small  accommodation  for 
the  large  number  of  monks  which  Philij) 
intended  to  locate  within  the  walls,  the 
Brother  Antonio  dc  Mllacastin  proposed 
some  alterations  which  rendered  the  building 
such  as  it  now  is,  while  it  retained  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  architect's  first  proposal. 

Juan  Bautista,  however,  was  cramped  in 
his  ideas  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  monarch.  The  monastery  having 
been  erected  in  honour  of  San  Lorenzo,  Philip 
wished  the  dedication  to  be  material  as  well 
as  nominal.  For  this  purpose,  he  resolved 
that  the  edifice  should  be  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  gridiron.  The  following  extract  from 
Milner's  Church  History,  containing  the 
account  of  Saint  Laurentius,  the  deacon, 
will  explain  the  emblem. 
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"  In  pursuance  of  the  cruel  orders  of  Vale- 
rian for  carrying  on  the  persecution  [of 
the  Christians],  Sixtus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  had 
been  seized,  with  some  of  his  clergy.  While 
they  were  carrying  him  to  his  execution, 
Laurentius,  his  chief  deacon,  followed  him, 
weeping,  and  said,  '  Whither  goest  thou. 
Father,  without  thv  son  ? '  Sixtus  said, 
'  You  shall  follow  me  in  three  days.' 

"  After  Sixtus'  death,  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
moved  by  an  idle  report  of  the  immense 
riches  of  the  Roman  Church,  sent  for  Lau- 
rentius and  ordered  him  to  deliver  them  up. 
Laurentius  replied,  'Give  me  a  little  time  to 
set  everything  in  order,  and  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  each  particular.'  The  Prefect 
granted  him  three  days'  time.  In  that 
space  Laurentius  collected  all  the  poor  who 
were  supported  by  the  Roman  Church,  and, 
going  to  the  Prefect,  said,  '  Come,  behold  the 
riches  of  our  God.' 

"  The  Prefect  followed  him,  but  seeing  all 
the  poor  people  he  turned  to  Laurentius  with 
looks  full  of  anger.  '  What  are  you  displeased 
at  ? '  said  the  martyr ;  '  the  gold  you  so 
eagerly  desire  is  but  a  vile  metal  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  and  serves  as  an  incitement  to 
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all  sorts  of  crimes:  the  true  gold  is  that 
light  whose  disciples  these  poor  men  are. 
The  misery  of  their  bodies  is  an  advantage 
to  their  souls ;  sin  is  the  real  disease  of 
mankind;  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are 
the  truly  poor  and  contemptible.  These  are 
the  treasures  wliich  I  promised  3'ou,  to  which 
I  will  add  precious  stones.  Behold  these 
virgins  and  widows ;  they  are  the  Church's 
crown ;  make  nse  of  these  riches  for  the 
advantage  of  Rome,  of  the  Emperor,  and 
of  yourself 

'"Do  you  mock  me?'  cries  the  Prefect. 
'  I  know  ye  value  yourselves  for  contemning 
death,  and  therefore  ye  shall  not  die  at  once. 
Then  he  caused  Laurentius  to  be  stripped, 
extended,  and  fastened  to  a  gridiron,  and  in 
that  manner  to  be  broiled  to  death  by  a  slow 
fire.  When  he  had  continued  a  considerable 
time  with  one  side  to  the  fire,  he  said  to  the 
Prefect,  '  Let  me  be  turned,  I  am  sufficiently 
broiled  on  one  side.'  And  when  they  had 
turned  him,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven  and 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  Rome,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost." — Milnefs  Church  History^ 
vol.  i.  p.  471. 

This  Laurentius,  accoi-ding  to  Mariana,  was 
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born  at  Huesca.  Sixtus  the  Second,  before 
he  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair,  having  come 
to  Spain  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on  his  return 
carried  him  in  his  suite,  together  with 
another.  Sixtus  suffered  martyrdom  on  the 
6th  of  August,  258,  Laurentius  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a 
commemoration  of  this  holy  man,  "  La  Gloria 
de  Espaiia,"  than  whom  none  can  be  more 
illustrious,  that  the  Escorial  was  built, — and 
who  can  blame  the  sovereign  who  sacrificed 
the  fame  of  the  architect  to  record  the  devo- 
tion of  a  Christian ! 

Tlius  the  building  proceeded  till  the  year 
1571,  when,  as  the  king,  surrounded  by  his 
monks,  was  assisting  at  the  celebration  of 
the  vesper  on  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  in  the  temporary  choir,  Don  Pedro 
Manuel,  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  running 
up  to  him  and  joyfully  addressing  him,  says, 
"  Sefior,  a  courier  from  Don  John  of  Austria 
brings  tidings  of  a  great  victory."  The 
king  remains  unmoved ;  he  motions  to 
the  attendant  to  Avait,  and  continues  his 
devotions  without  the  slightest  alteration  of 
his  habitual  serenity.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  office  he  calls  the  prior  and  commands 
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a  solemn  Te  Deum,  then  retiring,  he  receives 
the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

Shortly  after  the  remains  of  his  third  wife, 
Isabella  of  Valois,  and  of  the  unfortnnate 
Carlos  his  son,  were  transmitted  with  great 
pomp  from  their  original  tombs  to  the 
Escorial ;  and  his  queen,  Doiia  Ana,  Avas  de- 
livered of  a  son,  who  was  named  Carlos  Lorenzo. 
The  year  following  the  bodies  of  Charles  Quint 
and  others  of  the  defunct  royal  family  were 
brought  to  the  unfinished  building. 

In  1575,  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo  resigned 
his  post  of  principal  architect  for  some  cause 
unknown,  and  Juan  de  Herrera  reigned  in 
his  stead,  not,  however,  as  plenipotentiary, 
insomuch  as  a  committee  of  works  was  in- 
stituted, consisting  of  the  prior,  the  chief 
architect,  the  master  mason,  the  overseer, 
and  the  contador,  whose  title  requires  no 
translation.  In  this  year  the  monks  began 
to  inhabit  such  portions  of  the  edifice  as 
were  completed. 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred  which 
threatened  serious  consequences.  A  stone- 
cutter, who  had  been  detected  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  paltry  crime,  was  seized 
together  with  three  accomplices,  by  the  Alcalde 
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Mayor,  who  sentenced  the  four  to  be  publicly 
flogged,  for  which  purpose  four  asses  were 
prepared  to  bear  tlie  culprits  during  the 
flagellation.  The  latter,  the  culprits  not 
the  asses,  however,  being  natives  of  Biscay, 
from  which  province  most  of  the  stone- 
cutters came,  their  comrades  hearing  of 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  them,  excited  by  their  national  feelings, 
the  privileges  of  their  province,  and  the 
nobility  to  which  every  Basque  is  born,  and 
which  they  much  value,  murmured  amongst 
themselves  that  they  should  not  suffer  such 
a  disgrace  to  fall  on  the  persons  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  The  murmur  soon  rose 
to  a  shout,  and  they  determined  to  obtain 
by  force  a  pardon,  or  at  least  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence.  The  Alcalde,  thinking  that 
concession  would  be  derogatory  to  his  autho- 
rity, ordered  his  sentence  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Immediately  the  workmen,  with  cries 
of  death  to  the  Alcalde,  death  to  the  Al- 
guazils,  marched  towards  the  town  armed 
with  their  swords.  They  laid  siege  to  the 
prison,  disarmed  the  sentinels  and  remained 
watching  the  whole  night,  detprmined  to 
repel    any    attempt    to   interfere   with  the 
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prisoners.  The  Alcalde  and  his  subordinates, 
advised  of  the  strong  feeling  against  them, 
prudently  avoided  the  first  ebullitions  of  these 
choleric  gentlemen,  and  favoured  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  night,  hastened  to  place  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  At  daybreak  some 
of  the  mutineers  rang  an  alarm  on  the  bell 
Avhich  was  used  as  a  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  work.  Hardly  was  it  heard 
when  the  quarries  and  workshops,  the 
monastery,  and  all  belonging  thereto  were 
entirely  abandoned.  All  the  workers  joined 
themselves  into  the  band,  raised  a  standard 
at  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  having  nominated  a 
captain  and  armed  themselves  with  whatever 
M-as  nearest  at  hand.  Their  fury  and  rage 
knew  no  bounds,  had  they  found  Serior 
Alcalde  his  days  would  have  been  ended. 
Fortunately  they  met  with  no  opponents  or 
doubtless  blood  would  have  been  shed. 

Father  Villacastin,  the  prior,  thunder- 
struck at  seeing  so  terrible  a  row,  interposed 
his  influence  and  authority  to  calm  it.  He 
bogged  the  foremen  to  assist  him  in  re- 
straining their  subordinates,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
the  insurgents  did  not  wish  their  labours  to 
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be  thrown  away,  and  thought,  perhaps,  they 
w^ere  already  sufficiently  compromised,  till 
the  prior,  seeing  the  terrible  consequences 
that  were  likely  to  ensue,  prayed  the  Alcalde 
to  wave  his  authority  for  the  nonce,  and  to 
set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  Mufioz,  the 
Alcalde,  protesting,  ordered  the  gates  of  the 
prison  to  be  opened,  and  the  Vizcainos  were 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasants  and 
conducted  in  triumph  amidst  the  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  infuriated  mob. 

The  object  being  gained,  the  fury  began  to 
calm,  the  greater  portion  laid  down  their 
ai-ms,  and  returned  satisfied  to  their  usual 
business.  As  was  natural,  reflection  suc- 
ceeded to  quietude,  and  the  ringleaders, 
seeing  the  full  enormity  of  their  crime  and 
fearful  of  punishment,  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  Scarcely  had  the  news  reached 
Philip  when  he  arrived  at  the  Escorial  with 
all  the  royal  family,  and  accompanied  by  a 
strong  guard  of  halberdiers,  who  were 
stationed  in  guards  about  the  building, 
especially  during  the  night  time.  The  prior 
fearful  of  the  punishment  that  would  pro- 
bably be  inflicted  on  his  workpeople,  throwing 
himself  at  the  king's  feet  prayed  him,  "Senor, 
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it  is  indispensable  that  your  Majesty  should 
pardon  these  poor  persons,  who  have  sinned 
only  as  nobles,  men  of  honour  and  geese." 
The  king,  smiling,  granted  his  request,  with 
the  exception  of  sending  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  to  the  galleys. 

During  this  summer  Albert  of  Austria,  son 
of  the  emperor,  received  the  cardinal's  hat 
at  the  Escorial,  and  the  queen  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Papal  nuncio,  the  golden 
rose  which  his  Holiness  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
conferred  on  her. 

In  1577,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Escorial, 
which  after  some  difficulty  was  extinguished; 
but  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  some 
notice  of  an  event  which,  though  trivial  in 
itself,  caused  much  sensation  throughout  the 
kingdom.     After  the   mutiny  of  the  stone- 
cutters a  rumour  began  to  be  spread  that  in 
the    new    building    of   the    Escorial    there 
appeared  nightly  an  immense  black  dog,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  seen  leaping  off  cranes, 
over  scaffoldings,  and  through  ladders,  with 
as  great  ease  as  though  he  possessed  wings, 
rattling  at  the  same  time  chains  of  iron,  and 
giving   vent    to   hideous   howls,   capable   of 
striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  most 
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valiant  and  determined.  No  todo  es  vero  lo 
que  suena  el  pander o^  all  need  not  be  true 
that  my  gossip  swears  to ;  a  story  never  is 
the  worse  for  repetition ;  and  the  rumour  of 
the  black  dog,  with  variations,  comments, 
and  additions,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Spain 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  Many 
interpretations  were  given  to  the  astounding 
apparition.  The  general  opinion  was  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  Pro- 
vidence at  the  expenditure  of  the  riches  of 
two  worlds  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and 
enriching  a  convent  of  friars.  Devotees,  on 
the  contrary,  Avere  assured  that  the  ap- 
pearance and  howls  were  the  work  of  his 
Infernal  Majesty,  who,  mad  at  the  building 
of  a  temple,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would 
wage  an  implacable  war  against  him,  essayed 
b}^  these  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fabric.  Even  the  politician 
put  his  own  construction  on  the  fact,  saying 
that  it  was  a  reprimand  for  the  establishment 
of  double  duties,  that  the  hoAvlings  expressed 
the  groans  of  the  people,  and  the  chains  the 
oppression  of  the  exorbitant  tribute  exacted. 
One  night  the  monks  were  at  their  prayers, 
when  some  fearful  yells  were  heard  near  the 
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king's  apartments,  which  were  below  the 
ancient  church.  Terror  suspended  tlie  holy 
chaunts,  and  the  monks  remained  as  marble 
in  their  seats.  The  spectre  continued  his 
unearthly  shrieks,  the  hour  was  late,  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  echo  resounding 
through  the  deserted  space  caused  panic  in 
the  stoutest  hearts.  Father  Villacastin  with 
one  other  monk,  name  unknown,  proved 
themselves  superior  to  fear,  and  after  the 
first  start  was  over  directed  their  steps 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
The  intrepid  Villacastin  followed  the  yells 
into  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  gardens,  and 
the  innocent  dog,  who  was  simply  lamenting 
the  loss  of  his  master,  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  by  the  collar.  His  docility  availed  him 
not — La  mala  fama  mata — the  poor  animal 
had  acquired  a  bad  name — and  the  monks,  in 
revenge  for  their  cowardice,  hung  him  before 
the  principal  entrance,  where  the  following 
morning  the  whole  world  saw  him,  and 
recognised  the  spectre-dog  as  a  pure  blood- 
hound, belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  las  Navas, 
one  of  the  king's  suite. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1578 
the  Escorial  presented  an  admirable  picture, 
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to  a  certain  degree  finer  than  on  its  conclu- 
sion. It  began  to  rear  itself  majestically  over 
the  robust  oaks  and  pines  in  its  vicinity, 
which,  by  the  way,  it  could  easily  have 
done,  considering  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
dwarfed  vegetation  that  surrounds  it,  and 
around  it  extended  a  populous  town  formed  of 
the  workshops,  sheds,  huts  and  cottages  of  the 
workpeople.  These  last  were  continually  on 
the  alert,  and  occupied  themselves  earnestly 
in  their  respective  duties,  while  the  cheery 
sound  of  songs  of  different  provinces  which 
they  sung,  accompanied  by  the  ringing  blows 
of  the  gavel  and  the  trowel,  joined  the  voices 
of  those  who  were  loading  and  unloading, 
who  were  asking  for  materials  or  brought 
stone  to  the  works.  More  than  thirty  cranes 
were  perpetually  in  revolution  drawing  up 
stone,  lime,  water,  wood,  labourers,  and 
whatever  else  was  required  ; — beneath  an  un- 
broken line  of  wagons,  drawn  by  two,  four, 
and  sometimes  by  ten,  or  even  six  and 
twenty  pairs  of  oxen,  forming  a  perpetual 
stream  from  the  quarry  to  the  building,  and 
vice  versa. 

While    these    heavy   mechanical    labours 
proceeded,  others  of  less  magnitude,  but  of 
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deeper  skill,  were  also  carried  on.  Distin- 
guished artists  were  employed  in  transcribing 
the  celebrated  choir-books,  and  blazoning 
them  with  vignettes,  flowers,  and  other  con- 
ceits ;  others  were  embroidering  the  robes  of 
the  priesthood;  some  manufactured  hinges 
and  tags,  while  many  sewed  them  with  satin 
velvet  and  other  costly  materials. 

There  was  no  lack  of  foundries  and  forges, 
as  the  sculptors,  carvers,  bronzeworkers, 
and  silversmiths  were  occupied  in  working 
images,  ornaments,  and  jewels,  which  were 
intended  for  the  Avorship  and  embellishments 
of  the  temple,  and  to  enrich  the  reliquaries 
and  sacristy. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  spot  alone  that  these 
works  were  confined.  In  all  the  extensive 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain— in  all  his 
provinces,  objects  of  art  and  of  mechanical 
labour  were  undertaken  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object.  The  pine  forests  of 
Cuenca,  Balsain,  Las  Navas,  Quejigar,  Naval- 
ueza,  and  others  resounded  constantly  with 
the  blows  of  the  hatchets  and  saws,  or  rung 
with  the  fall  of  some  mighty  trunk.  In  the 
jaspar  quarries  of  Burgo  de  Osma,  and  of 
Espeja,  marbles  were  hewn  in  abundance  :  in 
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the  mountains  of  Filabres,  Estremoz,  and 
Las  Navas,  white  stones  for  pavements;  in 
the  banks  of  the  Jenil,  near  Granada,  in 
the  mountains  of  Aracena,  in  Urda,  and 
other  parts,  a  multitude  of  Spanish  and 
ItaUan  workmen  were  employed  in  cutting, 
polishing,  and  working  the  grey,  green,  black » 
red,  and  other  coloured  stones  which  are 
found  at  those  places.  At  Florence  and 
Milan,  were  founded  large  statues  of  bronze 
for  the  chapel.  Toledo  manufactured  bells, 
candlesticks,  cor^once,  lamps,  crosses,  censers, 
and  vases  of  silver.  Flanders  produced,  in 
bronze,  candlesticks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  linen  for  the  monks — a  necessary  article, 
but  one  to  which  those  monks  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  do  not  seem  addicted.  In 
America,  the  naturalist  Hernandez  collected 
and  sent  rare  plants,  together  with  animals, 
which,  being  preserved  by  the  Father, 
brother  Juan  de  San  Geronimo,  formed  an 
ornament  in  the  private  apartments  of  Philip. 
From  the  loomsof  Toledo  emanated  thousands 
of  pieces  of  silk ;  and  many  monasteries  of 
monks  passed  an  ascetic  life  in  sewing  and 
broidering  albs,  amites,  rochets,  and  other  cle- 
rical vestments.     In  addition  to  the  quantity 
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of  iron  which  was  forged  in  the  Escorial 
itself,  in  Cuenca,  Zaragoza,  and  other  places, 
magnificent  iron  gates  and  grill-work  were 
executed;  while  at  Madrid  a  tabernacle  for 
the  principal  altar  took  the  attention  of  many 
masters  and  workmen,  under  the  direction  of 
one  Jacobo  de  Trezzo,  an  Italian,  in  whose 
honour  a  street  has  been  named  at  Madrid. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  of  much 
avail  to  the  memory  of  the  artist,  save  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned,  for  the  corruption  of 
years  now  designates  the  street  Calle  de 
Jacometrezo. 

In  this  same  year  the  queen,  who  came 
with  her  royal  spouse  to  pass  the  holy  week 
at  the  Escorial,  devoted  herself  to  acts  of 
piety.  "  With  this  view,"  says  the  Spanish 
chronicle,  "  she  celebrated  the  ceremony  of 
the  lavatory  with  much  pomp — in  washing 
the  feet,  in  giving  to  eat,  and  in  waiting  on 
a  dozen  poor  Avomen,  who  shed  abundant 
tears  at  the  sight  of  so  august  and  devoted  a 
ceremony/'  The  king,  also,  in  another  apart- 
ment, performed  the  same  ceremony  for 
twelve  poor  men.  Ojnla  !  would  that  in 
modern  times  Spaniards  would  practise 
the    same    principles ;    for    now,     alas !    to 
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many  of  them,  water  appears  an  unknown 
luxury. 

After  Easter,  the  Court  returned  to  Madrid, 
for  the  queen  was  far  advanced  in  what  the 
Spaniards  call  su  embarazo — her  embarrass- 
ment; which  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  good 
term ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  to  whom  was  given  his 
father's  name  of  Philip,  and  who  subsequently 
succeeded  to  the  crown. 

As  the  royal  family  were  at  the  Escorial, 
to  pass  the  feast  of  San  Lorenzo,  they  re- . 
ceived  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Don 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal.  In  the  same 
year  died  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  in  the 
succeeding  May,  was  buried,  with  much 
pomp,  at  the  Escorial. 

In  the  year  1580,  Philip,  acknowledged 
King  of  Portugal,  paid  a  visit  to  that  coun- 
try :  his  wife,  Doiia  Ana,  died  of  a  catarrh, 
and  was  buried  also  at  the  Escorial. 

The  23rd  of  June,  of  the  year  1582,  was  a 
day  of  jubilee  for  all  those  engaged  on  the 
fabric  ;  for  on  that  day  the  last  stone  of  the 
church  was  to  be  placed.  The  priests,  as 
well  as  the  workmen,  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  pleasure  and  enthusiasm, 
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the  first  evincing  their  satisfaction  by  a 
solemn  procession  and  Te  Deum,  the  latter 
by  games  and  dances.  As  a  climax,  they 
proceeded  to  place  the  cross  and  weather- 
cock on  the  summit  of  tlie  dome,  which 
operation  was  performed  at  six  in  the 
evening.  The  Gregorian  style  commenced 
also  in  this  year. 

The  temple  being  completed,  the  workmen 
were  turned  over  to  the  remaining  unfinished 
portions  of  the  work,  which  advanced  rapidly 
with  this  new  reinforcement.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1583,  the  two  towers  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Patio  de  los  Reyes,  the  principal  division 
of  the  palace,  and  the  apartments  on  the 
north  and  west  were  completed.  The  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  west  was  also  finished,  and 
in  the  niche  made  for  the  purpose  appeared 
the  fine  colossal  statue  of  the  patron  of  the 
building,  and  beneath,  the  arms  of  the  royal 
founder.  The  ornaments  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  were  not  neglected. 

Philip,  having  taken  possession  of  Por- 
tugal, and  arranged  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom, named,  as  viceroy,  his  nephew,  the 
Prince  Cai'dinal  Albert ;  and  having,  during 
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this  expedition,  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
Escorial,  was  anxious  to  return  to  visit  it. 
His  emotion,  we  are  informed,  was  great  on 
arriving  in  sight  of  the  edifice.  He  felt,  we 
are  also  informed,  more  satisfaction  at  the 
realisation  of  his  one  idea,  magnificent  or 
not,  according  to  opinion,  than  when,  the 
conqueror  of  his  enemies,  he  beheld  their 
mutilated  carcasses  beneath  the  debris  of  the 
walls  of  St.  Quentin. 

The  acclamations  and  demonstrations  of 
joy  evinced  by  the  workmen,  who,  at  his 
arrival,  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  inter- 
rupted his  meditations  and  disturbed  his 
pensive  thoughts.  By  the  road  which  leads 
to  Las  Navas  del  Marques,  the  monarch  found 
a  long  troop  advancing  to  meet  him,  which 
was  composed  of  masters,  officers,  and  work- 
men of  every  calling  and  description,  dressed 
in  their  gala  costume,  each  bearing  the 
instrument  that  was  the  symbol  of  his  trade, 
and  showing  the  happiness  he  felt  in  once 
more  beholding  his  patron  and  his  king. 
The  procession  joined  with  the  suite  that 
accompanied  Philip  and  followed  him  to  the 
place.  At  the  gate  of  the  monastery  the  three 
communities  met  the  king,  the  prior  habited 
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ill  a  chasuble,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
piece  of  the  Holy  Rood  set  in  a  cross  of 
gold.  Philip,  on  beholding  this,  bowed  to  and 
kissed  the  holy  emblem  of  his  faith,  and  as 
the  monks  intoned  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  the 
population  marched  to  the  church,  inter- 
spersed with  the  children,  pupils  of  the 
monks,  who,  with  their  infantile  glee,  joined 
in  the  greeting  of  their  monarch. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1584,  the  last 
stone  of  the  building  was  placed  in  the 
presence  of  the  founder  by  the  father 
Antonio  de  Villacastin.  The  library  now 
began  to  accumulate,  the  pupils  and  teachers 
took  up  their  abode  in  their  future  residence. 
In  1589,  the  dormitories  began  to  fill,  and 
the  works  of  adornment  proceeded — the 
touches  of  detail  with  which  the  artist  loves 
to  linger  on  his  creation.  The  following 
year  did  not  see  anything  extraordinary  save 
that  the  founder,  who  came  according  to  his 
custom  to  pass  the  holy  week  at  the  Escorial, 
appeared  to  redouble  his  devotions.  His 
piety  was  mnch  increased,  not  only  that  he 
might  afford  a  good  example  to  his  son,  the 
young  prince,  but  that  he  might  therebj- 
supplicate    Providence    to   grant    a    happy 
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victory  to  the  Armament  he  was  about  to 
send  against  the  nation  his  late  queen 
had  governed,  the  Invincible  Armada  which 
was  to  subject  the  heretic  England.  The 
whole  nation  took  an  interest  in  this  ex- 
pedition equal  to  that  of  its  sovereign:  like 
him  their  entreaties  to  Providence  were 
redoubled,  those  prayed  who  never  before 
had  done  so,  and  those  who  had  ever  done 
so  now  prayed  the  more ;  in  fact,  to  so  great 
a  height  was  this  interested  feeling  of  religion 
carried,  that  according  to  a  writer  of  the 
period,  the  festivals  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John, 
which  heretofore  had  been  occasions  of  ex- 
cessive rejoicing,  appeared  as  solemn  as  the 
Holy  Week.  But  it  was  not  decreed  that 
the  petitions  preferred  by  the  laity,  nor  the 
extra  penances  to  which  the  monks  subjected 
themselves,  should  reap  the  fruits  that  were 
hoped  for,  nay,  expected, —  for  the  winds 
alone  (according  to  the  Spanish  Chronicler), 
overthrew  the  fleet.  Philip  received  the 
intelligence  with  his  usual  composure,  merely 
remarking,  "  I  sent  the  fleet  against  men,  not 
against  winds  and  hurricanes,"  and  laying 
to  his  wounded  soul  the  soothing  reflection 
that  Spain  was  still  unconquered  by  human 
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means,  he  returned  to  his  orisons,  his  monks, 
and  his  buikling. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1595,  the  whole 
building"  is  to  be  consecrated,  and  though 
Philip's  health  had  begun  to  decline,  yet  his 
interest  is  unabated,  and  he  feels  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  every  preparation 
for  the  ceremony;  Camilo  Cayetano,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  nuncio  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  is  to  perform  the  ceremony.  As  a 
preliminary  he  ordered  a  fast  to  be  observed 
by  the  monks  and  workmen  on  the  eve  of 
the  ceremony,  on  which  day,  accompanied 
by  Philip,  his  Eminence  places  in  the  grand 
collection  of  relics,  which  had  been  collected 
with  great  assiduity,  some  remains  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  San  Lorenzo,  and  other  holy 
men,  which  were  placed  in  a  rich  vase, 
destined  to  form  the  interior  of  the  principal 
altar.  These  were  deposited  in  their  recep- 
tacle with  three  grains  of  incense  and  the 
following  consolatory  inscription  and  decree  : 
"  August  30,  MDXCV.  I,  Camillo  Cayetano, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Apostolic  Nuncio  in 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  consecrate  this  church 
and  this  altar  in  honor  of  Saint  Laurentius, 
and  bury  therein  the  relics  of  Saint  Laurentius 
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and  the  twelve  apostles,  of  San  Stephen  and 
other  martyrs ;  and  I  grant  to  all  the  faithful 
who  shall  this  day  visit  this  place,  in  the 
manner  ordered  by  the  Church,  one  year; 
and  to  those  who  shall  visit  it  on  succeeding 
anniversaries  of  the  consecration,  forty  days 
of  plenary  indulgence."  Having  done  this 
the  preparations  were  commenced  for  the 
august  ceremony. 

The  king  determined  that  the  night  should 
behold  no  darkness.  By  his  commands, 
therefore,  the  workmen  had  manufactured 
many  thousand  lamps  of  clay,  surrounded 
by  coloured  paper  to  preserve  them  from  the 
wind,  and  trimmed  them  with  wicks  which 
the  Infanta  and  her  ladies  themselves  pre- 
pared, that  they  might  be  able  to  take  some 
share  in  the  preparatives.  These  were  placed 
in  the  windows,  the  cornices  and  mouldings 
of  the  edifices,  even  on  high  on  the  vanes, 
and  below  on  the  fences  of  the  garden.  The 
lines  of  the  building  Avere  traced  and  distin- 
guishable through  the  darkness  of  the  night 
as  .though  it  were  by  belts  of  light.  Philip, 
although  afflicted  with  gout,  wished  to  enjoy 
this  beautiful  spectacle,  he  was  consequently 
drawn  in  a  chair  over  the  principal  portions 
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of  the  building,  while  the  prince  and  his  son, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  gallopped  on 
their  horses  from  one  spot  to  another,  to 
catch  every  different  phase  of  this  extraor- 
dinary sight.  The  next  day  the  consecration 
ceremony  was  performed,  Philip  delegating 
to  his  son  those  duties  which  his  character 
as  founder  called  upon  him  to  perform,  but 
of  which  his  infirmities  precluded  the 
fulfilment. 

Philip's  idea  being  accomplished  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  now  turned  his  wishes  to 
the  collection  of  relics,  for  which  purpose  he 
named  a  commission  who  were  to  travel  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  find  those  that 
should  be  disposable.  The  commissioners 
sent  to  look  for  bones  naturally  found  large 
quantities  in  various  places.  At  Cologne, 
whither  they  went,  there  was  enough  and  to 
spare.  They  therefore  bought  up  a  large 
quantity  and  sent  them  in  precious  chests  to 
Spain. 

Philip,  on  hearing  the  details  of  the  spoils 
which  his  commissioners  had  obtained  by 
means  of  gold,  determined  to  depart  for  the 
Escorial  to  behold  the  collection  of  toes  of 
saints,  arms  of  virgins  and  martyrs'  noses 
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that  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  new  build- 
ing. Death  had  akeady  placed  one  finger 
of  its  icy  hand  upon  him,  but  the  idea  of 
contemplating  these  holy  treasures  gave  him 
temporary  vigour ;  the  fever  that  had  long 
been  consuming  him  endued  him  with  a 
fictitious  strength,  and  he  felt  sufficiently 
revived  to  undertake  the  task.  He  com- 
manded a  litter  to  be  prepared  in  which  he 
might  travel,  borne  by  men  who,  walking 
quietly  and  in  step,  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  him  without  the  jolting  any  other 
vehicle  would  entail. 

The  journey  was  commenced  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1598,  but  Philip  suffered  so  much 
pain  that  six  days  were  employed  in  this 
short  distance.  At  length,  arriving  at  the 
Escorial  he  was  taken  over  the  wiiole  place 
in  his  litter.  Four  days  he  visited  every 
corner,  noticing  each  little  novelty,  and  giv- 
ing orders  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  new  relics;  but  in  his  weak  state,  the 
occupations,  which  by  excitement  alleviated 
his  pain,  consumed  his  strength,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  he  felt  fatigued  more  than  usual ; 
the  fever  raged  with  increased  violence,  and 
at  length  a  tertian  ague  attacked  him,  which 
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being  cured  by  the  22nd  of  July,  left  him 
again  a  prey  to  the  fever  which  came  on 
with  renewed  and  additional  virulence.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  dropsy,  and  the  humours 
that  had  long  lain  concealed  in  his  system 
l)reaking  forth,  Philip  became  the  victim  of 
the  acutest  agonies. 

Thus  the  monarch  was  dying  on  the  spot 
he  had  rendered  famous.  Diseases  accumu- 
lated on  his  person.  Operation  followed 
operation,  Avhich  he  underwent  without  a 
murmur  or  a  groan — enduring  agonies  such 
as  seldom  man  has  suffered ;  the  only  alle- 
viation he  could  find  was  to  occupy  himself 
in  directing  matters  concerning  his  darling 
building,  and  in  exercises  of  devotion.  He 
confessed  three  days  successively,  he  en- 
treated for  the  imposition  of  the  severest 
penances,  he  humiliated  himself  before 
witnesses,  and  held  frequent  conferences 
with  his  almoner.  Masses  were  constantly 
offered  for  his  eternal  safet}^  at  each  of  the 
forty  altars,  and  every  relic  was  employed  to 
assist  in  relieving  his  sufferings.  To  his 
almoner,  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  archl)ishop  elect 
of  Toledo,  he  gave  directions  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  masses,  the  endowing  of  orphans,  the 
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relieving  of  widows  and  paupers,  the  found- 
ing of  religious  houses,  the  erection  of  altars 
and  enrichment  of  sanctuaries,  not  forgetting 
hospitals  and  other  Avorks  of  charity ;  forty- 
thousand  ducats  were  thus  allotted  in  a  few 
days. 

Meanwhile  Philip  did  not  neglect  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  On  hearing  that  the 
Bulls  had  arrived  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  requested  that  the 
ceremony  might  at  once  take  place,  and, 
with  this  view,  sent  for  the  Nuncio  Camilo 
Cayetano,  with  the  Bishops  of  Segovia  and 
of  Osma;  and  on  the  13th  of  August,  the 
Archbishop  was  consecrated  in  the  large 
chapel  of  the  church  in  wdiicli  the  dying 
king  could  behold  the  pompous  ceremony 
from  his  bed.  The  consecration  concluded, 
he  summoned  the  Nuncio,  and  entreated  him 
to  grant  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  the 
apostolic  benediction,  and  all  the  indulgences 
possible,  assuring  him  that  his  sole  remain- 
ing ambition  was  to  die  in  grace,  and  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  his  sins.  The  Nuncio 
granted  his  request,  and,  sending  a  courier  to 
Rome,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  confirmed  the  act 
of   his   Legate   even   before  the  monarch's 
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death.  Life  Avas  ebbing  slowly  away,  and 
scarce  could  they  hear  him  speak,  for  his 
forces  nearly  failed  him  in  the  attempt. 
Feeling  that  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth 
was  not  far  distant,  he  begged  that  he  might 
receive  the  extreme  vmction,  and  never  having 
seen  this  ceremony  performed,  he  desired 
his  confessor  first  to  read  him  the  service 
in  the  Roman  ritual.  Having  then  requested 
that  his  hands  might  be  washed  and  his  nails 
cut,  he  desired  that  the  Prince,  his  son,  should 
be  present  during  the  office,  together  with  the 
prior  and  some  monks  and  gentlemen  of  his 
household.  All  being  prepared,  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  the 
newly  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
administered  the  sacrament  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  son  and  daughter,  and  the 
others  already  mentioned.  The  king  seemed 
so  animated  during  the  ceremony, and  afflicted 
with  weakness  only,  that  a  monk  present 
considered  that  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment too  soon,  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
wrongfully  decrees,  that  it  shall  only  be 
administered  when  the  soul  is  on  the  very 
point  of  departure  from  its  earthly  frame. 
The  ceremony  over,  the  king  remained  alone 
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with  his  son,  the  heir  who  was  so  soon  to 
succeed  to  his  power  and  pomp ;  to  whom  he 
said: — "I  have  wished,  my  son,  that  jou 
should  be  present  during  this  act,  that  you 
may  see  whither  all  go/'  Then  he  charged 
him  to  sustain  religion,  to  defend  the  faith, 
duly  to  administer  justice,  and  to  live  and 
govern  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he 
should  arrive  at  that  stage,  he  should  meet 
it  with  a  secure  conscience.  The  king, 
then  gave  his  son  some  instructions  respect- 
ing the  government  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
he  would  so  soon  succeed,  and  counsel  as 
sovereign  and  father.  The  prince  left  the 
room  in  grief,  and  his  father  remained  on  his 
bed  of  agony.  Philip  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  cares  of  government,  and 
began  to  occupy  his  attention  with  the 
details  of  his  funeral,  yet  in  his  wretched 
condition  he  continued  to  interest  himself  in 
important  matters  of  state,  and  entered  into 
the  minutest  arrangement  for  his  burial  ^^•ith 
as  much  vigour  of  mind  as  though  he  had 
been  in  perfect  health. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  perceiving  its 
approach,  he  desired  to  take  leave  of  and 
bless    his    children.      On    their    presenting 
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themselves  he  embraced  them  tenderly,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  them  (few,  for  his 
weakness  and  prostration  allowed  not  many,) 
on  their  faith  and  religion.  To  the  Infanta, 
particularly,  he  addressed  himself,  telling  her 
that  as  it  had  not  seemed  good  to  our  Lord 
that  he  should  see  her  married  before  he 
left  this  life,  as  had  been  his  desire,  he 
entreated  her  to  conduct  herself  with  the 
same  prudence  she  had  hitherto  shown  :  he 
gave  her  advice  relative  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  made 
over  to  her  in  conjunction  with  her  future 
husband  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  having 
held  to  his  children  his  withered  hand  to 
kiss,  he  gave  them  his  blessing  with  singular 
fortitude  and  unction,  then  dismissed  them, 
full  of  grief  and  weeping  bitterly. 

The  following  day,  as  his  confessor  was 
saying  mass  at  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  partake  once  more  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  l)ut  his  physicians  having 
stated  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  swallow 
the  consecrated  wafer  on  account  of  his  great 
debility,  the  priest  was  compelled  to  deny 
him  his  request. 
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At  length  the  hour  drew  nigh  which 
was  to  release  him  from  his  agonies;  as 
though  that  his  last  hours  might  be  tranquil, 
his  sufferings  ceased,  and  the  physicians 
desired  his  favourite,  Don  Cristobal  de  Mora, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  but  a  short  time 
to  live.  He  heard  the  announcement  with- 
out emotion,  and  ordered  that  his  confessor, 
his  children,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
the  prior,  should  be  summoned  to  assist 
him  at  the  last  act  of  life, — death.  The 
archbishop  made  him  a  devout  address, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  ended  by 
exhorting  a  confession  and  protestation  of 
his  faith  ;  at  this,  with  a  voice  still  clear  and 
audible,  he  said,  "Si  confieso  y  protesto." 
He  then  begged  that  the  History  of  the 
Passion,  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  should  be 
read  to  him.  With  this  request  the  arch- 
bishop complied,  and  added  some  observa- 
tions, to  which  the  king  listened  with  deep 
attention.  At  one  in  the  morning  his  con- 
fessor addressed  him  in  holy  and  tender 
words,  and  scarce  had  he  ended  when  the 
dying  man  murmured,  "  Fathers,  tell  me 
more,  tell  me  more ;"  so  that  the  hours  were 
passed  while  he  listened  without  a  moment's 
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interruption,  to  spiritual  and  affectionate 
words.  The  Doctor,  Juan  Gomez,  fearing 
that  this  Avould  hasten  his  end,  advised  him 
to  repose  himself  a  little  to  recover  his 
strength,  but  he  answered,  "  There  is  now 
no  time." 

An  hour  and  a  half  before  his  death  he 
underwent  a  paroxysm  which  caused  those 
near  him  to  believe  that  he  had  expired  ;  but 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes  and  turning  them 
towards  Don  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  who  held 
in  his  hands  the  crucifix,  in  kissing  which  his 
father  had  breathed  his  last,  he  took  it  and 
kissed  it  repeatedly.  The  same  person  then 
gave  him  the  veil  of  the  Virgin  of  Mont- 
serrat,  at  which  he  gazed  steadfastly,  and 
taking  it,  he  smiled  gently  and  said,  "  Give  it 
me,  for  it  is  now  time."  The  prior  of  the 
monastery  then  read  the  commendation  of 
the  soul,  according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  to 
which  he  listened  with  deep  attention, 
receiving  counsel  from  these  words  so  full 
of  unction.  He  remained  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  the  veil  in  one  hand,  in  the  other 
the  crucifix,  which  lie  embraced  frequently 
and  with  fervour  till  about  five  in  the 
morning,  protesting  that  he  died  a  Catholic. 
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As  the  first  rays  of  morning  dawned  on  his 
wide  domains,  giving  him  one  glimpse  of  the 
land  he  had  ruled,  one  gleam  of  the  sun 
which  would  set  on  his  corpse,  one  ray  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  land  whither  his 
sph'it  perchance  was  so  soon  to  fly,  he  slightly 
shuddered,  then  half  opening  his  mouth  two 
or  three  times,  the  soul  of  energy  and 
strength  abandoned  its  earthly  habitation, 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  gloomy,  the 
superstitious,  but  the  pious,  breathed  his 
last  in  the  house  he  had  built  for  his 
mausoleum. 

This  king  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1527 ;  he  commenced  his  reign  on  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  in  1556 ;  he  began 
to  build  the  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
1563,  and  beheld  the  last  stone  placed  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1584.  Fourteen  years 
subsequently,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  laden 
with  illness  and  agony,  his  body  returned 
to  the  dust  whence  it  came. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ESCORIAL  CONTINUED. 

Having  thus  superficially  traced  the  events 
that  attended  the  building  of  the  Escorial,  I 
must  apologise  to  those  few  persons  who  will 
probably  read  this  work,  for  having  occupied 
their  time  on  a  subject  that  may  not  perhaps 
amuse  them.  Having  arrived  so  far,  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  them  to  proceed  a  little 
further,  and  behold  with  me  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  building  on  which  no  Englishman  can 
think  carelessly.  The  connexion  of  its 
founder  with  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
our  history,  invests  the  Escorial  with  a 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  gloom  of  its  pre- 
cincts, in  its  form,  and  in  its  ornaments,  we 
can  trace  the  bigotry,  the  superstition,  the 
ascetic  piety  and  the  ill-directed  mag- 
nanimity of  the  person  who  was,  perhaps, 
the  promoter  of  those  cruelties  wdiich  were 
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perpetrated  while  his  wife  reigned  over 
England;  while  the  urns  which  still  are  to 
be  seen  there,  contain  the  remains  of  some 
of  those  who  have  swayed  the  history  of 
the  world. 

I  have  as  yet  followed  principally  the 
Spanish  chronicle  of  Quevedo,  to  whom 
I  am  much  indebted.  He  has,  as  all 
Spaniards  "will,  entered  much  into  detail, 
filling  his  pages  to  a  great  extent  wdth  esti- 
mates and  bills  of  costs;  but  he  has  also 
given  us  many  little  anecdotes,  w^hich  I  trust 
will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  those  who 
may  honour  these  pages  by  perusing  them. 
Before,  however,  continuing  the  narrative  of 
the  Escorial,  I  must  apologise  for  not  enter- 
ing into  a  description  of  the  place  itself,  be- 
yond noticing  a  few  of  those  salient  objects 
which  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  There  are 
guide-books  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  and 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  Mr.  Ford's  handbook  of  Spain — a  work 
which  is,  as  few  works  are,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  its  title — will  see  that  an  under- 
taking of  the  kind  would  be  a  mere  act  of 
supererogation. 

Philip  III.  took  an  interest  in  the  Escorial 
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nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  father.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  vast  kingdom  which  he  had 
inherited,  by  the  will  of  his  fatlier,  Philip 
III.,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Patron  of  the 
Escorial,  and  the  especial  charge  of  continu- 
ing those  works  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
completed.  The  community  saw  in  the 
young  king  the  image  of  his  father;  they 
also  regarded  him  as  their  patron,  and, 
loving  him  as  such,  gave  him  frequent  proofs 
of  their  affection. 

When  Philip  returned  from  Valencia, 
whither  he  had  been  to  celebrate  his  nuptials 
with  Margaret  of  Austria,  he  made  a  solemn 
entry  to  the  Escorial,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  state.  The  whole  monastery  was 
illuminated  within  and  without,  and  the 
sight,  in  addition  to  the  clanging  of  bells,  to 
what  my  authority,  Quevedo,  terms  the 
"  corpide?it"  melody  of  the  organs,  and  the 
solemn  chanting  of  the  monks,  offered  a 
supernatural  effect. 

The  appearance  of  the  building  gave 
rise  to  an  adulatory  joke  on  the  part 
of  a  facetious  courtier,  who,  approach- 
ing the  new  queen  as  she  stood  within 
the  church,    exclaimed,  "  Estd  este  edificio 
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digna  concha  de  tal  Margarita."  This 
edifice  is  a  fit  shell  for  such  a  pearl ; 
Mai'garita,  signifying  pearl  in  the  Spanish 
tongue. 

Philip,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  passed 
the  feast  of  the  "  Corpus  "  at  the  Escorial, 
dined  in  the  refectory  with  the  monks,  and 
assisted  with  much  devotion  at  the  sacred 
offices  in  the  spring  of  1600,  and  in  that  of 
succeeding  years,  but  the  Court  never  passed 
an  entire  season  at  the  place,  as  Philip  had 
transferred  his  Court  to  Valladolid,  at  the 
instance  of  his  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 
The  monks  were  much  alarmed  at  this,  fear- 
ing that  when  their  edifice  was  out  of  sight 
they  would  be  out  of  mind ;  but  Philip  reas- 
sured them  by  the  grant  of  various  additional 
privileges,  and  by  the  very  short  time  he 
remained  at  Valladolid. 

The  year  1603  was  marked  by  tlie  death 
of  that  valuable  public  servant,  Antonio  de 
Villacastin.  Pie  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  in 
the  edifice  which  had  been  so  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  his  exertions.  He  was  buried 
according  to  his  wishes  expressed  in  his  latter 
years,  opposite  the  door  of  the  cell  which 
he  had  occupied  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
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works.  A  stone  there  marks  where  lie  the 
remains  of  the  good  old  man. 

FE.    ANT.    DE    VILLACASTIN 

HUJUS    HEQIM   FABRICS 

PREFECTUS 

HIC    ANTE    JANUAM    CELLUL.E    SU^E 

SEP. 

OBIIT    NONAGENARIUS 

IV,    DIE    MAIITII,    ANNO 

1603. 

Philip  III.  commenced  the  superb  vault 
which  is  called  the  Pantheon,  but  died  of 
a  malignant  erysipelas  before  its  conclusion  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  works  of  the 
Pantheon  were  suspended  for  some  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  the  Conde  Duque  de  Olivares 
endeavoured  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
monks  to  certain  lands,  but  was  successfully 
resisted ;  and  in  1623  the  king  visited  the 
monastery,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who  had 
arrived  to  arrange  matters  with  regard  to 
his  marriage  ^^•ith  the  Infanta,  Dofia  Maria, 
the  king's   sister.     The   difference   of  their 
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religion  was,  according  to  Spanish  authorities, 
the  cause  of  the  non-completion  of  the 
negotiations: — as  an  hospitable  greeting  to 
the  prince,  whose  alliance  Spain  had  courted, 
one  Pedro  Mantuano  drew  up  a  memorial, 
which  is  still  extant,  opposing  the  match  on 
religious  grounds,  and  presented  it  to  the 
king  on  his  arrival  at  the  Escorial  Avith  his 
intended  brother-in-law.  In  this  monarch's 
reign  the  Escorial  struck  an  ambassador  of 
the  sublime  Porte  with  so  much  admiration 
that  his  many-tailed  excellency  exclaimed, 
"I  know  not  wherefore  the  King  of  Spain 
does  not  number  amongst  his  titles  that  of 
King  of  the  Escorial,  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  richest  jewel  of  his  crown." 

Towards  the  end  of  1645  the  work  of  the 
Pantheon  was  begun  afresh,  and  in  1654  was 
concluded.  The  king  then  ordered  the  bodies 
that  were  to  repose  therein  to  be  disinterred 
and  transferred  to  the  marble  urns  prepared 
for  them.  In  putting  these  commands  into 
effect  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Charles  was 
discovered  entire,  after  having  been  buried 
uinety-six  years.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  at  the  tip  of  his  nose  all  was 
perfect   and   unchanged.      The   bodies  were 
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transferred  with  great  pomp  to  their  new 
habitations. 

In  the  year  1671,  after  Philip  had  been  for 
some  years  deceased,  and  during  the  regency 
of  his  widow  Maria  Ana  of  Austria,  an  event 
occurred  which  bid  well  nigh  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Escorial  and  all  that  dwelt  therein.  On  the 
3rd  of  June,  some  peasants  brought  informa- 
tion that  some  chinmeys  had  taken  fire. 
This,  how^ever,  being  in  a  short  time  sup- 
pressed, the  monks  proceeded  to  the  solemni- 
sation of  vespers.  But  this  service  was  not 
fated  to  end  in  peace.  The  slow  chants  of  the 
monks  were  soon  interrupted  by  cries  of  fire, 
resounding  from  the  exterior.  The  frightened 
friars  rushed  to  tlie  scene  of  danger,  the  bell 
clanged  an  alarm,  while  the  servants  and 
dependents  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  The  wind  blew 
violently,  as  though  to  increase  the  ravages, 
and  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to  assuage 
the  fire.  The  vicar,  dressed  in  the  garb  in 
wdiicli  he  had  been  officiating,  took  the  sacred 
Host,  and,  presenting  it  to  the  flames,  prayed 
that  they  might  be  stopped ;  the  miraculous 
veil  of  Saint  Agueda,  which  had  contained 
the  lava  of  Etna,  was  in  vain  held  forth — the 
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prayers  of  the  miserable  monks  were  un- 
answered, and  all  human  efforts  seemed  only 
to  increase  the  fury  of  the  devouring  element. 
To  conceive  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
flames  had  spread,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  in  less  than  three  hours,  the  whole  of 
the  roof  of  that  division  of  the  building  that 
looks  on  the  north  was  entirely  consumed. 
On — on  went  the  flames,  destroying  tow^er 
and  gallery,  nought  was  safe  from  their  fury; 
streams  of  molten  metal  poured  down  into 
the  courts,  the  wind  blew  with  unabated 
strength,  and  nothing  could  for  a  moment 
quell  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  crowds  no 
longer  sought  to  save  the  building,  but  to 
preserve  the  precious  things  that  were  therein; 
and  strange  to  say,  they  strove  rather  for 
the  safety  of  those  articles  of  jewellery  of 
great  intrinsic  value,  than  of  the  relics,  which 
after  all  were  only  dead  men's  bones. 

Great  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  prior,  who  desired  the  re-building  of  the 
edifice.  First,  money  was  wanting;  then  those 
appointed  to  assist  him  threw  every  obstacle 
in  his  way,  but  his  perseverance  at  length 
overcame  every  impediment :  for  in  the  year 
1G7G,  the  w  hole  of  the  exterior  was  finished. 
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as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  portion  reserved 
for  the  king,  Charles  II.  and  his  household,  as 
the  arrival  of  their  Majesties  in  the  approach- 
ing autumn  had  been  announced. 

This  year  Don  Fernando  Valenzuela,  Mar- 
quis de  Villasierra,  made  an  attempt  similar 
to  that  of  the  Conde  Duque,  to  deprive  the 
monks  of  some  valuable  land,  and  for  this 
purpose  bribed  one  of  his  satellites,  named 
Don  Luis  Moso,  to  present  a  statement  to 
the  king  that  the  monks  destroyed  the  game 
and  cut  down  the  wood  on  the  mountains ; 
but  the  pretence  was  of  no  avail,  for  the 
prior,  in  a  determined  mannei*,  demanded  an 
audience,  and  refuted  these  charges,  accusing 
Valenzuela  of  having  suborned  Don  Luis 
Moso,  by  the  bribe  of  seventy  doblons  and 
a  dress  for  his  wife.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  the  king  sojourned  for  some  time 
at  the  Escorial,  where  every  amusement 
seems  to  have  been  provided  for  his  diversion. 
Amongst  other  occupations  of  the  king 
was  that  of  what  he  termed  "making  the 
round,"  by  which  he  implied  the  visiting  of 
the  cells  of  every  monk  —  and  especially 
that  of  the  prior,  seizing  on  every  object 
he   could   find   in  the   boxes   and   cabinets, 
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and  giving  his  spoil  to  the  first  person 
he  met. 

Previous  to  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
king  ordered  his  painter,  Juan  Carreno 
Miranda,  to  draw  on  a  small  sheet  of  copper 
the  likeness  of  some  young  and  lovely  damsel, 
and,  in  making  the  round,  to  place  it  in  a 
small  portfolio  which  the  prior  kept  in  one 
of  his  cabinets. 

Having  visited  the  other  cells,  the  king 
returned  to  that  of  the  prior,  and  opening 
the  cabinet,  he  drew  forth  first  the  pocket- 
book,  then  the  picture,  which  he  showed  to 
the  prior  and  those  standing  round.  Great 
was  the  consternation  of  Father  Marcos  on 
hearing  himself  reproved  by  the  king,  who 
responded  to  his  repeated  protestations  by 
waving  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  requesting 
an  explanation  as  to  the  original,  as  well  as 
to  his  reasons  for  keeping  it  with  so  much 
secrecy.  The  monk  protested  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  portrait,  never  having  seen  it 
before ;  but  his  sovereign  amused  himself  by 
cross-examining  him  on  the  subject,  affecting 
much  displeasure  at  the  discovery,  while  the 
others  present,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the 
jest,  enjoyed  the  perturbation  of  the  good  prior. 
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Charles  having  thus  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  the  prior,  sent  for  him  to 
Madrid  hurriedly,  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  bogged  him  to  take  charge  of  Valenzuela, 
who  was  in  danger  owing  to  the  hostile 
feelings  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son 
of  Philip  IV.  The  prior  sinking  all  his 
private  feelings,  which  were  b}^  no  means 
favourable  to  Valenzuela,  afforded  to  the 
disgraced  favourite  the  asylum  he  needed — 
he  refused  to  allow  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo 
and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  take  his 
iwotege  from  the  monastery,  and  when  they 
and  their  brutal  soldiers  endeavoured  to  force 
him  to  compliance  with  their  requests,  he 
did  not  hesitate,  after  having  tried  milder 
methods,  to  fulminate  the  anathema  of  the 
Church  against  them,  to  excommunicate 
them  with  all  the  solemnities  in  such  case 
prescribed.  His  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  Church  procured  him  nothing,  however, 
but  persecution  and  charges  of  the  worst 
crimes;  for  Don  Antonio,  whose  personal 
hatred  of  Valenzuela  was  increased  by  the 
recollection  of  the  benefits  he  had  received 
from  him,  even  descended  to  accuse  the  prior 
of  coining  false  money. 
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Nothing  occurred  in  tlie  reign  of  Carlos  II. 
of  much  note,  further  than  the  importation  of 
a  new  carillon  from  Flanders,  and  the  erection 
of  an  altar  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  wafer 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Escorial  in  the 
time  of  Philip  II.  The  legend  of  this  wafer 
is  curious.  When  the  Low  Countries  were 
the  scene  of  religious  warfare,  a  party  of 
Zuinglians  having  entered  violently  some 
town  of  Holland,  the  name  of  which  I  forget, 
according  to  the  barbarous  and  sacrilegious 
manners  that  have  ever  characterised 
schismatics,  plundered  the  churches  and  pro- 
faned the  sanctuaries.  These  religious  robbers 
then  taking  out  the  consecrated  wafers  that 
were  placed  in  the  ciboriiim,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  ground,  stamped  on  them  in 
derision  :  as  one  of  the  Zuinglians  trod  with 
his  nailed  heel  on  one  of  these  wafers,  he 
perceived  blood  proceeding  from  three  holes 
which  the  nails  had  made  in  the  consecrated 
bread.  Still  the  holes  are  to  be  seen,  and  drops 
of  blood  are  still  perceptible,  though  faint 
from  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  Zuinglian,  struck 
with  fear  and  veneration  at  the  miracle  he 
beheld,  and  trembling  at  the  profanation  he 
had  committed,  could  not  move,  so  violently 
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did  he  shiver.  At  length,  however,  he 
rushed  from  the  church  and  informed  the 
dean,  by  name  John  Vander-Deli)iit,  of  the 
circumstance.  The  latter,  accompanied  by 
the  repentant  heretic,  speeded  to  the  temple, 
took  the  sacred  Host,  and  the  two  flying 
the  sacrilegious  sectarians,  betook  themselves 
to  Malines,  where  they  deposited  the  wafer 
in  a  Franciscan  convent.  Here  the  penitent 
disciple  of  Zuinglius  would  not  separate 
himself  from  the  miraculous  bread,  and 
abjuring  his  errors  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
order,  to  purge  by  penitence  the  offence  he 
had  committed  against  the  Divinity. 

The  Host  remained  at  the  convent  at 
Mechlin  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,  but  as 
it  was  heard  that  the  Protestants  might  also 
invade  that  city,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
transfer  it  to  some  place  of  safety.  After 
having  been  taken  first  to  Vienna,  then  to 
Prague,  in  1592  it  was  sent,  by  Rodolphus  H., 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  to  Philip  H. 

It  is  even  a  miracle  that  the  wafer  should 
have  been  preserved  uncorrupted  for  four 
hundred  years.  Its  appearance  bearing  the 
marks  of  time,  proves  it  to  be  no  imposition, 
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yet  beyond  this  its  appearance  is  nearly  as 
clean  as  it  must  have  been  at  its  first 
consecration. 

Nothing  remarkable  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Real  Sitio,  beyond  a  conflagra- 
tion— a  misfortune  which  it  appeai-s  to  have 
suffered  very  often  until  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  when  it  underwent  a  third  attack  of  fire. 
In  1772,  the  Prince  Don  Carlos,  built,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  a  small  house  of  knick- 
knackery,  such  as  Spanish  princes  seem 
much  to  affect,  which  was  named  the  Casita 
de  Abajo,  the  Lower  Cottage;  and  his 
brother,  the  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  built 
another  one,  nearly  similar,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  monastery,  which  is  named  the  Casita 
de  Arriba,  or  Upper  Cottage.  The  king, 
then  catching  this  building  mania,  built  a 
theatre,  which  still  exists,  and  quarters  for 
his  guards,  which  the  French  destroyed.  He 
subsequently  added  an  hospital,  and  offices 
for  the  use  of  the  ministers  while  the  Court 
was  at  the  Escorial.  These  latter  are  now 
allotted  to  various  persons,  much  in  the 
same  manner  that,  in  this  country,  apart- 
ments at  Hampton  Court  are  granted. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  an  age  that  will  be,  to 
future  generations,  one  of  the  most  eventful 
of  history — an  age  which  has  produced  men 
whom  none  heretofore  have  equalled — men 
who  have  added  to  past  history  new  events 
and  new  principles;  have  created  new  pre- 
cedents ;  have  committed  new  crimes.  Yes, 
I  flatter  myself  this  age  is  deficient  in 
nothing:  we  have  our  Gracchi,  our  Alex- 
anders, our  Cra3suses,  our  Tarquins,  and 
certainly  many  a  Brutus.  Demosthenes 
we  have  in  many,  Aristotles  not  a  few; 
Ma3cenases  abound,  though  not  many  Horaces. 
If  a  Themistocles  be  lacking,  Julians  are 
plentiful;  and,  in  the  absence  of  Virgils, 
many  may  claim  the  glories  of  a  Bathyllus. 
Yes,  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great 
deal  for  posterity ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
observes, 

"  We  are  ancients  of  the  earth, 
And  in  the  morning  of  the  times." 

"the  vast  Republics,  the  Federations,  and 
the  Powers,"  that  are  to  spring  up,  must,  I 
am  convinced,  look  on  this  century  with 
much  greater  respect  than  we  do  on  many 
that  have  preceded  us. 
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It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  facts  that 
attended  the  Government  of  Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and  of 
his  wife,  Dona  Maria  Louisa  of  Borbon.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  tracasseries  of  the  Court 
the  nation  looked  with  hope  on  Ferdinand, 
who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  at  the 
Escorial :  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  narrative  of  the  times.  These 
questions  are  too  recent  to  be  historical; 
they  are,  as  yet,  only  political. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1808,  French  troops 
first  came  to  the  Escorial,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Barbou,  and  there  took  up 
their  quarters,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  of  the  natural  inhabitants. 
After  the  memorable  Dos  de  Mayo,  and 
the  sack  of  Godoy's  house,  they  established, 
at  the  monastery,  an  hospital  for  the 
wounded. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  royal 
standard  was  raised  in  honour  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  Ferdinand  as  king.  The 
banner  was  made  of  velvet  and  gold,  which 
bore  on  one  side,  in  large  letters,  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Aclamatio  augusta  Ferdinandi  VII.," 
on  the  reverse,  "  The  love  and  loyalty  of  the 
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inhal)itants  of  the  Real  Sitio  del  Escorial," 
Enthusiasm  ran  high,  and  great  Avas  the  joy 
at  the  accession  of  the  monarch. 

In   the   same  year  the   French  again  re- 
turned  to   the  Escorial  and  amused  them- 
selves by  those  cruelties  and  wanton  barba- 
rities   which    characterised    the    armies   of 
Napoleon.     One  Frederic  Quillet,  whom  the 
chronicler  designates  as  a  man  who  seemed 
to    "  have   been  vomited  from  hell  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Escorial,"  ransacked  the 
place  of  its  treasures  by  an  order  from  Joseph 
Buonaparte,   soi-disant  King  of  Spain,  and 
as  a  diversion  uttered  perpetual  blasphemies 
in   the  presence     of    the    monks.        After 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  much  robbery 
and  disaster.  Marshal  Soult  passed  through 
the  town  with  his  division  in  1813,  and  the 
French  were  seen  no  more. 

The  days  of  the  monastery,  however, 
are  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1835  a  new 
prior  was  appointed,  who  made  himself  very 
obnoxious  to  the  community,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  Alcalde 
of  the  town,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  He  entirely  dispensed  with  the 
council   of  the   older   of    the   monks,   who 
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had  heretofore  advised  with  the  prior  on 
important  occasions.  The  property  of  the 
convent  was  sold,  and  the  pictures  and 
articles  of  value  were  removed,  in  1836,  to 
the  palace  and  museum  of  Madrid. 

But  this  was  not  sufficient.  The  Cortes, 
who,  in  a  former  act  abolishing  monasteries, 
had  made  a  special  exemption  in  favour  of 
the  Escorial,  passed  a  second  Avhich  accorded 
to  it  no  favour ;  but  no  immediate  step  was 
taken  on  this,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  monks 
still  waited,  trusting  that  the  queen  might 
arrive  at  some  different  decision.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  however,  without  any  previous 
notice,  a  royal  order  was  communicated  to 
them  to  abandon  the  habit  of  the  order  and 
dress  themselves  as  laymen,  which  command 
Avas  punctually  obeyed,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  old  monks  who  had  worn  the  habit  so 
many  years. 

The  prior  had  for  some  time  wrapped 
himself  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  avoiding  any 
meeting  with  the  monks,  appearing  but 
seldom  in  the  solemnisation  of  the  customary 
devotions,  and  answering  ambiguously  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  his  subordinates 
concerning  the  lot  destined  for  them. 
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On  the  notli  of  November,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  the  monks  had 
been  originally  collected,  the  commission  was 
named  that  was  to  give  to  the  monastery 
as  a  monastery  its  death-blow.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  Andrew  in  1837,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  commnnit}^  were  summoned 
into  the  grand  hall.  Two  laymen  presided 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  prior  seemed  to  be 
afraid  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings. 
One  of  the  two  laymen  then  read  a  royal 
order,  which  dissolved  the  corporation,  adding 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Her  Majesty  that  no 
one  should  continue  to  reside  in  the  building, 
not  even  those  seventeen  who  were  named 
as  chaplains  to  continue  with  the  Abbot 
Administrator,  which  title  was  conferred  on 
the  time-serving  prior.  The  poor  monks 
were  also  informed  that  they  could  not 
remain  longer  than  dinner-time  on  the 
following  day. 

Great  indeed  was  the  misery  of  these 
unhappy  coenobites.  Men  of  seventy  and 
eighty  were  turned  from  the  roof  in  which 
they  had  peacefully  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives,  and  where,  by  their  acts  of 
charity  and  love,  they  had  endeared  them- 
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selves  to  the  community  around.  Many  had 
survived  their  families  and  knew  not  whither 
they  could  go  to  eke  out  the  remainder  of 
their  existence,  where  even  to  procure  a 
lodging  for  the  following  night,  while  others 
who  had  held  no  communication  for  years 
Avith  their  relatives  had  lost  all  clue  where- 
with to  find  them.  Embracing  each  other 
they  walked  together  over  the  gardens,  so 
soon  to  be  made  desolate,  and  begging  that 
they  might  end  the  short  time  they  were 
destined  to  remain  on  earth  in  some  remote 
corner  of  their  ancient  home.  "  What  will 
become  of  us  ?"  they  exclaimed,  but  there  Avas 
no  ear  to  hear  them,  no  voice  to  answer  or 
console  them.  They  Avere  not  even  allowed 
to  take  Avith  them  the  small  articles  of 
clothing  and  furniture  which  they  had 
heretofore  regarded  as  their  oAvn.  All,  all 
Avas  sold,  and  the  unhappy  men  rebought 
their  own  property. 

Thus  Avas  the  monasterv  left  untenanted. 
In  1847  tAventy  chaplains  Avere  alloAved  to 
re-inhabit  the  building,  but  these  are  seldom 
seen  ;  no  more  are  the  courts  busy  Avith  the 
sandalled  monks,  the  pupils  no  longer  pursue 
their  games  in  tlie  gardens ;  it  is  noAV  desolate 
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and  peopled  only  in  the  imagination  of  him 
who,  standing"  in  the  solitary  cloisters,  can 
bear  his  mind  to  times  long  past,  when 
monarchs  made  it  their  dwelling,  and  royalty 
evinced  their  devotion  beneath  its  ponderons 
roofs. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  we  fonnd 
that  it  was  too  late  to  visit  the  edifice  itself, 
and  consequently  contented  ourselves  with 
walking  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  wan- 
dered through  a  beautiful  shrub-land,  covered 
with  pines  and  dwarf  oaks,  and  interspersed 
with  limpid  streams  and  springs,  till  we 
arrived  at  a  high  rock,  which  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  in 
which  are  hewn  four  seats — two  large  ones, 
whence  the  king  and  queen  watched  the 
progress  of  the  building;  and  two  smaller, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  prince 
and  of  Her  Majesty's  fan. 

The  building  is  grand — its  principal  cha- 
racteristic, gloom.  It  is  placed  on  a  fine 
open  platform,  called  the  Lonja,  and  covers 
an  area  of  500,000  square  feet,  and  is 
principally  Doric.  In  it,  next  day,  we  wan- 
dered, never  tired  of  examining  the  might}^ 
erection.      Here  are   interminable   cloisters, 
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courts  which  form  the  bars  of  the  Grid- 
iron, staircases  and  frescoes.  High  we  go 
to  the  roof — to  towers  whence  we  behold  the 
country  extended  for  miles  around.  Madrid  is 
seen  clear  through  the  pure  atmosphere,  wdiile 
the  bright  sun  and  blue  heaven  still  shines  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of  the  founder.  All  here 
is  changed  :  the  city  no  longer  retains  its 
ancient  form ;  new  laws,  new  customs  pre- 
vail in  the  land;  but  the  works  of  nature 
reign  pure  and  beautiful  as  ever  over  the 
dark  fane  which  alone  amidst  human  w^orks 
is  unaltered.  The  gem  of  the  place  is  the 
temple.  It  contains  three  naves  of  equal 
size,  with  columns  of  jasper,  and  a  black  and 
Avhite  pavement.  On  each  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  high  altar  are  two  pulpits  of 
alabaster  and  gold,  placed  there  by  Ferdinand 
VII.,  but  which  spoil  the  general  effect.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  French  clocks,  and 
are  decidedly  of  the  genus  gingerbread. 

On  either  side  of  the  altar  are  represented 
kneeling  figures  of  royal  personages,  and  on 
the  right  hand  side  is  a  gallery  communicat- 
ing with  the  royal  apartments,  in  which 
Philip  II.  used  to  perform  his  devotions.  His 
chair   still  remains  in  the   spot    where    he 
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l)laccd  it,  as  well  as  a  stool  on  wliicli  he  laid 
his  log,  aftiieted  by  the  gout.  As  one  after- 
noon 1  sat  in  this  chair  at  the  guide's  request, 
the  organ  ^^'llich  Philip  had  heard  burst  forth 
in  a  strain  that  must  also  have  often  fallen 
on  his  ears.  The  anthems  pealed  forth,  and 
voices  raised  loud  Hosannas  to  the  Highest ! 
Thus  was  Philip  sitting  when  he  was  hurried 
to  his  doom ;  from  that  chair  Avas  he  taken 
to  the  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  never 
rose ;  yet  still  in  his  chamber  he  could  hear 
the  service  solemnised  in  the  splendid  temple 
he  had  erected,  and  join  with  the  congrega- 
tion in  their  devotion  and  their  praise.  The 
palace,  the  whole  edifice,  was  built  with  one 
object — the  worship  of  God.  To  this  end, 
every  arrangement  tended. 

The  Pantheon  lies  immediately  underneath 
the  high  altar ;  a  corresponding  altar  being 
also  erected  therein.  On  descending  a  stair- 
case of  coloured  jasper,  the  Pantheon  itself  is 
entered.  It  is  an  octagon  vault  of  thirty- 
six  feet  in  diameter,  thirt3'-eight  high,  lined 
entirely  with  jasper  and  coloured  marble. 
In  six  of  the  eight  sides  are  placed  black 
marble  urns,  which  contain,  or  are  intended 
to  contain,  the  bodies  of  kings,  and  of  queens, 
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mothers  of  kings.  The  altar  stands,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  immediately  beneath 
that  of  the  chm-ch,  and  is  also  made  of 
marble,  with  bronze  ornaments.  On  a  shiehl 
of  bronze  in  front  is  inscribed  the  motto, 
"  Resurrectio  nostra.'"  After  seeing  this. 
not  being  allowed  for  some  reason  or  other  to 
visit  the  Pantheon  of  tlie  Infantes,  we 
ascended  to  the  Coro  alto — a  gallery  where 
is  a  lectern  so  wonderfully  balanced,  that, 
though  of  immense  weight,  it  revolves  at  the 
sliglitest  touch ;  it  bears  some  of  the  cele- 
brated choir  books,  of  great  size,  and  beauti- 
fully illuminated. 

Cornelio,  a  blind  man,  is  the  cicerone  of 
tlie  place,  of  wliich  his  father  was  once 
Alcalde.  He  finds  his  way  perfectly  by 
means  of  a  stick,  and  gives  you  the  informa- 
tion guides  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  giving. 
Poor  man !  he  is  very  proud  of  the  distin- 
guished characters  he  has  conducted  over 
the  monastery.  He  told  us  that  El  Seilor 
Cobden,  a  great  English  statesman,  had 
placed  himself  under  his  care,  as  well  as 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  otlier  equally  remark- 
able personages.  We  Avere  shown  by  him 
over  the  palace,  where   he   stopped  at   the 
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right  moment,  before  every  picture  and 
piece  of  tapestry,  cursing  the  French,  who 
had  plundered  the  place  of  many  valuable 
objects.  His  great  admiration  was  the  Duke 
of  "Wellington,  whom  he  had  once  seen,  and 
his  jircdilections  were  certainly  rather  English 
than  French. 

We  spent  a  long  time  in  examining  the 
place,  in  perambulating  through  the  sombre 
cloisters,  and  in  robbing  the  gardens  of  the 
best  apricots  Ave  had  tasted  during  our 
sojourn  in  Spain ;  but  at  length  we  had  seen 
all,  and  we  determined  to  return  to  Madrid 
on  Thursday  evening. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RETURN  TO  MADRID  — BIRTH  AND  DEATH  OP  THE 
PRINCE  OF  ASTURIAS— LYING  IN  STATE— RETURN 
HOME. 

As  we  purposed  starting  in  the  evening,  that 
we  might  travel  in  the  cool,  R— — ,  Gonsalvo 
and  myself  amused  ourselves  in  the  heat  of 
day  by  catching  lizards.  Ha — there  goes 
one,  and  bang  goes  a  stick  upon  the  head  of 
the  devoted  victim ;  he  escapes  and  the  baton 
falls  upon  the  stone  wall.  Then,  along  the 
parapet,  another  is  seen,  whom  we  stun  and 
catch,  and  we  find  congenial  sport  till  we 
fill  an  empty  cigar-case  with  stunned  lizards 
and  the  debris  of  others.  Now  a  large  snake 
coiled  up  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  attracts  our 
attention,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  him 
with  a  hooked  stick,  he  swiftly  unfolds 
himself  and  glides  through  the  aperture. 
Now  climbing  on  each  other's  shoulders  we 
commit  petty  larceny  on  tlie  fruit  that  hangs 
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over  the  garden  wall,  or  bolt  at  the  sight  of 
a  watchful  labourer. 

Tims  we  passed  a  few  hours  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  until  the  moment  of  departure  was 
at  hand,  when  we  adjourned  to  our  inn  and 
partook  of  one  of  the  worst  dinners  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  eat.  Having  packed  up 
the  few  articles  we  had  brought  with  us  we 
took  our  seats  in  the  diligence  (our  horses 
having  been  sent  back  to  Madrid  previously) 
and  started  on  our  journey,  not  forgetting  to 
place  the  lizards,  who  had  much  revived,  in 
the  water-bottles,  and  on  different  articles  of 
furniture. 

We  started  on  our  journey  to  Madrid,  the 
victims  of  Gonsalvo's  eccentricities.  At  one 
place  he  represented  us  to  the  inhabitants 
as  two  French  executioners,  at  another  as 
Italian  Jesuits.  On  the  arrival  of  an  old  lady 
he  addressed  us  as  Royal  Highness,  and  then 
poured  forth  on  our  devoted  heads  a  torrent  of 
invective  which  astonished  the  elderly  dame, 
and,  in  fact,  behaved  in  a  manner  that  I  am 
rejoiced  to  feel  is  not  connnon.  At  length, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Sompnour, 

"  We  ben  almost  at  tonne." 

And  we  approach  the  Manzanares,  that  cele- 
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brated  river  which  has  made  the  livelihood 
of  many  a  Madrileiiiaii  wag :  —  Gongora 
addresses  it  as 

"  Manzanares,  Manzanares, 

«  «  *  * 

Estois  Duque  Je  Arroyos 
Y  Viscoude  de  los  Rios." 

"  You  are  Duke  of  Streams  and  Viscount  of 
Rivers : "  as  Disraeli  the  elder  observes,  "  he 
did  not  venture  to  call  it  a  Spanish  grandee, 
for,  in  fact,  it  is  but  a  shallow  and  dirty 
stream,"  but  from  my  short  experience  of 
Spanish  grandees,  I  should  say  that  many 
of  them  were  fully  entitled  to  both  those 
epithets, — the  new  race  especially.  Thougli 
Quevedo  wittily  remarks  "  Manzanares  is 
reduced  during  the  summer  season  to  the 
melancholy  condition  of  Dives,  who  asks  for 
water  in  the  depths  of  Iloll,"  Philip  II.  built 
over  it  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet  long. 

This,  however,  is  not,  in  fact,  quite  so 
ridiculous  as  it  sounds,  for,  in  winter,  the 
stream  often  spreads  itself  to  a  great  extent. 
When  I  saw  the  river  it  was  certainly  ob- 
noxious to  the  joke  of  the  Spaniard,  who,  on 
seeing  it,  exclaimed  "  Es  menester  vender  la 
puente  para  comprar  aquaT  They  should 
sell  the  bridge  to  buy  water. 
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But  as  we  enter  Madrid,  there  is  an  air  of 
sadness  on  the  countenance  of  all.  Knots  of 
men  and  women  stand  speaking  mournfully 
to  each  other,  or  in  silence  and  in  thouglit,  for 
a  great  calamity  has  fallen  on  the  land ; — 
the  hopes  that  Spaniards  have  entertained 
are  frustrated,  an  heir  has  been  given  to 
Spain,  a  son,  indeed,  w^as  born,  a  child  w^as 
given,  but  in  its  birth  it  died.  The  anticipa- 
tions that  had  been  cherished  for  months 
had  fallen  to  the  ground ;  the  events  that 
would  consolidate  the  government,  that  had 
been  attended  by  native  patriots  and  foreign 
politicians,  that  had  been  the  hinge  of  every 
intrigue,  the  prospective  occasion  of  reward, 
had  occurred,  but  occurred  in  vain.  The 
Queen  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child, 
and  Spain  has  still  no  heir. 

Gonsalvo  was  struck  quite  dumb  by  the 
intelligence — a  sincere  lover  of  his  country, 
his  spirits  chilled  by  what  he  heard,  kept 
him  in  silence  for  some  time.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival  he  left  us,  and  we  did  not  see 
him  till  the  next  day. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  leave  Madrid  ;  [ 
have  but  two  more  days  to  stay  before  1  quit 
this  town,  w^here  I  have   so  long    enjoyed 
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myself;  but  before  departure  uiuch  is  to  be 
done,  much  is  to  be  sought,  and  to  many 
must  I  bid  farewell,  for  in  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  this  capital,  many  have  shown 
kindnesses  to  me. 

In  the  evening  after  our  return,  we  drove 
out  to  say  good-l:)ye  to  some  friends  wlio  were 
staying  at  Chamartin,  the  house  where 
Napoleon  took  up  his  abode  during  his  stay 
at  Madrid,  and  where  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
was  signed.  Having  seen  our  friends,  and  a 
bed  untouched  since  the  emperor  slept 
therein,  on  our  return,  Don  Roberto,  who 
was  with  us,  favoured  us  with  a  melody, 
being  a  parody  on  some  cavalier  song,  in 
which  he  informed  us  of  his  practice  of 
loving  and  then  running  away.  This  in  itself 
would  have  been  an  event  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  had  not  the  horses,  excited  by 
the  sound,  started  forward  at  a  fearful  pace. 
On  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Madrid,  they 
stopped,  but  their  sudden  stoppage  frightened 
the  horse  of  another  carriage  in  which  were 
seated  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  Off  went 
the  latter  vehicle,  banging  over  rough  stones 
and  against  posts,  up  one  street  and  down 
another,    till    the    passengers    were    safely 
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landed  tliroujT^h  a  tailor's  window  into   his 


shop,  and  the  horse  fell  so  dangerously 
wounded,  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
shoot  him. 

Having  purchased  many  little  articles, 
without  w^hicli  it  is  dangerous  for  the  traveller 
to  return  from  Spain,  such  as  castanets,  silk 
scarfs,  fans,  filagree  buttons,  and  lace,  for  the 
propagation  of  the  infringement  of  which 
custom  if  any  person  will  start  a  society,  I 
will  willingly  subscribe  thereto,  I  called  at 
the  Post-office  scarcely  expecting  letters,  but 
with  the  vague  hope  of  finding  some. 

After  ransacking  the  pillars,  and  finding 
ray  name  through  the  strange  disguise  in 
which  it  w^as  clothed,  I  discovered  that  one 
carta  had  arrived  for  me  with  the  vague 
direction,  Madrid. 

On  opening  it  what  was  my  surprise,  on 
perceiving  that  it  was  addressed  to  me  by 
Don  Felipe,  my  travelling  companion  from 
Bayonne  to  San  Sebastian,  and  on  whom  in 
return    for   his    civility,  and   as   a  reward, 

therefor,  I,  together  with  my  friend  R  • , 

had  left  a  card.  The  letter,  which  had 
evidently  been  waiting  at  the  Post-office 
for    some    time,   was   written   in    a    small 
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clear  hand,   and   couched  in   the   following 
terms : — 

"  To  Mr. 

"  S.  Sebastian,  1850. 

"  MuY  Senor  Mio,  and  object  of  my 
distinguished  consideration. — On  the  under- 
standing that  your  Graces  were  to  leave  this 
city  at  six  the  morning  of  yesterday,  I  de- 
prived myself  of  the  satisfaction  of  appearing 
to  salute  you  at  the  inn,  and  to  renew  the 
offer  of  my  uselessness  (inutilidad).  At 
eleven  or  thereabouts,  your  two  estimable 
cards  were  brought  to  me,  together  with 
the  regret  of  knowing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  you  had  deigned  to  honour  with  your 
presence  the  door  of  my  habitation,  and 
that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  receiving 
you  witliin ;  and  that,  though  almost  in 
sight  of  you,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
saluting  you;  for,  on  my  returning  your 
visit,  I  found  you  had  resumed  your  jour- 
ney d  la  Carte,  where  may  God  grant  you 
happiness. 

"  Do   me  the  kindness  of  presenting  my 

affectionate  respects  to  Henri  R ,  and  of 

receiving  tlie  expression  of  my  sincere  desire 
to  please  you  in  whatever  I  may  be  of  use  to 
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you  in  this  country ;  under  which  circum- 
stances you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
direct  your  favours  in  tlic  following  terms : 

— Senor   Don    Felipe    de ,    Intendente 

efectivo  de  provincia,  Inspector  of  Customs 

and  Duties  of  the  district  of •. 

"  Remains  at  your  orders,  Senor — your 
sincerely  affectionate  servant,  q.  s.  m.  b.,  who 
kisses  your  hand. 

"(Signed)    Felipe  de  A ." 

Having  with  great  difficulty  procured  a 
place  in  the  France-bound  diligence,  as  seats 
are  often  engaged  for  months  beforehand, 
and  having  taken  leave  of  all  my  friends, 
paid  my  inn-bill,  and  partly  packed  up  my 
goods  and  chattels,  I  found  myself  ready  to 
depart ;  but  there  was  one  thing  to  be  seen 
before  leaving.  The  infant  prince,  who  had 
died  ere  he  had  seen  the  world,  was  lying  in 
state  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace.  It  was  on 
the  third  day,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral 
that  I  directed  my  steps  to  see  the  child, 

together    with     R and    little    Ernest. 

Having  made  our  w-ay  througli  the  dense 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  entrance,  accost- 
ing one  of  the  officers  on  duty,  with  whom 
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we  were  slightly  acquainted,  we  begged  him 
to  use  the  authority  his  station  and  multitu- 
dinous decorations  conferred  on  him,  in  pro- 
curing us  immediate  admission.  As  estran- 
geros,  we  were  admitted  without  waiting 
for  our  turn  with  the  crowd  of  inodoriferous 
manolas,  and  unwashed  majos,  who,  with 
exemplary  courage,  were  undergoing  a  culi- 
nary ordeal  in  the  sun,  stewing,  as  it  were, 
in  natural  gravy. 

A  halbadero  was  assigned  to  accompany 
us,  at  whose  appearance  a  line  w^as  imme- 
diately formed,  so  that  we  passed  in  safety  up 
a  large  stone  staircase,  and  through  a  passage 
containing  one  of  the  thickest  human  masses 
I  ever  beheld.  We  at  length  nrrived  at  a 
narrow  door,  where  the  concourse  was 
greater  than  ever.  Here  we  were  subjected 
to  a  cross  fire  of  abuse  and  jokes,  in  addition 
to  the  squeeze,  which  neither  courtesy  nor 
authority  could  modify.  Pretty  faces  peeped 
from  beneath  muscular  arms,  who  in  their 
turn  poked  hard  elbows  into  our  chests.  The 
smell  of  garlic  and  rechauffe  tobacco,  was 
intolerable ;  and  the  heat  of  the  populace, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  day,  Avas  fearful. 
Ernest's  face   acquired   a  deep  purple  hue, 
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which  had  not  entirely  abandoned  it  when  I 

left  Madrid,  and  R certainly  lost  weight 

during  onr  stay  in  the  palace.  At  length,  to 
my  horror,  a  damsel  near  me  fainted  into 
my  arms.  Caramha  !  what  was  I  to  do? 
"Where  are  her  friends  ? — Fan  her  with  your 

hat,  Ernest. — Cut  her  laces,   11 .     Salts, 

halbadero ; "  but  in  spite  of  our  exertions 
there  the  young  female  lay,  suffocating  me 
for  several  minutes,  which  to  me  seemed 
as  ages.  Luckily,  however,  her  father, 
brother,  or  uncle  appeared  and  relieved  me 
of  my  burthen,  which  he  bore  away  much  to 
m}^  relief  Now  the  halbadero  makes  way 
and  I  follow^  him,  thinking  my  friends  are 

behind  me,  but  I  turn  round  and  see  R 

entranced  at  the  sight  of  a  seilorita.  Again 
I  start  with  the  honest  guardsman,  and 
perceive  Ernest  standing  awe-struck  in  the 
presence   of   another  fair  creature.     "  Vite, 

mon  c/ier,  venez,*'  I  cry,  and  R shakes 

him  by  the  elbow^  before  he  recovers  from  the 
stupefoction  induced  by  the  sight.  x'Vt  length 
we  arrive  at  the  chamber  of  death.  On  a 
large  square  four-posted  bed  la}''  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  gUiss 
coffin.     Guards  of  the  Palace  lined  the  apart- 
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ment,  wearing  a  handsome  uniform,  some- 
what similar  to  tliatof  the  Garde  Francaise, 
the  colom-s  blue,  turned  up  with  red,  and  hold- 
ing halberts.  Of  this  corps,  by  the  way,  each 
private  enjoys  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army.  Priests,  in  magnificent  costume, 
stand  near  the  body  of  the  royal  infant, 
round  whom  we  Avalked  hastily.  The  child 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  resembled 
much  his  royal  mother :  but  we  had  not 
much  time  to  examine  the  different  objects. 
The  Spaniards,  crossing  themselves,  walked 
on,  and  we  were  desired  to  do  the  same,  to 
make  place  for  the  many  persons  who  desired 
to  see  the  corpse. 

For  the  last  time  I  visit  the  Cafe  Suizo. 
I  hear  my  friends  arranging  plans  for  to- 
morrow, and  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  join 
them.  As  they  pursue  their  daily  occupa- 
tions and  pastimes,  I  shall  be  rolling  in  the 
diligence  on  the  dreary  road.  Once  more,  I 
drink  the  innocuous  beverages,  for  I  shall  no 
more  have  a  chance  of  so  doing,  and  I  look 
round  at  the  cool  room  and  the  merry 
groups,  probably  for  the  last  time  in  my  life. 
Parting  softens  many  faults,  and  I  even  felt 
tender  towards  the  Polios.     The  only  persons 
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I  rejoiced  in  Iccaving,  were  a  party  of  my 
countrynieii  who  were  talking  of  the  'orses 
and  'ounds  of  their  native  land.  At  length, 
it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  retire  to  snatch 
a  few  hours'  rest,  and  to  conclude  my  pre- 
parations for  departure.  Shirts  still  remain 
which  are  to  be  trodden  into  portmanteaux, 
little  terracotta  figures  are  to  be  carefully 
packed,  and  are  probably  trodden  on  with 
the  shirts  :  knives  are  to  be  hidden  from  the 
view.  Fans  must  not  be  seen  by  the 
douanier;  prints  of  Spain  which  I  iiad 
bought  at  Madrid  for  a  high  price,  but  which 
subsequently  proved  to  have  been  published 
for  half  the  sum  at  Paris,  are  to  be  disposed 
of  in  safety,  and  letters  to  be  posted  in 
England  must  be  placed  in  a  secure  port- 
folio. Coloured  silk  scarfs,  and  black-lace 
envelope  cakes  of  Spanish  chocolate,  and  a 
real  Spanish  chocolate  mill  serves  to  contain 
some  soap  and  a  toothbrush;  a  hat  is  hastily 
pushed  into  a  carpet  bag,  and  a  china  plate 
put  loose  into  the  liatbox.  At  length,  the 
morning  dawns,  and  I  am  roused  by  the 
sound  of  mournful  music,  for  the  defunct  off- 
spring of  Royalty  is  this  day  to  be  buried  in 
the  Escorial.     Crowds  line  the  streets  to  see 
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the  starting  of  the  cortege,  and  dragoons  are 
prancing  on  their  horses,  for  many  troops 
form  the  guard  of  honour  to  the  hearse. 

I  have  no  time,  however,  to  behold  the 
funeral,  for  Joachim  (his  round  eyes  still 
heavy  with  sleep)  bids  me  take  my  seat; 
so,  quickly   swallowing   a   scalding   cup   of 

chocolate,  R ,  le  cher  R ,  who  is  going 

to  Andalucia,  accompanies  me  to  the  court, 
whence  the  diligence  starts ;  the  luggage  is 
placed  on  the  top,  I  take  my  place,  once  more 
bid  him  farewell,  and  the  Zagal  whips  on  his 
cattle.  As  we  go  at  a  trot  on  our  destination, 
a  long  procession  bears  from  Madrid  to 
his  resting-place  the  heir  of  the  Bourbon 
throne,  the  lost  hope  of  Spain. 

Tired  with  the  want  of  rest  of  the  previous 
night,  I  slumber  till  roused  about  11  o'clock 
to  partake  of  the  breakfast  that  is  prepared, 
and  now  an  agreeable  surprise  awaits  me. 
As  I  was  seeking  a  place  at  the  hospitable 
board  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  accost  me 
and  address  me  by  name ;  on  turning  I  see 
l)efore  me  Del  Ebro,  whom  I  liad  known  in 
London  while  employed  there  officially  by 
the  Spanish  government.  He  told  me  that 
he   had  at    first  not   recognised    me.      The 
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growth  of  hair  and  my  strange  attire,  viz., 
a  brown  Holland  coat,  unbuttoned  waistcoat, 
red  sash  wound  round  me  in  many  folds, 
slippers,  and  unshaped  hat,  had  completely 
altered  the  appearance  under  which  he  had 
known  me  in  England.  He  was  in  the 
banquette  alone  with  one  other,  who  gladly 
availed  himself  of  my  offer  of  an  exchange 
of  seats,  and  then  I  assailed  him  with  a  host 
of  questions,  for  he  had  but  just  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  on  his  way  to  seek  the 
baths  of  Santa  Agueda.  One  friend  I  found 
had  fallen  from  a  carriage  and  broken  him- 
self considerably,  another  was  about  to  be 
married,  the  Exhibition  was  the  engrossing 
topic,  Mr.  Paxton  had  become  famous ;  a 
new  singer  and  a  new  dancer  had  appeared 
at  the  Opera,  two  men  with  tails  were  to  be 
exhibited,  Ireland  was  quiet,  and  great 
persons  had  died.  Then  we  discussed  those 
of  his  jNIadrilenian  friends  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted,  we  made  comparisons, 
he  furnished  me  with  gossip,  cigars,  and  pro- 
visions, for  the  latter  two  articles  I  had  in 
my  hurry  entirely  forgotten  to  provide  for 
my  journey:  in  fine,  never  was  there  a  more 
valuable  godsend.     Then  he  pointed  out  to 
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me  the  savage  beauties  of  Castile,  stones 
heaped  to  immense  heights,  accumulated 
no  one  knows  how,  high  sharp  rocks  ending 
with  points  as  of  a  needle,  mountain  passes, 
and  changed  dresses.  Bis-yar  zdn,  as  the 
Persians  say,  there  were  many  women, 
handsome  women  of  the  peasant  class,  who, 
with  lace  boddices,  appeared  as  we  proceeded, 
and  men  with  open  waistcoats.  AVe  reached, 
in  the  evening,  the  puerto  over  the  Somo- 
sierra,  which  divides  the  two  Castiles ;  and  in 
the  night,  in  passing  these  mountains,  for 
the  first  time  since  my  departure  from 
England  did  I  feel  a  chill,  from  which  my 
cloak  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  me.  At 
Lerma,  my  friend  shows  me  the  palace  built 
by  the  duke  of  that  name,  Gil  Bias'  first 
political  patron,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  prison ;  then  he  points  out  a  fellow 
passenger  in  the  coupe,  who,  though  only 
seven  and  twenty,  has  for  some  time  been 
governor  of  a  province.  He  tells  me  tales, 
he  gives  me  news,  and  commissions  for 
England,  and,  talented  young  man !  he  laughs 
at  my  jokes,  till  at  length,  reaching  Burgos, 
we  sit  ourselves  down  to  dinner.  Luckily,  on 
the  return  voyage  there  is  no  competition. 
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and  we  find  time  sufficient  to  buy  a  Spanish 
manta  to  keep  nie  warm,  and  also  to  see  the 
far-famed  cathedral. 

The  entrance  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
worked  pieces  of  masonry  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
the  threads  as  it  were  of  the  filagree,  seem, 
in  some  parts,  scarcely  larger  than  a  cedar 
pencil. 

The  interior  is  magnificent,  the  whole  being 
cruciform ;  the  only  fault  I  could  perceive, 
was,  that,  the  arms  of  the  cross  starting  too 
suddenly  from  the  centre,  the  spectator  is 
prevented  from  having  a  simultaneous  coup- 
d'osil  of  the  whole  edifice,  and  can  only  see 
it  in  detail.  The  service,  which  adds  such 
charms  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was 
proceeding  as  I  entered ;  the  passengers  of 
the  diligence,  who  were  with  me,  knelt  and 
joined  in  silent  prayer,  while  I  waited  for 
my  companion,  gazing  at  the  building  and 
standing  quietly  near  a  pillar,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  service.  Here  I  stood  thinking 
on  the  hero  whose  chest,  the  Cofre  del  Cid, 
is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  sacristies, — on  the 
glorious  destiny  of  his  life,  and  regretting 
my  departure  from  the  land  where,  at  every 
step,  you  behold  some  relic  of  chivalry,  when 
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what  was  my  horror  on  hearing  the  following 
words 

"  Lor  !  'ow  'ansome !  "  and  turning  round 
found  two  Cockneys,  the  speaker  habited  in 
a  blue  shooting-jacket,  with  a  Glengarry 
bonnet  on  his  head,  gazing  through  green 
spectacles  at  the  Crucifixion  by  Cerezo. 

The  spasm  that  struck  my  heart  at  the 
moment  was  indescribably  painful.  Here 
Fleet-street  was  turned  out  in  the  City  of 
the  Cid.  Fleet-street  with  its  vulgarity  un- 
tamed by  foreign  travel,  Fleet-street  in  its 
innate  snobbishness,  criticising  works  of  art 
and  offending  the  feelings  of  an  hospitable 
nation  by  remaining  covered  in  a  conse- 
crated fane,  and  by  bellowing  forth  coarse 
admiration  without  the  use  of  the  letter  H. 

"This  man  is  one  of  those,"  afterwards 
said  my  friend  Ebro,  "  who  bring  discredit 
on  the  English  nation,  galloping  over  coun- 
tries which  they  consider  vastly  their  inferior, 
expecting  everything  to  fall  at  their  feet,  and 
showing  a  contempt  for  things  they  do  not 
understand.  A  Spaniard,  of  course,  cannot 
perceive  immediately  the  social  position  of 
strangers  coming  to  his  native  land,  and 
where  the  real  lord  attracts  no  attention  by 
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his  unobtrusive  manners,  and  consequently 
claims  no  merit  for  his  countrymen,  the 
sham  milordo  thrusts  his  vulgarity  pro- 
minently on  the  eyes  of  the  native."  As  I 
looked  upon  the  youth,  I  mentally  ejaculated 
an  eastern  execration,  and  in  condemning 
him,  included  in  my  malediction  his  father 
and  the  mother  that  bare  him,  together  with 
all  his  ancestry.  Fleet-street,  much  to  my 
disgust,  entered  into  conversation  with  me  at 
dinner :  he  informed  me,  for  I  allowed  him 
to  have  all  the  talk,  that  he  had  been  much 
in  Spain,  and  spoke  the  language  fluently. 
Happily,  two  passengers  coming  on  the  ban- 
quette, precluded  my  having  his  society  and 
that  of  his  comrade,  which  they  volunteered. 
The  two  passengers  accompanied  us  only  as 
far  as  Vitoria,  Avhere,  descending,  we  saw  some 
pretty  friends  of  Ebro's,  with  whom  he  held 
a  long  conversation,  and  at  about  twelve  at 
night,  my  friend,  who  had  arrived  at  his  desti- 
nation, disembarked,  and  after  loading  me 
with  a  store  of  cigars,  and  edibles,  messages 
for  England,  left  me  in  m}^  solitary  glory  in 
the  banquette. 

This  was  the  most  comfortable  night  I  ever 
spent  in  a  diligence.     Drawing  the  curtains 
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of  the  banquette  closely  together,  T  spread 
the  manta,  a  thick,  many-coloured  woollen 
wrapper,  of  the  consistency  of  a  carpet,  on 
the  seat  of  the  banquette,  which  was  of 
sufficient  length  to  enable  me  to  stretch  my 
weary  legs  thereon,  and  taking  a  carpet  bag 
for  a  pillow,  and  my  cloak  as  a  covering, 
I  fell  sound  asleep. 

In  the  morning  I  woke  as  we  neared  Tolosa. 
Having  breakfasted  at  this  place  I  walked 
pensively  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Oria. 
I  thought  on  the  land  where  I  had  been  so 
hospitably  treated,  on  which  in  a  few  hours 
I  should  turn  my  back ;  the  genial  clime 
which  I  should  not  see  for  years,  the  kind- 
ness of  its  men,  the  beauty  of  its  women. 
Spain  has  a  fascination  none  can  resist.  The 
traveller  may  see  its  faults,  and  faults  it  has 
many,  but  he  cannot  help  loving  it.  Man  or 
woman,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  imagina- 
tive or  matter  of  fact,  I  defy  any  one  to  see 
Spain  and  not  to  love  it.  Besides  its  natural 
charms,  to  the  holiday  tourist  the  distance 
from  home  lends  additional  attraction  to  the 
lands  he  may  visit.  It  is  true  he  is  far  from 
his  friends,  but  he  feels  he  will  soon  again 
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see  them,  and  while  he  travels  he  is  as  it 
were  relieved  of  care;  for  a  short  time  the 
heavy  lot  of  life  is  lightened.  As  he  again 
approaches  his  native  land  he  has  again  to 
battle  with  the  world,  his  enemies  live  there 
as  well  as  friends,  and  with  his  duties  he 
must  resume  his  caution,  his  mefiance^  and 
must  contend  with  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings, from  which  he  has  for  a  short 
space  been  exempt.  He  must  be  crass  indeed 
who  can  bring  home  with  him  from  a  vaca- 
tion tour  ought  l)ut  kindly  feelings  and 
pleasing  reminiscences.  Thus  I  was  medi- 
tating, Avhen  Fleet-street  approached  me, 
smoking  mundungus  (stinking  tobacco — vide 
Dr.  Johnson),  and  broke  my  day  dream  by 
interrogating  me  as  to  what  I  thought  of  the 
country,  and  whether  I  had  enjoyed  fun 
therein;  also  requesting  any  other  observa- 
tions I  had  to  make  respecting  travelling  in 
general,  and  diligence  travelling  in  particular, 
the  luxury  of  railways,  and  other  utilitarian 
undertakings.  Bearing  ill- words  for  him  in 
my  mind,  I  answered  that  it  was  time  for 
the  diligence  to  start,  and  returned  with  him 
to  the  inn. 
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At  San  Sebastian  I  met  Don  Felipe,  par- 
took of  a  repast  at  his  house,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  his  family.  This  being  accomplished, 
I  again  progressed  on  my  journey.  We 
reach  once  more  the  Bidasoa,  but  alas !  my 
front  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  here  I 
saw  the  last  of  Spain.  The  diligence  paused 
for  a  moment  ere  it  began  to  cross  the 
bridge,  and  I  looked  at  Spain  which  I  was  to 
see  no  more ;  slowly  we  rolled  over  to  the 
other  land,  and  throwing  myself  back  in  my 
seat,  I  yielded  myself  to  silence  and  a  cigar. 
Alas !— 

"  My  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  I  no  longer  roam." 

On  the  examination  of  the  luggage,  I  found, 
much  to  my  delight,  that  a  guitar,  belong- 
ing to  Fleet-street,  had  been  broken.  At 
length,  again,  I  see  the  lovely  town  of 
Bayonne,  where  I  met  a  friend  bent  on  his 
way  to  the  capital  of  Spain.     And  do  you 

recollect,   my   E ,   those    two    days   at 

Bayonne,  that  charming  city  ?  How  we 
walked  and  discussed  nature — how  we  related 
mutually  our  adventures — how  we  visited 
the  pretty  theatre — and  how  we  heard  the 

o  2 
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"  Seigneur  du  Village" — how  we  examined 
the  cool  church  which  Enghshmen  had 
built — and  how  we  heard  the  band  playing 
in  the  Place  d' Amies — how  you  gave  me 
commands  for  England — and  how  I  entrusted 
you  with  commissions  for  Madrid — how  we 
promised  mutually  to  write — and  how  you 
saw  me  off  by  the  malle-postef — Do  you 
remember  all  this  ?  for  I  still  bear  those  two 
days  in  my  memory  as  two  of  the  most  agree- 
able days  I  ever  spent. 

In  the  malie-poste  to  Bordeaux,  the  most 
agreeable  mode  of  travelling — I  journeyed 
with  a  Spaniard,  with  whom  I  talked  in  the 
Castilian  tongue,  and  I  banished  from  my 
mind  the  thought  that  I  was  not  still  in  his 
land.  I  conjured  up  in  my  memory  my  last 
look  of  Spain,  and  though  at  Bordeaux  I  saw 
the  faces  and  heard  the  language  of  the  Frank, 
I  continued  in  the  delusion.  Here,  leaving 
the  malle-poste,  as  comfortable  as  a  private 
carriage,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  seats 
in  this  swift  conveyance  to  Paris,  we  secured 
the  coupe  of  the  diligence. — On  we  went. — At 
Ruffec,  celebrated  for  its  pates,  we  tasted  of 
the  produce  of  the  place,  but  still  I  continued 
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in  my  self-deception.  At  Poitiers,  where, 
anxious  for  dinner,  the  officers  of  a  regiment 
allowed  us  to  join  their  table  cf  hote,  and 
would  not  allow  us  to  pay— I  still  lived  as 
in  a  trance ;  for  the  sun  and  sky  were  nearly 
the  same  as  that  we  had  left.  At  Chatel- 
herault,  and  at  Tours,  the  dream  was  not 
changed.  At  Paris,  it  is  the  same — on,  on  I  fly 
with  the  speed  of  a  courier,  still  the  same  vision 
possessing  me.  Over  the  channel,  smooth  as 
a  millpond,  quickly  by  the  steaming  train  to 
London,  I  still  fancy  myself  a  thousand 
miles  away ;  again  the  whirling  engine 
speeds  me  on  my  road  to  the  West,  and  a 
carriage  thence  bears  me  on  the  turnpike- 
road  ;  but  my  soul  is  not  yet  present ;  the 
pale  moon  of  England  quivers  faintly  above 
me ;  the  cheering  hamlets,  the  trees,  and 
fields,  seem  to  greet  my  return;  but  it  is 
only  a  corporeal  return,  for  my  immaterial 
part  is  not  in  Britain.  Now,  at  length, 
I  see  the  well-known  spire  and  the  houses 
that  I  know  so  well :  the  horses  dash  up 
the  road,  the  gate  flies  open  with  a  clash, 
the  gravel  crackles  beneath  the  revolving 
wheels, — I  behold  faces  that  greet  me ;   the 
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countenances  that  from  my  infancy  I  have 
seen — the  voices  that  from  childhood  I  have 
heard  —  give  me  a  welcome  such  as  no 
being  else  can  give ;  and,  as  I  leap  from 
the  carriage,  I  feel  that  once  more  I  stand 
on  British  ground. 

My  wanderings  are  over— the  shell  is 
broken — and  the  vision  of  weeks  has  vanished 
in  the  past. 


THE    END. 
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